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THERE are three ways of regarding any 
account of past occurrences, whether deliy- 
ered to us orally or recorded in writing. 

The narrative may be exactly true. That 
is to say, the words taken in their natural 
sense, and interpreted according to the rules 
of grammar, may convey to the mind of the 
hearer, or of the reader, an idea precisely 
correspondent with one which would have 
remained in the mind of a witness. For ex- 
ample, the statement that King Charles the 
First was beheaded at Whitehall on the 30th 
day of January, 1649, is as exactly true as 
any proposition in mathematics or physics ; 
no one Soubes that any person of sound fac- 
ulties, properly placed, who was present at 
Whitehall throughout that day, and who 
used his eyes, would have seen the King’s 
head cut off ; and that there would have re- 
mained in his mind an idea of that occur- 
rence which he would have put into words 
of the same value as those which we use to 
express it. 

Or the narrative may be partly true and 
partly false. Thus, some histories of the 
time tell us what the King said, and what 
Bishop Juxon said ; or report royalist con- 
spiracies to effect a rescue ; or detail the mo- 
tives which induced the chiefs of the Com- 
monwealth to resolve that the King should 
die. One account declares that the King 
knelt at a high block, another that he lay 
down with his neck on a mere plank. And 
there are contemporary pictorial representa- 
tions of both these modes of procedure. 
Such narratives, while veracious as to the 
main event, may and do exhibit various de- 
grees of unconscious and conscious misrep- 
resentation, suppression, and invention, till 
they become Laailty distinguishable from 
pure fictions. Thus, they present a transi- 
tion to narratives of a third class, in which 
the fictitious element predominates. . Here, 
again, there are all imaginable gradations, 


from such works as Defoe’s quasi-historical 
account of the Plague year, which probably 
gives a truer conception of that dreadful 
time than any authentic history, through 
the historical novel, drama and epic, to the 
purely phantasmal creations of imaginative 
genius, such as the old Arabian Nights or 
the modern Shaving of Shagpat. It is not 
strictly needful for my present purpose that 
I should say anything about narratives which 
are professedly fictitious. Yet it may be 
well, perhaps, if I disclaim any intention of 
derogating from their value, when I insist 
upon the paramount necessity of recollect- 
ing that there is no sort of relation between 
the ethical, or the wsthetic, or even the sci- 
entific importance of such works, and their 
worth as historical documents, Unquestion- 
ably, to the poetic artist, or even to the 
student of psychology, Hamlet and Macbeth 
may be better instructors than all the books 
of a wilderness of professors of xsthetics or 
moral philosophy. But, as evidence of oc- 
currences in Denmark, or in Scotland, at 
the times and places indicated, they are out 
of court ; the profoundest admiration for 
them, the deepest gratitude for their influ- 
ence, are consistent with the knowledge that, 
historically speaking, they are worthless 
fables, in which any foundation of reality 
that may exist is submerged beneath the 
imaginative superstructure. 

At present, however, I am not concerned 
to dwell upon the importance of fictitious 
literature and the immensity of the work 
which it has effected in the education of the 
human race. I propose to deal with the 
much more limited inquiry : Are there two 
other classes of consecutive narratives (as 
distinct from statements of individual facts), 
or only one? Is there any known historical 
work which is throughout exactly true, or 
is there not? In the case of the great ma- 
jority of histories the answer is not doubt- 
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ful: they are all only partially true. Even 
those venerabie works which bear the names 
of some of the greatest of ancient Greek and 
Roman writers, and which have been accept- 
ed by generation after generation, down to 
modern times, as stores of unquestionable 
truth, have been compelled by scientific crit- 
icism, after a long battle, to descend to the 
common level, and to confess to a large ad- 
mixture of error. I might fairly take this 
for granted ; but it may be well that 1 should 
entrench myself behind the very apposite 
words of an historical authority who 1s cer- 
tainly not obnoxious to even a suspicion of 
sceptical tendencies. 

Time was—and that not very long ago—when 
all the relations of ancient authors concerning the 
old world were received with a ready belief ; and 
an unreasoning and uncritical faith accepted with 
equal satisfaction the narrative of the campaigns 
of Cesar and of the doings of Romulus, the ac- 
count of Alexander’s marches and of the conquests 
of Semiramis. We can most of us remember 
when, in this country, the whole story of regal 
Rome, and even the legend of the Trojan settle- 
ment in Latium, were seriously placed before boys 
as history, and discoursed of as unhesitatingly and 
in as dogmatic a tone as the tale of the Catiline 
Conspiracy or the Conquest of Britain. . . . 

But all this is now changed. The last century 
has seen the birth and growth of a new science 
the science of Historical Criticism. . . . The whole 

orld of profane history has been revolution- 
SOG, <.< * 





If these utterances were true when they 
fell from the lips of a Bampton lecturer in 
1859, with how much greater force do they 
appeal to us now, when the immense labours 
of the generation now passing away constitute 
one vast illustration of the power and fruit- 
fulness of scientific methods of investigation 
in history, no less than in all other depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

At the present time, I suppose, there is 
no one who doubts that histories which ap- 
pertain to any other people than the Jews, 
and their spiritual progeny in the first cen- 
tury, fall within the second class of the 
three enumerated. Like Goethe’s Autobi- 
ography, they might all be entitled ‘* Wahr- 
heit und Dichtung”—*‘ Truth and Fiction.” 
The proportion of the two constituents 
changes indefinitely ; and the quality of the 
fiction varies through the whole gamut of 
unveracity. But ‘* Dichtung” is always 
there. For the most acute and learned of 
historians cannot remedy the imperfections 
of his sources of information ; nor can the 
most impartial wholly escape the influence 
of the ‘‘ personal equation” generated by his 





* Bampton Lectures (1859), on ‘* The Historical Evidences of 
the Trath of the Scripture records stated anew, with Special 
Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times,” 
by the Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., pp. 5-6. 


temperament and by his education. There- 
fore, from the narratives of Herodotus to 
those set forth in yesterday’s 7imes, all his- 
tory is to be read subject to the warning 
that fiction has its share therein. The 
modern vast development of fugitive litera- 
ture cannot be the unmitigated evil that 
some do vainly say it is, since it has put an 
end to the popular delusion of less press- 
ridden times, that what appears in print 
must be true. We should rather hope that 
some beneficent influence may create among 
the erudite alike healthy suspicion of manu- 
scripts and inscriptions, however ancient ; 
for a bulletin may lie, even though it be 
written in cuneiform characters. Hotspur’s 
starling, that was to be taught to speak 
nothing but ‘‘ Mortimer” into the ears of 
King Henry the Fourth, might be a useful 
inmate of every historian’s library, if ** Fic- 
tion’’ were substituted for the name of Har- 
ry Percy’s friend. 

But it was the chief object of the lecturer 
to the congregation gathered in St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, thirty-one years ago, to prove to 
them, by evidence gathered with no little 
labour and marshalled with much skill, that 
one group of historical works was exempt 
from the general rule ; and that the narra- 
tives contained in the canonical Scriptures 
are freefrom any admixture of error. With 
justice and candour, the lecturer impresses 
upon his hearers that the special distinction 
of Christianity, among the religions of the 
world, lies in its claim to be historical ; to 
be surely founded upon events which have 
happened, exactly as they are declared to 
have happened in its sacred books ; which 
are true, that is, in the sense that the state- 
ment about the execution of Charles the 
First is true. Further, it is affirmed that 
the New Testament presupposes the histori- 
cal exactness of the Old Testament; that 
the points of contact of *‘ sacred” and *‘ pro- 
fane” history are innumerable ; and that 
the demonstration of the falsity of the He- 
brew records, especially in regard to those 
narratives which are assumed to be true in 
the New Testament, would be fatal to Chris- 
tian theology. 

My utmost ingenuity does not enable me 
to discover a flaw in the argument thus 
briefly summarised. Iam fairly at a loss to 
comprehend how any one, for a moment, can 
doubt that Christian theology must stand 
or fall with the historical trustworthiness of 
the Jewish Scriptures. The very concep- 
tion of the Messiah, or Christ, is inextricably 
interwoven with Jewish history ; the identi- 
fication of Jesus of Nazareth with that Mes- 
siah rests upon the interpretation of pas- 
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sages of the Hebrew Scriptures which have 
no evidential value unless they possess the 
historical character assigned to them. If 
the covenant with Abraham was not made ; 
if cireumcision and sacrifices were not or- 
dained by Jahveh ; if the ‘* ten words” were 
not written by God’s hand on the stone 
tables ; if Abraham is more or less a mythi- 
cal hero, such as Theseus ; the story of the 
Deluge atiction ; that of the Fall a legend ; 
and that of the Creation the dream of a 
seer ; if all these definite and detailed nar- 
ratives of apparently real events have no 
more value as history than have the stories 
of the regal period of Rome—what is to be 
said about the Messianic doctrine, which is 
so much less clearly enunciated ? And what 
about the authority of the writers of the 
books of the New Testament, who, on this 
theory, have not merely accepted flimsy fic- 
tions for solid truths, but have built the very 
foundations of Christian dogma upon leg- 
endary quicksands ? 

But these may be said to be merely the 
carpings of that carnal reason which the pro- 
fane call common sense ; I hasten, therefore, 
to bring up the forces of unimpeachable ec- 
clesiastical authority in support of my posi- 
tion. In a sermon preached last December, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral,* Canon Liddon de- 
clares : 


For Christians it will be enough to know that 
our Lord Jesus Christ set the seal of His infallible 
sanction on the whole of the Old Testament. He 
found the Hebrew Canon as we have it in our 
hands to-day, and He treated it as an authority 
which was above discussion. Nay more: He 
went out of His way—if we may reverently speak 
thus—to sanction not a few portions of it which 
modern scepticism rejects. When He would warn 
His hearers against the dangers of spiritual relapse 
He bids them remember *‘ Lot’s wife.’’ + When He 
would point out how worldly engagements may 
blind the soul to a coming judgment, Ie reminds 
them how men ate and drank, and married, and 
were given in marriage, until the day that Noah 
entered into the ark, and the Flood came and de- 
stroyed them all. If He would put Ilis finger on 
a fact in past Jewish history which, by its admitted 
reality, would warrant belief in His own coming 
Resurrection, He points to Jonah’s being three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly (p. 23).§ 

The preacher proceeds to brush aside the 
common—-I had almost said vulgar—apolo- 
getic pretext that Jesus was using ad homi- 
nem arguments, or ‘* accommodating” his 
better knowledge to popular ignorance, as 
well as to point out the inadmissibility of 
the other alternative, that he shared the 


* The Worth of the Old Testament, a Sermon preached in 
St. Paul's Cathedral on the Second 7 in Advent, Dec. 8, 
1889, by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's. Second edition, rev ised and with a new preface. 


1890. 
+ St. Luke xvii. 32. + Ibid. 27 





§ St. Matt. xii. 40. 


popular ignorance. And to those who hold 
the latter view sarcasm is dealt out with no 
niggard hand. 


But they will find it difficult to persuade man- 
kind that, if He could be mistaken on a matter of 
such strictly religious importance as the value of 
the sacred literature of His countrymen, He can be 
safely trusted about anything else. The trust- 
worthiness of the Old Testament is, in fact, insepa- 
rable from the trustworthiness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and if we believe that He is the true Light 
of the world, we shall close our ears against sug- 
gestions impairing the credit of those Jewish Scrip- 
tures which have received the stamp of His Divine 
authority (p. 25). 

Moreover, I learn from the public journals 
that a brilliant and sharply-cut view of 
orthodoxy, of like hue and pattern, was 
only the other day exhibited in that great 
theologrcal kaleidoscope, the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s, recalling the time so long passed 


- by, when a Bampton lecturer, in the same 


place, performed the unusual feat of leaving 
the faith of old-fashioned Christians undis- 
turbed. 

Yet many things have happened in the 
intervening thirty-one years. The Bamp- 
ton lecturer of 1859 had to grapple only with 
the infant Hercules of historical criticism ; 
and he is now a full-grown athlete, bearing 
on his shoulders the spoils of all the lions 
that have stood in his path. Surely a mar- 
tyr’s courage, as well as a martyr’s faith, is 
needed by any one who, at this time, is pre- 
pared to stand by the following plea for the 
veracity of the Pentateuch :— 

Adam, according to the Hebrew original, was 
for 243 years contemporary with Methuselah, who 
conversed for a hundred years with Shem. Shem 
was for fifty years contemporary with Jacob, who 
probably saw Jochebed, Moses’s mother. Thus, 
Moses might by oral tradition have obtained the 
history of Abraham, and even of the Deluge, at 
third hand ; and that of the Temptation and the 
Fall at fifth hand. 

If it be granted— as it seems to be—that the great 
and stirring events in a nations life will, under 
ordinary circumstances, be remembered (apart from 
all written memorials) for the space of 150 years, 
being handed down through five gencrations, it 
must be allowed (even on mere human grounds) 
that the account which Moses gives of the Tempta- 
tion and the Fall is to be depended upon, if it 
passed through no more than four hands between 
him and Adam.* 


If ‘‘ the trustworthiness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” is to stand or fall with the belief in 
the sudden transmutation of the chemical 
components of a woman’s body into sodium 
chloride, or on the *‘ admitted reality” of 
Jonah’s ejection, safe and sound, on the 
shores of the Levant, after three days’ sea- 
journey in the stomach of a gigantic marine 





* Bampton Lectures, 1859, pp. 50-51. 
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animal, what possible pretext can there be 
for even hinting a doubt as to the precise 
truth of the longevity attributed to the Pa- 
triarchs? Who that has swallowed the 
camel of Jonah’s journey will be guilty of 
the affectation of straining at such an histor- 
ical gnat—nay midge—as the supposition 
that the Mother of Moses was told the story 
of the Flood by Jacob ; who had it straight 
from Shem; who was on friendly terms 
with Methuselah ; who knew Adam quite 
well ? 

Yet, by the strange irony of things, the 
illustrious brother of the divine who pro- 
pounded this remarkable theory, has been 
the guide and foremost worker of that band 
of investigators of the records of Assyria and 
of Babylonia, who have opened to our. view, 
not merely a new chapter, but a new volume 
of primeval history, relating to the very 


people who have the most numerous points - 


of contact with the life of the ancient He- 
brews. Now, whatever imperfections may 
yet obscure the full value of the Mesopo- 
tamian records, everything that has been 
clearly ascertained tends to the conclusion 
that the assignment of no more than 4000 
years to the period between the time of the 
origin of mankind and that of Augustus 
Cesar, is wholly inadmissible. Therefore, 
that Biblical chronology, which Canon Raw- 
linson trusted so implicitly in 1859, is rele- 
gated by all serious critics to the domain of 
fable. 

But if scientific method, operating in the 
region of history, of philology, of archwol- 
ogy, in the course of the last thirty or forty 
years, has become thus formidable to the 
theological dogmatist, what may not be said 
about scientific method working in the prov- 
ince of physical science? For, if it be true 
that the Canonical Scriptures have innumer- 
able points of contact with civil history, it 
. is no less true that they have almost as many 

with natural history ; and their accuracy is 
put to the test as severely by the latter as 
by the former. The origin of the present 
state of the heavensand the earth is a prob- 
lem which lies strictly within the province 
of physical science ; so is that of the origin 
of man among living things; so is that 
of the physical changes which the earth 
has undergone since the origin of man ; so 
is that of the origin of the various races 
and nations of men, with all their varietics 
of language and physical conformation. 
Whether the earth moves round the sun or 
the contrary ; whether the bodily and men- 
tal diseases of men and animals are caused 
by evil spirits or not ; whether there is such 
an agency as witchcraft or not—all these are 
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purely scientific questions ; and to all of 
them the canonical Scriptures profess to give 
true answers. And though nothing is more 
common than the assumption* that these 
books come into conflict only with the spec- 
ulative part of modern physical science, no 
assumption can have less foundation. 

The antagonism between natural knowl- 
edge and the Pentateuch would be as great 
if the speculations of our time had never 
been heard of. It arises out of contradic- 
tion upon matters of fact. The books of 
ecclesiastical authority declare that certain 
events happened in a certain fashion ; the 
books of scientific authority say they did not. 
As it seems that this anqentionstie truth 
has not yet penetrated among many of those 
who speak and write on these subjects, it 
may be useful to give a full illustration of 
it. And for that purpose I propose to deal, 
at some length, with the narrative of the 
Noachian Deluge given in Genesis. 


The Bampton lecturer, in 1859, and the 
Canon of St. Paul’s, in 1890, are in full 
agreement that this history is true, in the 
sense in which I have defined historical 
truth. The former is of opinion that the 
account attributed to Berosus records a 
tradition— 


not drawn from the Hebrew record, much less the 
foundation of that record ; yet coinciding with it 
in the most remarkable way. The Babylonian ver- 
sion is tricked out with a few extravagances, as the 
monstrous size of the vessel and the translation of 
Xisuthros ; but otherwise it is the Hebrew history 
down to its minutie (p. 64). 


Moreover, correcting Niebuhr, the Bamp- 
ton lecturer points out that the narrative of 
Berosus distinctly implies the universality 
of the Flood. 


It is plain that the waters are represented as pre- 
vailing above the tops of the loftiest mountains in 
Armenia—a height which must have been seen to 
involve the submersion of all the countries with 
which the Babylonians were acquainted (p. 66). 

I may remark, in passing, that many peo- 
plethink the size of Noah’s ark ‘‘ monstrous,” 
considering the probable state of the art of 
shipbuilding only 1600 years after the origin 
of man; while others are so unreasonable 
as to inquire why the translation of Enoch 
is less an extravagance than that of Xisu- 
thros. It is more important, however, to 
note that the universality of the Deluge is 
recognised, not merely as a part of the story, 
but as a necessary consequence of some of 
its details. The latest exponent of Angli- 
can orthodoxy, as we have seen, insists upon 





* For example, it appears to me to pervade and vitiate Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward's argument in the last number of this Review. 
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the accuracy of the Pentateuchal history of 
the Flood in a still more forcible manner. 
It is cited as one of those very narratives to 
which the authority of the Founder of 
Christianity is pledged, and upon the ac- 
curacy of which *‘ the trustworthiness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ”’ is staked, just as others 
have staked it upon the truth of the histo- 
ries of demoniac possession in the Gospels. 

Now, when those who put their trust in 
scientific methods of ascertaining the truth 
in the province of natural history find them- 
selves confronted and opposed on their own 
ground by ecclesiastical pretensions to better 
knowledge, it is, undoubtedly, most desir- 
able for them to make sure that their con- 
clusions, whatever they may be, are well 
founded. And, if they put aside the unau- 
thorised interference with their business and 
relegate the Pentateuchal history to the re- 
gion of pure fiction, they are bound to as- 
sure themselves that they do so because the 
plainest teachings of Nature (apart from all 
doubtful speculations) are irreconcilable with 
the assertions which they reject. 

At the present time, it is difficult to per- 
suade serious scientific inquirers to occupy 
themselves, in any way, with the Noachian 
Deluge. They look at you witha smile and 
a shrug, and say they have more important 
matters to attend to than mere antiquarian- 
ism. But it was not so in my youth. At 
that time, geologists and biologists could 
hardly follow to the end any path of inquiry 
without finding the way blocked by Noah 
and his ark, or by the first chapter of Gen- 
esis ; and it was a serious matter, in this 
country at any rate, for a man to be suspect- 
ed of doubting the literal truth of the Dilu- 
vial or any other Pentateuchal history. The 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Geological Club in 1825, was, if I remember 
rightly, the last occasion on which the late 
Sir Charles Lyell spoke to even so small a 
public as the members of that body. Our 
veteran leader lighted up once more, and, 
referring to the difficulties which beset his 
early efforts to create a rational science of 
geology, spoke with his wonted clearness 
and vigour of the social ostracism which pur- 
sued him after the publication of the 
Principles of Geology, in 1830, on account 
of the obvious tendency of that noble work 
to discredit the Pentateuchal accounts of 
the Creation and the Deluge. If my 
younger contemporaries find this hard to 

selieve, I may refer them to a grave book, 
On the Doctrine of the Deluge, published 
eight years later, and dedicated by its author 
to his father, the then Archbishop of York. 
The first chapter refers to the treatment of 
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the ‘‘ Mosaic Deluge,” by Dr. Buckland and 
Mr. Lyell, in the following terms : 

Their respect for revealed religion has prevented 
them from arraying themselves openly against the 
Scriptural account of it—much less do they deny 
its truth—but they are in a great hurry to escape 
from the: consideration of it, and evidently concur 
in the opinion of Linnzus, that no proofs whatever 
of the Deluge are to be discovered in the structure 
of the earth (p. 1). 

And after an attempt to reply to some of 
Lyell’s arguments, which it would be cruel 
to reproduce, the writer continues :— 

When, therefore, upon such slender grounds, it 
is determined, in answer to those who insist upon 
its universality, that the Mosaic Deluge must be 
considered a preternatural event, far beyond the 
reach of Larne irene inquiry ; not only as to the 
causes employed to produce it, but also as to the 
effects most likely to result from it ; that determi- 
nation wears an aspect of scepticism, which, how- 
ever much soever it may be unintentional in the 
mind of the writer, yet cannot but produce an evil 
impression on those, who are already predisposed 
to carp and cavil at the evidences of Revelation 
(pp. 8-9). 

The kindly and courteous writer of these 
curious passages is evidently unwilling to 
make the geologists the victims of general 
opprobrium by pressing the obvious conse- 
quences of their teaching home. One is 
therefore pained to think of the feelings 
with which, if he lived so long as to become 
acquainted with the Dictionary of the Bible, 
he must have perused the article ‘‘ Noah,” 
written by a dignitary of the Church for 
that standard compendium and published in 

1863. For the doctrine of the universality 
of the Deluge is therein altogether given 
up; and I permit myself to hope that a 
long criticism of the story from the point of 
view of natural science, with which, at the 
request of the learned theologian who wrote 
it, I supplied him, may have in some degree 
contributed towards this happy result. 

Notwithstanding diligent search, I have 
been unable to discover that the universal- 
ity of the Deluge has any defender left, at 
least among those who have so far mastered 
the rudiments of natural knowledge as to be 
able to appreciate the weight of evidence 
against it. For example, when I turned to 
the Speaker’s Bible, published under the 
sanction of high Anglican authority, I found 
the following judicial and judicious deliver- 
ance, the skilful wording of which may 
adorn, but does not hide, the completeness 
of the surrender of the old teaching :— 

Without pronouncing too hastily on any fair in- 
ferences from the words of Scripture, we may 
reasonably say that their most natural interpreta- 
tion is, that the whole race of man had become 
grievously corrupted since the faithful had inter- 
mingled with the ungodly; that the inhabited 
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world was consequently filled with violence, and 
that God had decreed to destroy all mankind ex- 
cept one single family; that, therefore, all that 
portion of the earth, perhaps as yet a very small 
portion, into which mankind had spread was over- 
whelmed by water. The ark was ordained to save 
one faithful family ; and lest that family, on the 
subsidence of the waters, should find the whole 
country round them a desert, a pair of all the 
beasts of the land and of the fowls of the air were 
preserved along with them, and along with them 
went forth to replenish the now desolated conti- 
nent. The words of Scripture (contirmed as they 
are by universal tradition) appear at least to mean 
as much as this. They do not necessarily mean 
more.* ; 

In the third edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature (1876), the article 
** Deluge,” written by my friend, the pres- 
ent distinguished head of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, extinguishes the 
universality doctrine as thoroughly as might 
be expected from its authorship ; and, since 
the writer of the article ‘‘ Noah” refers his 
readers to that entitled ‘‘ Deluge,” it is to 
be supposed, notwithstanding his generally 
orthodox tone, that he does not dissent from 
its conclusions. Again, the writers in Her- 
zog’s Real-Encyclopaédie (Bd. X. 1882) and 
in Riehm’s Handworterbuch (1884)—both 
works withea conservative leaning—are on 
the same side ; and Diestel,+ in his full dis- 
cussion of the subject, remorselessly rejects 
the universality doctrine. Even that 

‘staunch opponent of scientific rationalism— 
may I say rationality—Zockler,{ flinches 
from a distinct defence of the thesis, any 
opposition to which, well within my recol- 
lection, was howled down by the orthodox 
as mere ‘‘ infidelity.” All that, in his sore 
straits, Dr. Zockler is able to do, is to pro- 
nounce a faint commendation upon a partic- 
ularly absurd attempt at reconciliation, 
which would make out the Noachian Deluge 
to be acatastrophe which occurred at the 
end of the Glacial Epoch. This hypothesis 
involves only the trifle of a physical revolu- 
tion of which geology knows nothing ; and 
which, if it secured the accuracy of the Pen- 
tateuchal writer about the fact of the Deluge, 
would leave the details of his account as ir- 
reconcilable with the truths of elementary 
physical science as ever. Thus I may be 
permitted to spare myself and my readers 
the »weariness of a recapitulation of the over- 
whelming arguments against the universal- 
ity of the Deluge, which they will now find 
for themselves stated, as fully and forcibly 
as could be wished, by Anglican and other 
theologians, whose orthodoxy and conserva- 





* Commentary on Genesis, by the Bishop of Ely, p. 77. 
t+ Die a 1876. 
+ Theologie und Naturwissenschaft, ii. 784-791 (1877). 


tive tendencies have, hitherto, been above 
suspicion. Yet many fully admit (and, in- 
deed, nothing can be plainer) that the Pen- 
tateuchal narrator means to convey that, as 
a matter of fact, the whole earth known to 
him was inundated ; nor is it less obvious 
that, unless all mankind, with the exception 
of Noah and his family, were actually de- 
stroyed, the references to the Flood in the 
New Testament are unintelligible. 

But I am quite aware that the strength of 
the demonstration that no universal Deluge 
ever took place has produced a change of 
front in the army of apologetic writers. 
They have imagined that the substitution 
of the adjective ‘* partial” for ‘* universal,” 
will save the credit of the Pentateuch, and 
permit them, after all, without too many 
blushes, to declare that the progress of mod- 
ern science only strengthens the authority 
of Moses. Nowhere have I found the case 
of the advocates of this method of escaping 
from the difficulties of the actual position 
better put than in the lecture of Professor 
Diestel to which I have referred. After 
frankly admitting that the old doctrine of 
universality involves physical impossibilities, 
he continues :— 

All these difficulties fall away as soon as we give 
up the universality of the Deluge, and imagine a 
partial tlooding of the earth, say in western Asia. 
But have we a right to do so? The narrative 
speaks of ‘‘the whole earth.’’ But what is the 
meaning of this expression? Surely not the whole 
surface of the earth according to the ideas of mod- 
ern geographers, but, at most, according to the 
conceptions of the Biblical author. This very 
simple conclusion, however, is never drawn by too 
many readers of the Bible. But one need only cast 
one’s eyes over the tenth chapter of Genesis in 
order to become acquainted with the geographical 
horizon of the Jews. In the north it was bounded 
by the Black Sea and the mountains of Armenia ; 
extended toward the east very little beyond the 
Tigris ; hardly reached the apex of the Persian 
Gulf ; passed, then, through the middle of Arabia 
and the Red Sea ; went southward through Abys- 
sinia, and then turned westward by the frontiers 
of Egypt, and inclosed the easternmost islands of 
the Mediterranean (p. 11). 


The justice of this observation must be 
admitted, no less than the further remark 
that, in still earlier times, the pastoral He- 
brews very probably had yet more restricted 
notions of what constituted the ‘‘ whole 
arth.” Moreover, I, for one, fully agree 
with Professor Diestel that the motive, or 
generative incident, of the whole story is to 
be sought in the occasionally excessive and 
desolating floods of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, 

Let us, provisionally, accept the theory of 
a partial deluge, and try to form a clear 
mental picture of the occurrence. Let us 
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suppose that, for forty days and forty nights, 
such a vast quantity of water was poured 
upon the ground that the whole surface of 
Mesopotamia was covered by water to a 
depth certainly greater, probably much 
greater, than fifteen cubits, or twenty feet 
(Gen. vil. 20). The inundation prevails 
upon the earth for one hundred and fifty 
days ; and then the flood gradually decreases, 
until, on the seventeenth day of the seventh 
month the ark, which had previously floated 
on its surface, grounds upon the ** moun- 
tains of Ararat’’* (Gen. vili. 34). Then, as 
Diestel has acutely pointed out (Sinéflut, p. 
13), we are to imagine the further subsid- 
ence of the flood to take place so gradually 
that it was not until nearly two months and 
a half after this time (that is to say, on the 
first day of the tenth month) that the *‘ tops 
of the mountains’’ became visible. Hence 
it follows that, if the ark drew even as much 
as twenty feet of water, the level of the in- 
undation fell very slowly—at a rate of only 
afew inches a day—until the top of the 
mountain on which it rested became visible. 
This is anamount of movement which, if it 
took place in the sea, would be overlooked 
by ordinary people on the shore. But the 
Mesopotamian plain slopes gently, from an 
elevation of 500 or 600 feet at its northern 
end, to the sea, at its southern end, with 
hardly so much as a notable ridge to break 
its uniform flatness, for 300 to 400 miles. 
These being the conditions of the case, the 
following inquiry naturally presents itself : 
not, be it observed, as a recondite problem, 
generated by modern speculation, but asa 
plain suggestion flowing out of that very or- 
dinary and archaic piece of knowledge that 
water cannot be piled up in a heap like sand ; 
or that it seeks the lowest level. When, 
after 150 days, ‘*‘ the fountains also of the 
deep and the windows of heaven were stop- 
ped, and the rain from heaven was restrain- 
ed’? (Gen. vill. 2), what prevented the mass 
of water, several, possibly very many, fathoms 
deep, which covered, say, the present site of 
Bagdad, from sweeping seaward in a furious 
torrent ; and, in a very few hours, leaving, 
not only the ** tops of the mountains,’’ but 
the whole plain, save any minor depressions, 
bare? How could its subsidence, by any 
possibility, be an affair of weeks and 
months ? 

And if this difficulty is not enough, let 
any one try to imagine how a mass of water 
several, perhaps very many, fathoms deep, 





* It is very doubtful if this means the region of the Arme- 
nian Ararat. More probably it designates some part, either of 
the Kurdish range or of its southeastern continuation, 


could be accumulated on a flat surface of 
land rising well above the sea, and separated 
from it by no sort of barrier. Most people 
know Lord’s Cricket-ground. Would it not 
be in absurd contradiction to our common 
knowledge of the properties of water to 
imagine that, if all the mains of all the water 
works of London were turned on to it, they 
could maintain a heap of water twenty feet 
deep over its level surface? Is it not obvi- 
ous that the water, whatever momentary ac- 
cumulation might take place at first, would 
not stop there, but that it would dash, like 
a mighty mill-race, southwards down the 
gentle slope which ends in the Thames? 
And is it not further obvious, that whatever 
depth of water might be maintained over 
the cricket-ground, so long as all the mains 
poured on to it, anything which floated there 
would be speedily whirled away by the cur- 
rent, like a cork in a gutter when the rain 
pours? Butif this is so, then it is no less 
certain that Noah’s deeply laden, sailless, 
oarless, and rudderless craft, if by good for- 
tune it escaped capsizing in whirlpools, or 
having its bottom knocked into holes by 
snags (like those which prove fatal even to 
well-built steamers on the Mississippi in our 
day), would have speedily found itself a good 
way down the Persian Gulf, and not long 
after in the Indian Ocean, somewhere be- 
tween Arabia and Hindostan. Even if, 
eventually, the ark might have gone ashore, 
with other jetsam and flotsam, on the coasts 
of Arabia, or of Hindostan, or of the Mal- 
dives, or of Madagascar, its return to the 
‘** mountains of Ararat” would have been a 
miracle more stupendous than all the rest. 

Thus, the last state of the would-be rec- 
oncilers of the story of the Deluge with fact 
is worse than the first. All that they have 
done is to transfer the contradictions to 
established truth from the region of science 
proper to that of common information and 
common sense. For, really, the assertion 
that the surface of a body of deep water, to 
which no addition was made, and which 
there was nothing to stop from running into 
the sea, sank at the rate of only a few inches 
or even feet a day, simply outrages the most 
ordinary and familiar teachings of every 
man’s daily experience. A child may see 
the folly of it. 

In addition, I may remark that the nec- 
essary assumption of the ‘‘ partial Deluge” 
hypothesis (if it is confined to Mesopotamia) 
that the Hebrew writer must have meant 
low hills when he said ‘* high mountains”— 
is quite untenable. On the eastern side of 
the Mesopotamian plain, the snowy peaks of 
the frontier ranges of Persia are visible from 
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Bagdad,* and even the most ignorant herds- 
men in the neighbourhood of ‘* Ur of the 
Chaldees,” near its western limit, could 
hardly have been unacquainted with the 
comparatively elevated plateau of the Syrian 
desert which lay closeat hand. But, surely, 
we must suppose the Biblical writer to be 
acquainted with the highlands of Palestine 
and with the masses of the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, which soar more than 8000 feet above 
the sea, if he knew of no higher elevations ; 
and, if so, he could not well have meant to 
refer to mere hillocks when he said that 
‘** all the high mountains which were under 
the whole heaven were covered” (Gen. vil. 
19). Even the hill-country of Galilee reaches 
an elevation of four thousand feet ; and a 
flood which covered it could by no possibil- 
ity have been other than universal in its su- 
perficial extent. Water really cannot be 
got to stand at, say, 4000 feet above the 
sea-level over Palestine, without covering 
the rest of the globe to the same height. 
Even if in the course of Noah’s six hun- 
dredth year some prodigious convulsion had 
sunk the whole region inclosed within *‘ the 
horizon of the geographical knowledge” of 
the Israelites by that much, and another had 
pushed it up again, just in time to catch 
the ark upon ‘*‘ the mountains of Ararat,” 
matters are not much mended. Iam afraid 
to think of what would have become of a 
vessel so little seaworthy as the ark and of 
its very numerous passengers, under the pe- 
culiar obstacles to quiet flotation which such 
rapid movements of depression and upheaval 
would have generated. 

Thus, in view, not, I repeat, of the recon- 
dite speculations of infidel philosophers, but 
in the face of the plainest and most com- 
monplace of ascertained physical facts, the 
story of the Noachian Deluge has no more 
claim to credit than has that of Deucalion ; 
and, whether it was, or was not, suggested 
by the familiar acquaintance of its origina- 
tors with the effects of unusually great over- 
flows of the Tigris and Euphrates, it is ut- 
terly devoid of historical truth. 


That is, in my judgment, the necessary 
result of the application of criticism, based 
upon assured physical knowledge, to the 
story of the Deluge. And it is satisfactory 
that the criticism which is based, not upon 
literary and historical speculations, but on 
well-ascertained facts in the departments of 
literature and of history, tends to exactly the 
same conclusion. 

For I find this much agreed upon by all 





* So Reclus (Nouvelle Géographie Univrerselle, ix. 386), but I 
find the statement doubted by an authority of the first rank, 


Biblical scholars of repute, that the story of 
the Deluge in Genesis is separable into at 
least two sets of statements ; and that, when 
the statements thus separated are recom- 
bined in their proper order, each set fur- 
nishes an account of the event, coherent and 
complete within itself, but in some respects 
discordant with that afforded by the other 
set. This fact, as 1 understand, is not dis- 
puted. Whether one of these is the work 
of an Elohist, and the other of a Jehovist 
narrator ; whether the two have been pieced 
together in this strange fashion because, in 
the estimation of the compilers and editors 
of the Pentateuch, they had equal and in- 
dependent authority, or not; or whether 
there is some other way of accounting for 
it, are questions the answer to which do not 
affect the fact. If possible, I avoid @ priori 
arguments. But still, 1 think it may be 
urged, without imprudence, that a narrative 
having this structure is hardly such as might 
be expected from a writer possessed of fulland 
infallibly accurate knowledge. Once more, 
it would seem that it is not necessarily the 
mere inclination of the sceptical spirit to 
question everything, or the wilful blindness 
of infidels, which prompts grave doubts as 
to the value of a narrative thus curiously 
unlike the ordinary run of veracious his- 
tories. 

But the voice of archeological and histor- 
ical criticism still has to be heard ; and it 
gives forth no uncertain sound. The mar- 
vellous recovery of the records of an an- 
tiquity, far superior to any that can be 
ascribed to the Pentateuch, which has been 
effected by the decipherers of cuneiform 
characters, has put us in possession of a se- 
ries, once more, not of speculations, but of 
facts, which have a most remarkable bear- 
ing upon the question of the trustworthiness 
of the narrative of the Flood. It is estab- 
lished that, for centuries before the asserted 
migration of Terah from Ur of the Chaldees 
(which, according to the orthodox interpre- 
ters of the Pentateuch, took place after the 
year 2000 B.c.) Lower Mesopotamia was 
the seat of a civilization in which art and 
science and literature had attained a devel- 
opment formerly unsuspected, or, if there 
were faint reports of it, treated as fabulous. 


. And it is also no matter of speculation, but 


a fact, that the libraries of these people con- 
tain versions of a long epic poem, one of the 
twelve books of which tells a story of a deluge 
which, in a number of its leading features, 
corresponds with the story attributed to 
Berosus, no less than with the story given 
in Genesis, with curious exactness. ‘Thus, 
the correctness of Canon Rawlinson’s con- 
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clusion, cited above, that the story of Bero- 
sus was neither drawn from the Hebrew 
record, nor is the foundation of it, can 
hardly -be questioned. It is highly prob- 
able, if not certain, that Berosus relied upon 
one of the versions (for there seem to have 
been several) of the old Babylonian epos, ex- 
tant in his time ; and, if that is a reasonable 
conclusion, why is it unreasonable to believe 
that the two stories, which the Ilebrew com- 
piler has put together in such an inartistic 
fashion, were ultimately derived from the 
same source ? I say ultimately, because it 
doeg not at all follow that the two versions, 
possibly trimmed by the Jehovistic writer on 
the one hand, and by the Elohistic on the 
other, to suit Hebrew requirements, may 
not have been current among the Israelites 
for ages. And they may have acquired great 
authority before they were combined in the 
Pentateuch. 

Looking at the convergence of all these 
lines of evidence to the one conclusion—that 
the story of the Flood in Genesis is merely 
a Bowdlerized version of one of the oldest 
pieces of purely fictitious literature extant ; 
that whether this is, or is not, its origin, the 
events asserted in it to have taken place as- 
suredly never did take place ; further, that, 
in point of fact, the story, in the plain and 
logically necessary sense of its words. has 
long since been given up by orthodox and 
conservative commentators of the Establish- 
ed Church—I can but admire the courage 
and clear foresight of the Anglican divine 
who tells us that we must be prepared to 
choose between the trustworthiness of scien- 
tific method and the trustworthiness of that 
which the Church declares to be Divine an- 
thority. For, to my mind, this declaration 
of war to the knife against secular science, 
even in its most elementary forms ; this re- 
jection without a moment’s hesitation of any 
and all evidence which conflicts with theo- 
logical dogma, is the only position which is 
logically reconcilable with the axioms of 
orthodoxy. If the Gospels truly report that 
which an incarnation of the God of Truth 
communicated to the world, then it surely 
is absurd to attend to any other evidence 
touching matters about which he made any 
clear statement, or the truth of which is 
distinctly implied by his words. If the ex- 
act historical truth of the Gospels is an axiom 
of Christianity, it is as just and right fora 
Christian to say, Let us ‘“‘ close our ears 
against suggestions’’ of scientific critics, as 
it is for the man of science to refuse to waste 
his time upon circle-squarers and flat-earth 
fanatics. 

It is commonly reported that the mani- 


festo by which the Canon of St. Paul’s pro- 
claims that he nails the colours of the strait- 
est Biblical infallibility to the mast of the 
ship ecclesiastical, was put forth as a coun- 
terblast to Lux Mundi; and that the pas- 
sages which I have more particularly quoted 
are directed against the essay on ‘* The Holy 
Spirit and Inspiration”’ in that collection of 
treatises by Anglican divines of high stand- 
ing, who must assuredly be acquitted of 
conscious ‘‘ infidel’? proclivities. I fancy 
that rumour must, for once, be right, for it 
is impossible to imagine a more direct and 
diametrical contradiction than that between 
the passages from the sermon cited above 
and those which follow : 

What is questioned is that our Lord’s words 
foreclose certain critical positions as to the char- 
acter of Old Testament literature. For example, 
does His use of Jonah’s resurrection as a type of 
His own, depend in any real degree upon whether 
it is historical fact or allegory? . . . Once more, 
our Lord uses the time before the Flood, to illus- 
trate the carelessness of men before His own com- 
ing. . . . In referring to the Flood He certainly 
suggests that He is treating it as typical, for He 
introduces circumstances—‘‘ eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage’’—which have no 
counterpart in the original narrative (p. 358-9). 

While insisting on the flow of inspiration 
through the whole of the Old Testament, 
the essayist does not admit its universality. 
Here, also, the new apologetic demands a 
partial fleod : 

But does the inspiration of the recorder guarantee 
the exact historical truth of what he records? 
And, in matter of fact, can the record, with due 
regard to legitimate historical criticism, be pro- 
nounced true? Now, to the latter of these two 
questions (and they are quite distinct questions) we 
may reply that there is nothing to prevent our 
believing, as our faith strongly disposes us to 
believe, that the record from Abraham downward 
is, in substance, in the strict sense historical (p. 
351). 

It would appear, therefore, that there is 
nothing to prevent our believing that the 
record, from Abraham upward, consists of 
stories in the strict sense unhistorical, and 
that the pre-Abrahamic narratives are mere 
moral and religious *‘ types” and parables. 

I confess I soon lose my way when I try 
to follow those who walk delicately among 
‘* types” and allegories. A certain passion 
for clearness forces me to ask, bluntly, 
whether the writer means to say that Jesus 
did not believe the stories in question, or 
that he did ? When Jesus spoke, as of a 
matter of fact, that ‘‘ the Flood came and 
destroyed them all,’’ did he believe that the 
Deluge really took place, or not? It seems 
to me that, as the narrative mentions Noah’s 
wife, and his sons’ wives, there is good 
scriptural warranty for the statement that 
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the antediluvians married and were given in 
marriage ; and I should have thought that 
their eating and drinking might be assumed 
by the firmest believer in the literal truth of 
the story. Moreover, I venture to ask what 
sort of value, as an illustration of God’s 
mnethods of dealing with sin, has an account 
of an event that never happened ? If no 
Flood swept the careless people away, how 
is the warning of more worth than the cry 
of ‘* Wolf’ when there is no wolf? If 
Jonah’s three days’ residence in the whale 
is not an ‘*‘ admitted reality,’’ how could it 
** warrant belief” in the ‘* coming resurrec- 
tion ?” If Lot’s wife was not turned into a 
pillar of salt, the bidding those who turn 
back from the narrow path to ‘*‘ remember’’ 
it is, morally, about on a level with telling 
a naughty child that a bogy is coming to 
fetch it away. Suppose that a Conservative 
orator warns his hearers to beware of great 
political and social changes, lest they end, 
as in France, in the domination of a Robes- 
pierre ; what becomes, not only of his argu- 
ment, but of his veracity, if he, personally, 
does not believe that Robespierre existed and 
did the deeds attributed to him ? 

Like all other attempts to reconcile the 
results of scientifically-conducted investiga- 
tion with the demands of the outworn creeds 
of ecclesiasticism, the essay on Inspiration 
is just such a failure as must await media- 
tion, when the mediator is unable properly 
to appreciate the weight of the evidence for 
the case of one of the two parties. The 
question of ‘* Inspiration’’ really possesses no 
interest for those who have cast ecclegiasti- 
cism and all its works aside, and have no 
faith in any source of truth save that which 
is reached by the patient application of sci- 
entific methods. ‘The theories of inspiration 
are speculations as to the means by which 
the authors of statements, in the Bible or 
elsewhere, have been led to say what they 
have said—and it assumes that natural 
agencies are insufficient for the purpose. I 
prefer to stop short of this problem, finding 
it more profitable to undertake the inquiry 
which naturally precedes it—namely, Are 
these statements true or false ? If they are 
true, it may be worth while to go into the 
question of their supernatural generation ; 
if they are false, it certainly is not worth 
mine. 

Now, not only do I hold it to be proven 
that the story of the Deluge is a pure fic- 
tion ; but I have no hesitation in affirming 
the same thing of the story of the Creation.* 








* So far as I know, the narrative of the Creation is not now 
held to be true, in the sense in which I have defined historical 
truth, by any of the reconcilers, As for the attempts to 
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Between these two lies the story of the 
creation of man and woman and their full 
from primitive innocence, which is even 
more monstrously improbable than either of 
the other two, though, from the nature of 
the case, it is not so easily capable of direct 
refutation. It can be demonstrated that 
the earth took longer than six days in the 
making, and that the Deluge, as described, 
is a physical impossibility ; but there is no 
roving, especially to those who are perfect 
in the art of closing their ears to that which 
they do not wish to hear, that a snake did 
not speak, or that Eve was not made out of 
one of Adam’s ribs. 

The compiler of Genesis, in its present 
form, evidently had a definite plan in his 
mind. His countrymen, like all other men, 
were doubtless curious to know how the 
world began; how men, and _ especially 
wicked men, came into being, and how ex- 
isting nations and races arose among the 
descendants of one stock ; and, finally, what 
was the history of their own particular tribe. 
They, like ourselves, desired to solve the 
four great problems of cosmogony, anthro- 
pogeny, ethnogeny, and geneogeny. The 
Pentateuch furnishes the solutions which 
appeared satisfactory to its author. One of 
these, as we have seen, was borrowed from 
a Babylonian fable ; and I know of no reason 
to suspect any different origin for the rest. 
Now, I would ask, is the story of the fabri- 
cation of Eve to be regarded as one of those 
pre-Abrahamic narratives, the historical 
truth of which is an open question, in face 
of the reference to it in a speech unhappily 
famous for the legal oppression to which it 
has been wrongfully forced to lend itself? 

Have ye not read, that he which made them 
from the beginning made them male and female, 
and said, For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and cleave to his wife ; and the twain 
shall become one flesh ? (Matt. xix. 5). 

If Divine authority is not here claimed 
for the twenty-fourth verse of the second 
chapter of Genesis, what is the value of 
language ? And again, I ask, if one may 
play fast and loose with the story of the Fall 
as a “‘ type” or ‘‘ allegory,” what becomes 
of the foundation of Pauline theology ?— 

For since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive (1 Cor- 
inthians xv. 21, 22). 

If Adam may be held to be no more real 








stretch the Pentateuchal days into periods of thousands or 
millions of years, the verdict of the eminent biblical scholar, 
Dr. Riehm (Der diblische Schépfungsbericht, 1881, pp. 15, 16), 
on such pranks of ‘*‘ Auslegungskunst"’ should be final. Why 
do the reconcilers take Goethe's advice seriously ?— 

“* Tm Auslegen seyd frisch nnd munter ! 
Legt ibr’s nicht aus, so legt was unter,” 
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a personage than Prometheus, and if the 
story of the Fall is merely an instructive 
“type,” comparable to the profound Pro- 
methean mythus, what value has Paul’s dia- 
lectic ? 

While, therefore, every right-minded man 
must sympathise with the efforts of those 
theologians, who have not been able alto- 
gether to close their ears to the still, small 
voice of reason, to escape from the fetters 
which ecclesiasticism has forged, the melan- 
choly fact remains, that the position they 
have taken up is hopelessly untenable. It 
is raked alike by the old-fashioned artillery 
of the Churches and by the fatal weapons 
of precision with which ‘the enfants perdus 
of the advancing forces of science are armed. 
They must surrender, or fall back into a 
more sheltered position. And it is pessible 
that they may long find safety in such re- 
treat. 

It is, indeed, probable that the proportion- 
al number of those who will distinctly pro- 
fess their belief in the transubstantiation of 
Lot’s wife, and the anticipatory experience 
of submarine navigation by Jonah ; 1n water 
standing fathoms deep on the side of a de- 
clivity without anything to hold it up ; and 
in devils who enter swine, will not increase. 
But neither is there ground for much hope 
that the proportion of those who cast aside 
these fictions and adopt the consequence of 
that repudiation, are, for some generations, 
likely to constitute a majority. Our age is 
a day of compromises. ‘The present and the 
near future seem given over to those hap- 
pily, if curiously, constituted people who see 
as little difficulty in throwing aside any 
amount of post-Abrahamic Se riptural nar- 
rative, as the authors of Lux Mundi see in 
sacrificing the pre-Abrahamic stories ; and, 
having distilled away every inconvenient 
matter of fact in Christian history, continue 
to pay divine honours tothe residue. There 
really seems to be no reason why the next 
generation should not listen to a Bampton 
Lecture modelled upon that addressed to the 
last : : 


Time was—and that not very long ago—when all 
the relations of Biblical authors concerning the old 
world were received with a ready belief ; and an 
unreasoning and uncritical faith accepted with 
equal satisfaction the narrative of the Captivity and 
the doings of Moses at the court of Pharaoh, the 
account of the Apostolic meeting in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, and of the fabrication of Eve. We 
can most of us remember when, in this country, 
the whole story of the Exodus, and even the legend 
of Jonah, were seriously placed before boys as his- 
tory, and discoursed of in as dogmatic a tone as 
the tale of Agincourt or the history of the Norman 
Conquest. 

But all this is now changed. The last century 
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has seen the growth of scientific criticism to its full 
strength. The whole world of history has been 
revolutionized and the mythology which embar- 
rassed earnest Christians has vanished as an evil 
mist, the lifting of which has only more fully re- 
vealed the lineaments of infallible Truth. No 
longer in contact with fact of any kind, Faith 
stands now and for ever proudly inaccessible to the 
attacks of the infidel. 


So far the apologist of the future. Why 
not? Cantabit Vacuus. 


For THe MaGazine or CuristTiaAN LITERATURE. 
OLD LIGHTS AND NEW. 


BEING A CoMMENT ON Dr. HUXLEY’S 
ARTICLE ENTITLED, ‘‘ THE LIGHTS OF 
THE CHURCH AND THE LIGHT OF SCI- 
ENCE.” * 


BY SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., 
C.M.G., PRINCIPAL OF MCGILL UNIV “ER- 
SITY, MONTREAL. 


I wave been asked to make some remarks 
on the preceding paper, and I am the more 
disposed to do so because it bears, though in- 
directly, on results of my own studies of the 
narrative of the deluge, which appeared re- 
cently in the Contemporary Reviewt and 
which have been republished in this mag- 
azine.{ It raises alsosome questions scarcely 
touched in that paper, and which may to 
some minds seem important. 

Huxley is well known as a man of world- 
wide reputation in his own specialties, an 
able promoter of scientific education and of 
popular intelligence, an independent seeker 
after truth, and an uncompromising assail- 
ant of whatever he regards as false or wrong. 
He may fall somewhat short of infallibility 
as an exegetist of Holy Scripture, but he rests 
his judgment in this, as in other matters, 
on common sense and scientific methods of 
reasoning ; and his views demand respect 
not only on their own account, but as ex- 
pressing those of a large and probably in- 
creasing number of educated men and 
women, and as likely to exert aw ide influ- 
ence in the formation of opinion. In the 
article in question his attack is directed as 
much against certain schools of ecclesiasti- 
eal thought as against the Old and New 
Testament, and I confess I have little more 





* Reprinted in this number from The Nineteenth Century, 
of July, 1890. 
+ December, 1889. 
¢ See January, 1890, pp. 213-222. 
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sympathy than he with the special views of 

either the High or Broad Churchmen whom 

he assails, and whom it is scarcely fair to 

regard as adequate representatives either of 
. Moses or of Christ. 

On the other hand, I cannot accept his 
estimate of the scientific value of the so- 
called higher criticism, of which Robertson 
Smith, in England, and Wellhausen, in 
Germany, may be taken as advanced ex- 
ponents. ‘To me the methods of these men 
appear to be the reverse of those of legiti- 
mate science, inasmuch as they are not in- 
ductive, but rather analogical and specula- 
tive, while it is their habit to build the 
most stupendous conclusions on the smallest 
possible basis of fact or even of plausible 
conjecture. Their ingenious attempts to 
invert the pyramid of historical truth and 
poise it on its apex, would, if applied to any 
department of natural science, involve it in 
hopeless confusion and would merit the rep- 
robation of all legitimate scientific ns 
ers. Any scientific man who regards such 
men as rational inquirers like himself, and 
trusts to them in matters beyond and above 
his own specialties, is likely to be led far 
astray. If, therefore, I have to oppose any 
of the conclusions of the article in question, 
I would prefer to do so rather as a dissen- 
tient from the misleading critical guides, 
than as an adversary of the genuine scien- 
tific students whom they lead astray. 

Iam entirely at one with Dr. Huxley in 
holding that the statements as to nature 
and history in the Bible are to be inter- 
preted just as we would interpret those in 
any other book. They must be taken as 
intended for men of ordinary common sense 
and intelligence, and as meant to be true 
for every place and forall time. Nay more, 
they should be tested, not merely as we 
would the writings of ordinary authorities, 
but as we would sift the claims of a book 
dealing with the most momentous issues and 
professing to come from a pure and infalli- 
ble source. 

I am also in unison with Dr. Huxley in 
the belief that if the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the Hebrew Scriptures can be dis- 
proved, the New Testament must fall with 
them, except in so far as it might remain 
as a collection of instructive fables, having 
much beauty and an admirable moral ten- 
dency, though the latter would necessarily 
be impaired by the stigma of false preten- 
sions-——a very serious drawback in the minds 
of men of high honor and moral culture. 
On the other hand, the unique character and 
magnificent literary structure of these ven- 
erable records, and the inestimable benefits 
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they have conferred and are conferring on 
mankind, should protect them from cap- 
tious and unfair treatment, and justify a 
certain measure of indignation against any 
who would place them on the rack of a 
cruel and harsh criticism with the view of 
extracting from them unfounded confes- 
sions of guilt. 

Huxley declines to consider the question 
of inspiration, and is entitled to do so from 
the standpoint of an agnostic. If he pro- 
fessed to de atheist the case would be differ- 
ent, as on the supposition of a God caring 
for intelligent creatures, revelation becomes 
antecedently probable. Lle, however, makes 
an admission of a most important charac- 
ter. Ife is willing to inquire if the state- 
ments of the supposed revelation are true 
or false, and if true to ** go into the ques- 
tion of their supernatural generation.” 
This is all that we can ask of an agnostic, 
so far as references to natural facts are con- 
cerned, especially if he is willing to concede, 
which any reasonable man should be, that 
some or many of the statements of revela- 
tion must, from the nature of the case, be 
incapable of physical demonstration. We 
must bear in mind that the only use of 
revelation would be to make known truths 
not attainable or not easily attainable by 
other means. We must not treat the Bible 
as the Caliph Omar is said to have treated 
the Alexandrian library, when he decreed 
that ‘‘ If the books contain only what is in 
the Koran they are useless, if anything else 
then they are false.” In other words, we 
have no right to say, ‘‘If the Bible con- 
tains only elementary truths on natural 
science then we have no need of it, if any- 
thing not verifiable by natural science it 
must be untrue.” 

We should also have distinctly before us 
two leading facts respecting inspiration 
which are sometimes tacitly overlooked. 
First, there must be in it a human as well 
as a divine element. Our Lord, in His 
closing address to Ilis disciples, as recorded 
by John,* clearly defines this. He says 
that they are to be Ilis witnesses ‘* because 
they have been with Him from the begin- 
ning.” In this respect their testimony is 
merely that of human observation and 
memory. But He also says that the Holy 
Spirit will ‘‘ bring all things to their re- 
membrance” and guide them ‘‘into all 
truth.” This is the divine element, or in- 
spiration, properly so called. This authori- 
tative definition of the Master corresponds 
with that given later by Peter, ‘* Holy 





* John xiv. 26; xv.'26, 27; xvi. 13 
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men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” * ‘They were ‘‘ holy men,” 
incapable of deceit, and desirous of telling 
the truth for the best ends. They ‘‘ spake” 
and that was their own act, but they were 
** moved ”’—that is, impelled and guided by 
God’s Spirit. Secondly, revelation must 
always be imperfect or at least incomplete. 
Patriarchs and prophets of old knew only 
parts of the truth up to the requirements 
and capacities of their own times; and 
even after all that Christ taught, Paul could 
say, ‘‘ We know in part, and we prophesy in 
part.” ¢ Science can be only a very partial 
and imperfect revealer of natural fact and 
law, and divine revelation in its own sphere 
resembles science in this. 

With such limitations, and after the vin- 
dication of the essential truth of the state- 
ments of the Bible to nature and history, it 
may, as our author admits, be ‘* worth 
while” for even an agnostic: to look into 
the evidence of inspiration ; and any such 
good intention on his part should be en- 
couraged in the interest of truth and fair 
play. In doing so, however, he should 
take the benefit of his own caution to the 
advocates of ** outworn creeds,” and beware 
of confounding mere speculations with sci- 
entific facts and inductions, and of substi- 
tuting doubtful dogmas of his own for those 
of *‘ ecclesiasticism.” 

While writing I am furnished with an 
additional illustration of the relations of 
science and revelation by a question asked, 
not by Dr. Huxley, but by one of the 
“lights of the Church.” { Ue asks, 
‘** What attitude do we suppose our Lord to 
hold toward the great discoveries in the 
world of nature which the latter times have 
revealed—toward the astronomy, the geol- 
ogy, the physics of the present ?”’ and he 
asks a similar question in relation to our 
Saviour’s elite accuracy in quoting the 
Old Testament. He answers both in a half- 
hearted and evasive manner, attributing, in 
fact, to Jesus an intellectual inferiority and 
liability to error in such subjects, somewhat 
similar to the distinction sometimes made 
between the ordinary and ez cathedra utter- 
ances of the pope. Such a conclusion seems 
to me equally at variance with scientific 
habits of thought and with rational views 
of inspiration. The sciences referred to re- 
late to physical facts appreciated by our 
senses and reason, but which we know only 
as phenomena, the outward appearances of 
inward realities. Inspiration, if it deals 
with such things, must penetrate below the 








* 2 Peter i. 21. + 1 Cor. xiii. 9, and the Context. 
¢ Rev. Canon Travers Smith, ‘** The Expositor,’ Aug. 1890. 
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superficial phenomena and refer to a First 
Cause. Science is a screen on which we 
see projected the shadows of invisible pow- 
ers. Divine knowledge must necessarily 
deal with the actor behind the screen. 
Jesus accordingly shows no knowledge of 
the technicalities of science ancient or mod- 
ern, but His statements as to nature often 
relate to matters lying behind and beyond 
science. He displays no knowledge or pre- 
science of the critical discussions of the 
nineteenth century, except as they may be 
included in His general prophetic warnings 
against the subtle deceptions of the last 
times, but He deals with the facts which 
lie behind such discussions, and with the 
human subjective elements involved in 
them. He shows this in His reported con- 
troversies with the Sadducees, the repre- 
sentatives in His time of our scientific and 
critical sceptics. An apposite illustration 
is afforded by the remarkable conversation 
recorded in the twenty-second chapter of 
Matthew’s Gospel, on the subject of the 
reality and conditions of a future life. 
This passage should be carefully studied by 
those who would appreciate our Lord’s 
mode of treatment of natural facts and the 
Old Testament revelation. We may gather 
from it that if confronted with the modern 
successors of the Sadducees, He might ad- 
minister the same mild but comprehensive 
rebuke, ‘‘ Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God.” * 

In applying to the Bible the tests of nat- 
ural and historical truth on which he in- 
sists, Dr. Huxley takes as his leading ex- 
ample the narrative of the deluge as given 
in Genesis. Many of the objections which 
he urges have been met in the paper on 
this subject already referred to, but he 
raises some new points, and he brings in 
incidentally three other portions of Bible 
history to which the New Testament and 
our Lord himself are fully committed ; 
viz., the fate of Lot’s wife, Jonah’s adven- 
ture with the great fish, and the demoniacal 
possession of the Gadarene swine. It may 
be well first to dispose of these difficulties 
and to notice the deluge questions later. 

The fate of Lot’s wife was a tragical one, 
and affords a warning to be held in remem- 
brance by all backsliders, laggards, and 
stragglers from the advance of humanity. 
But it is distressing to think that any one 
should imagine that the unfortunate woman 
was subjected to the terrible process of hav- 
ing ‘‘ the chemical compounds” of her body 
‘‘converted into sodium chloride.’”’ No 





* Matt. xxii. 29. 
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such statement occurs in Genesis, and I 
have failed to find it even in the commen- 
tators, many of whom seem to vie with each 
other in the conceits and crudities which 
they heap on this unfortunate story. Such 
a statement would be discreditable to an 
author who is stated to have received a lib- 
eral education in the country in which 
chemistry originated, and from which it 
takes its name. It would, indeed, if it oc- 
curred in Genesis, furnish a stronger argu- 
ment against the Mosaic authorship of the 
book than any I have met with. 

[ have elsewhere* fully commented on the 
narrative of the destruction of the cities of 
the plain, and have shown that it must 
have been originally derived from the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, and must have been 
written by an author of much culture and 
information respecting natural phenomena, 
and especially those of the region in ques- 
tion. Ina bitumen eruption, such as that 
to which he refers the catastrophe, the 
ejection of brine would be a very probable 
accompaniment, especially in the valley of 
the Salt Sea; and nothing could be more 
likely than that the bodies of many of those 
who perished should after the event appear 
covered with saline matter. The word 
** pillar’’ in our version is an unfortunate 
one, and not a good translation of the orig- 
inal word, which should be rendered ‘*‘ heap’’ 
or ‘* pile.’ The record does not say that 
Lot’s wife was converted into salt, but that 
she *‘ became a heap or mound of salt ;”’ 
and the meaning evidently is that instead 
of being buried in the ordinary way under 
a cairn of stones, the catastrophe which 
took her life buried her also under its own 
deposits. We can imagine the survivors of 
that dreadful day returning to look for 
their perished kinswoman, and finding noth- 
ing to represent her body but one of those 
mounds of salt or saline mud which, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, covered the once fertile plain.t+ 
The connection of Lot’s wife by medieval 
and modern travellers with the old salt 
cliffs of Jebel Usdum at the other end of 
the Dead Sea is perfectly absurd, and, 
though it may have had some connection 
with the translation “‘ pillar” in the Eng- 
lish version, cannot have been in the mind 
of the original writer, who shows himself 
well acquainted with the locality. and who 
must have known that the salt cliffs at the 
south end of the sea were there before the 
cities of the plain were built. From a sci- 
entific point of view, however, it is interest- 





* ** Modern Science in Bible Lands,” chap. viii. 
+ Deut. xxix. 23. 
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ing to note that the ejection of saline water 
and mud, which often accompanies the de- 
structive bitumen eruptions of North 
America, and which is implied in the sub- 
sequent reference in Deuteronomy, is not 
mentioned by the writer in Genesis, except 
in the incidental reference to the fate of 
Lot’s wife, which thus constitutes an addi- 
tional evidence of the graphic truthfulness 
of the story. 

If, therefore, we are advised in the New 
Testament to ‘* remember Lot’s wife,’’ in 
view of the necessity of escaping the coming 
doom of those iniquities, ecclesiastical and 
civil, which ‘* spiritually are called Sodom 
and Egypt,” there is really no scientific 
reason to prevent us from accepting the 
warning. On the contrary, its force should 
be more keenly felt by the scientific mind, 
and I should have no hesitation in urging 
any of my scientific friends who may be in 
danger of failing to escape from either the 
unbeliefs or superstitions of this present 
evil world, to ‘‘ remember Lot’s wife.” 

The little Book of Jonah, in its revelation 
of the modes of religious thought in the 
ancient world, of human nature in general, 
and of the plans of God, is perhaps, next to 
the inimitable histories of Ruth and Joseph, 
the most attractive in the Old Testament ; 
but the entombment of the prophet in the 
body of the great fish is the fly in the pot 
of ointment which causes it to have an un- 
pleasant savor in the nostrils of some mod- 
ern readers. Yet, singularly enough, it 
afforded to Jesus the best sign which He 
could give to educated and critical objectors 
in His time, of the reality of that still 
greater stumbling-block, Ilis own resurrec- 
tion. 

Much learned industry has been expended 
in reducing, so to speak, the miraculous 
character of this episode of Jonah and the 
fish, by speculating as to the kind of fish in- 
tended, whether some kind of whale or 
shark, and by adducing examples of frogs 
and rabbits extracted alive out of the stom- 
achs of serpents, and of newts retained ina 
living state in the stomachs of men. If the 
object had been to show the natural possi- 
bility of Jonah’s adventure, Dr. Huxley 
might have collected from his reading many 
such examples ; but he takes the opposite 
course in rejecting the story as altogether 
incredible on physiological grounds. In 
this, curiously enough, he coincides in his 
premises, though not in his conclusion, with 
the miraculous side of the argument. T'ak- 
ing our Lord’s reference as an illustration, 
the more any one can show that the narra- 
tive of Jonah is naturally credible and not 
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miraculous, the less apposite will the case 
be to that of our Lord’s resurrection. On 
the other hand, if any one could show that 
the residence of a living man in a fish’s 
belly for three days is as impossible as the 
spontaneous resurrection of a dead man after 
a similar interval, he would so far vindicate 
the analogy as stated by Jesus. In this re- 
spect Dr. Huxley’s position is, if I may so 
speak, hyperorthodox, or it would be so if 
he could admit the possibility of a miracle. 

That the author of the Book of Jonah re- 
garis the incident as miraculous appears 
not merely from his not attempting any 
natural explanation of it, but from his state- 
ment that ‘** the Lord had prepared a great 
fish to swallow up Jonah.” The same ex- 
pression is used of Jonah’s gourd, which the 
Lord ‘* prepared” or caused to grow for his 
benefit, of the worm which destroyed the 
gourd, and of the kamsin which vexed the 
prophet. In all these cases-ordinary nat- 
ural objects are employed, but in a special 
or miraculous way. Analogy would lead to 
the inference that the fish might have been 
of some ordinary species, but miraculously 
provided for a particular end. The narra- 
tive therefore belongs to that class of so- 
called miracles in which natural energies or 
objects are employed for special purposes 
not occurring in the ordinary course of 
events, but still in accordance with the nat- 
ural powers belonging to them and the nat- 
ural laws regulating them. 

To understand this, let us suppose that 
the narrator had said, ‘‘ There happened 
accidentally to be a tree drifting by, to 
which Jonah clung and on which he drifted 
three days till it was cast ashore.” This 
would have been scarcely more probable 
than the actual statement, while it would 
have deprived the incident of all applica- 
bility to the resurrection of Jesus, and would 
have left it uncertain whether Jonah was 
indebted for his safety to a mere accident 
or toa miracle. The case would have been 
slightly different if it had been represented as 
a natural occurrence, so far as the accidental 
presence of a cachalot or a basking shark 
was concerned ; but in that case the miracle 
of the preservation of the prophet would 
still remain. So, if we are to give any 
credit to the story, we must fall back on the 
formula ‘‘God prepared.” Observe, how- 
ever, that, even so, it is no more miraculous 
than Jonah’s receiving a commission to 
preach in Nineveh, or than the storm raised 
for his special benefit, or the repentance of 
the Ninevites, or the preparation of the 
gourd, or the worm, or the hot wind. All 
of these, if facts, depend on the existence 
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and intervention of a Divine Father of men, 
using His own natural agencies just as a 
wise and benevolent man might use the in- 
struments he had prepared, without either 
explaining or imparting to others the pow- 
ers he might put forth. Thus all the parts 
of the story harmonize with each other and 
with the miracles of the New Testament, 
and we have no reason to discard either as 
incredible unless we take the ground of re- 
fusing to believe in the miraculous on any 
evidence whatever—an attitude absurdly 
unscientific when we consider how much 
that is easy to one man is miraculous to an- 
other, and how vast is the field of the nat- 
ural and spiritual possibilities that lie be- 
yond the narrow limits of our scientific 
knowledge. 

It is not my purpose here to dwell on the 
beautiful and touching significance of the 
Book of Jonah in a spiritual point of view, 
which commended it to Christ as an em- 
blem of the resurrection, and endeared it to 
those old Roman Christians who have left 
so many representations of it on their tombs 
in the catacombs, and to whom the Chris- 
tian resurrection was a revelation so great 
and glorious. We may pass on therefore to 
the Gadarene swine. 

Ilere it is proper to interpose two objec- 
tions to the treatment sometimes given to 
this part of Christ’s history. In the first 
place, what right has any one to sneer at 
the demonology and angelology of the New 
Testament as things absurd or incredible, 
or as late acquisitions of the Hebrews de- 
rived from heathen nations ? The idea of 
spiritual beings, good or evil, superior in 
power and intelligence to man, is one of the 
most primitive and widely diffused of all 
religious beliefs, and so consonant to the 
analogies of our own nature that it is diffi- 
cult to divest ourselves of it. It may be 
true that some things, at one time attrib- 
uted to such intermediate beings, may 
now be more properly regarded as_ the re- 
sults of the direct action of God Himself 
through ITis natural energies and laws ; but 
no one can prove that the existence of such 
beings is either impossible or improbable. 

On the other hand, the evidence of their 
existence must necessarily be different from 
that on which our belief in ordinary mate- 
rial nature is based, though it is not dis- 
similar to that which is the scientific basis 
of belief in energies known only by their 
effects and not at all in their own nature. 
Secondly, if there are spiritual beings dis- 
tinct from ourselves, what grounds have we 
for setting limits to their powers in acting 
on persons or things, other than those which 
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have been fixed by the laws of God, or, if 
we prefer so to express it, by the laws of 
their own nature, which may or may not be 
known to us? If such beings can, under 
certain conditions, seize upon the hidden 
cords which connect the will of man with 
his brain and body, may they not be equally 
able to tamper with the brain and nerves of 
other animals ? 

This much being premised, we have a 
right to say that the story of the Gadarene 
swine is not only one that may be true in 
fact, but one having a significance and in- 
structive bearing quite peculiar to itself. 
Let us examine the narrative as given in 
Mark, which some of our critical friends 
profess to regard as the primitive gospel. 

It was after along and fatiguing day of 
teaching and working among excited crowds 
on the west side of the lake of Gennesaret, 
that Jesus asked His disciples in the even- 
ing to convey Him to the other side in quest 
of rest and quiet. So, without making any 
special provision, they take Him as He was, 
in the boat they had been using—probably 
one of those flat, broad-sterned boats that 
one still sees in the East used as ferry- 
boats. Prostrate with fatigue, Jesus throws 
Himself on the cushion in the stern of the 
boat and falls asleep. He is awaked by the 
appeals of the disciples when the storm 
bursts on them, and quietly arising com- 
mands the wind and the waves to be still 
and they obey. Mark says on this, ‘* They 
feared a great fear and said one to another, 
what manner of man is this?” We may 
well suppose that even the disciples were 
forcibly struck with the strange contrast 
between human weakness and divine power 
as manifested in the same person. It is 
well to note, however, that they emphasize 
the remark that even the wind and the sea 
obey Jesus, while they make no note of 
surprise at the healing of the demoniac. I 
confess that, as a student of physical sci- 
ence, I sympathize with them in the dis- 
tinction. 

On arrival at the Gadarene shore disap- 
pointment awaits the party in the boat. 
They are met by a savage demoniac shout- 
ing his wild welcome. Jesus, wearied as 
He was and disappointed of Ilis needed 
rest, does not shun the encounter. The 
demons—personal demons and many of 
them—can only ask for quarter. They beg 
that they may not be sent out of the dis- 
trict or region, and as they cannot any 
longer inhabit human hosts that they may 
be allowed to infest swine. The result was 
one which perhaps they did not anticipate, 
or if they did, regarded it as a way of being 
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avenged on Jesus by prepossessing the peo- 
ple against Him. In any case they are suc- 
cessful in this, and Jesus is in His turn de- 
sired to depart. So they seem to have 
gained their point and the Saviour is de- 
prived of His rest and repelled from the 
country of the Gadarenes and the Province 
of Decapolis. But evil may be made to 
work for good. The dispossessed demoniac 
becomes a missionary and publishes through- 
out the whole province how great things 
Jesus had done for him. All men won- 
dered, and we have reason to believe that 
many were converted to Christianity in 
Decapolis through the labors of this extem- 
porized missionary. To these people the 
demoniacal possession was a reality, Canis 
they had seen its effects, though the cause 
may to them have been as inscrutable and 
as much beyond their control as is the case 
with many forms of insanity in our own 
time. 

The story is simply told without display 
or comment, and its credibility must rest 
on the same grounds with that of other 
parts of our Lord’s history, while its ten- 
dency and lessons are of the utmost value 
to us. Fools may scoff at it, but men of 
science, who know how much in the demain 
of non-material causation exists and is still 
mysterious, should not be willing to throw 
the first stone. 

We now come to the pitce de resistance 
of the article—the story of the deluge. In 
the paper already referred to I have care- 
fully examined the narrative in Genesis, 
and have shown its integrity as the state- 
ment of a witness of the event, its accord- 
ance with natural facts and historical testi- 
mony, and its inherent credibility. I shall 
therefore confine myself to some special 
points raised in the article now before us, 
and which did not occur to me as likely to 
be agitated at the present time. 

One of these, and the one most dwelt on, 
I should, perhaps, apologize for detaining 
the reader to consider, but trite though it 
is, the use made of it gives it importance. 
This is the question of the universality of 
the deluge. It is obvious that there are 
four senses in which a catastrophe like the 
deluge of Noah may be aflirmed or denied 
to have been universal. (1) It may have 
been universal in the sense of being a deep 
stratum of water covering the whole globe, 
both land and sea. Such universality could 
not have been in the mind of the writer, 
and probably has been claimed knowingly 
by no writer in modern times. Halley in 
the last century understood the conditions 
of such universality, though he seems to 
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have supposed that the impact of a comet 
might supply the necessary water. Owen 
has directed attention to the fact that such 
a deluge might be as fatal to the inhabi- 
tants of the waters as to those of the land. 
In any case, such universality would de- 
mand an enormous supply of water from 
some extra-terrestrial source. (2) The del- 
uge may have been universal in the sense 
of being a submersion of the whole of the 
land, either by subsidence or by elevation 
of the ocean bed. Such a state of things 
may have existed in primitive geological 
ages before our continents were elevated, 
but we have no scientific evidence of its re- 
currence at any later time, though large 
portions of the continents have been again 
and again submerged. The writers of 
Genesis (chapter 1) and of Psalm 104 seem 
to have known of no such total submergence 
since the elevation of the first dry land, and 
nothing of this kind is expressed or cer- 
tainly implied in the deluge story. (3) The 
deluge may have been universal in so far as 
man, its chief object, and certain animals 
useful or necessary to him are concerned. 
This kind of universality would seem to 
have been before the mind of the writer, 
when he says that ‘‘ Noah only” and they 
who were with him in the ark remained 
alive.* (4) The deluge may have been uni- 
versal in so far as the area of observation 
and information of the narrator extended. 
The story is evidently told in the form of a 
narrative derived from eye-witnesses, and 
this form, as I have elsewhere observed, 
seems to have been chosen or retained par- 
posely to avoid any question of universality 
of the first and second kinds referred to 
above. The same form of narrative is pre- 
served in the Chaldean legend. This fact 
is not affected by the doctrine held by some 
of the schools of disintegrators, that the 
narrative is divisible into two documents, 
respectively ‘* Jahvisitic’’ and ‘‘ Elohistic.” 
I have elsewhere+ shown that there is a very 
different reason for the use of these two 
names of God. But if there were two orig- 
inal witnesses whose statements were put 
together by an editor, this surely does not 
invalidate their testimony or deprive them 
of the right to have it understood as they 
intended. 

It is thus evident that the whole question 
of *‘ universality” is little more than a mere 
useless logomachy, having no direct relation 
to the facts or to the credibility of the nar- 
rative. 

It is well, however, here to note that this 
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useless strife about a word is no unfair ex- 
ample of the method of the so-called higher 
criticism in its treatment of the Bible. I 
could quote many instances from the writ- 
ings of men of some repute both in Germany 
and in England. Such trifling requires 
merely to be explained to render it ridicu- 
lous ; but when we find that it can mislead 
such men as Huxley and some of the divines 
whom he criticises, we need not wonder 
that it-is accepted as sound learning by the 
crowd of mere littératewrs and general 
readers. 

There are also in connection with this 
question of universality certain scientific 
and historical facts which should be clearly 
stated in any discussion of the subject. 
Nothing is more certainly known in geology 
than that at the close of the later Tertiary or 
Pleistocene age the continents of the North- 
ern Hemisphere stood higher and spread 
their borders more widely than at present. 
In this period also they were tenanted by a 
very grand and varied mammalian fauna, 
and it is in this continental age of the later 
Pleistocene or early modern time that we 
find the first unequivocal evidence of man 
as existing on various parts of the conti- 
nents. At the close of this period occurred 
changes, whether sudden or gradual we do 
not know, though they could not have oc- 
cupied a very long time, which led to the 
extinction of the earliest races of men and 
many contemporaneous animals. That 
these changes were in part, at least, of the 
nature of submergence we know from the 
fact that our present continents are more 
sunken or less elevated out of the water, 
and also from the deposit of superficial 
gravels and other detritus more recent than 
the Pleistocene over their surfaces. The 
human period of geology is thus separated 
into two portions by a submergence which 
must have been fearfully destructive of 
human and animal life, and vastly more ex- 
tensive than that portion of the Noachian 
deluge which came under the observation of 
the author or authors of the narrative in 
Genesis. If, therefore, we suppose that ex- 
isting men are the descendants of survivors 
of this event, there can be no reason to 
doubt that a catastrophe so terrible might 
remain in remembrance, and might be the 
same with the historical deluge recorded in 
the traditions and early history of so many 
races of men. Further, since large tracts 
of land in the Mediterranean, in the Persian 
Gulf and its vicinity, and on the coasts of 
Western Europe, which are known to have 
been above water in the antediluvian period 
are still submerged, it is possible that as yet 
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we know nothing of the arts or literature of 
the greater and more civilized peoples of 
the antediluvian world except from histori- 
cal records. If we could ascertain all the 
facts of this kind, it is possible that fewer 
difficulties would attend our speculations as 
to the origin and extent of civilization both 
before and after the deluge. At one time. 
indeed, it was supposed that the geological 
deluge was a much more ancient event than 
that of Noah, but recent discoveries have 
tended greatly to strengthen the probability 
of their identity as to date. Thus geology 
and archeology have no alternative but to 
believe in a deluge of wider range geographi- 
cally than we could have inferred with any 
certainty from the narrative in Genesis. 
Why Dr. Huxley should have omitted to 
refer to these facts, so well known to all 
workers in Pleistocene geology, I cannot 
conjecture, unless he still thinks, with a 
few over-cautious savants, that it is danger- 
ous to connect these ascertained facts of 
science with such despised mythical stories 
as those in the Bible and in the Chaldean 
Genesis. 

One other objection to the deluge narra- 
tive perhaps deserves a word of comment— 
that urged against the statement of the 
gradual disappearance of the waters. The 
extraordinary difficulty is raised respecting 
this, that the water must have rushed sea- 
ward in a furious torrent. The objection is 
based apparently on the idea that the founda- 
tion for the original narrative was a river 
inundation in the Mesopotamian plain. 
This cannot be admitted ; butif it were, the 
objection would not apply. River inunda- 
tions, whether of the Nile or Euphrates, 
subside inch by inch, not after the manner 
of mountain torrents. Thus this objection 
is another instance of difficulties gratui- 
tously imported into the history. 

In point of fact the narrator represents 
the deluge as prevailing for a whole year, 
which would be impossible in the case of a 
river inundation. He attributes it in part, 
at least, to the ‘‘ great deep’”—that is, the 
ocean ; and he represents the ark as drifting 
inland or toward the north. Such condi- 
tions can be satisfied only by the supposition 
of a subsidence of the land, similar, in kind, 
at least, to the great post-glacial flood of 
geology. Partial subsidences of this kind, 
local but very extreme, have occurred even 
in later times, as, for instance, in the Runn 
of Cutch, the delta of the Mississippi, and 
the delta of the Nile ; and if the objectors 
are determined to make the deluge of Noah 
very local and more recent than the post- 
glacial flood, it would be more rational to 


refer to subsidences like those just men. 
tioned, and of which they will find examples 
in Lyell’s ‘* Principles” and other geologi- 
cal books. It is, however, decidedly more 
probable that Noah’s flood is identical with 
that which destroyed the men of the mam- 
moth age, the paleocosmic or ‘‘ paleo- 
lithic”? men ;* and in that case the reces. 
sion of the waters would probably be grad- 
ual, but intermittent, “‘ going and return- 
ing,” a8 our ancient narrator has it; but 
there need not have been any violent 
debacle. 

After the above explanations, what can we 
say of the assertion that these objections 
are based on ‘‘ assured physical knowledge’’ 
and *‘* well-ascertained facts in the depart- 
ments of literature and history,’’ and that 
by this combined evidence the story of the 
deluge is shown to be *‘ utterly devoid of 
historical truth.”’ If the old Hebrew 
prophet and lawgiver could rise from that 
unknown grave which is the type of his 
modesty and heroic self-abnegation, he 
might surely be permitted to plead that in 
giving, to the best of his knowledge, the 
testimony which he had received, he has 
been guilty of no such baseless assertions 
either as to nature or history as those of 
which his modern detractors may be justly 
convicted. 

Other objections, incidentally introduced 
in connection with the deluge, are derived 
from the longevity of the antediluvians, 
their alleged advances in the arts of life, 
the shortness of the ordinary chronology. 
These have, however, been effectually 
threshed out long ago in works sufficiently 
accessible. But I am tempted to notice, 
before closing, the reference twice made to 
the origin of woman, as related in Genesis, 
more especially as it is adduced in disparage- 
ment of that remarkable utterance of Jesus + 
respecting the marriage relation, which 
makes the woman the true head of the 
household, and asserts her rights in a man- 
ner which even modern civilization has not 
fully recognized. I have dealt with this 
objection in a previous workt in discussing 
Haeckel’s monistic doctrines ; and perhaps 
the best method of treatment here will 
to challenge the objector to improve on the 
simple statement in Genesis. As an evolu- 
tionist he should be able to account, with- 
out any divine intervention, for the origin 
of man and of the sexes, with their existing 
and past relations. He should be able to 
inform us, not as a mere hypothesis or 





* ‘*Modern Science in Bible Lands,” chaps. iil. and iv. 
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speculation, but asa matter of fact and of 
legitimate induction therefrom, how, when, 
and where, and under what circumstances, 
and with what precautions against inter- 
mixture with unimproved simian relatives 
man and woman originated, and how their 
conjugal relations and those to their off- 
spring were fixed, either before or after 
they acquired the gifts of reason and speech. 
We are told that the biblical account of this 
matter contradicts scientific facts and is 
even ‘‘ monstrously improbable,’’ and that 
the ‘‘ origin of man among living things” 
is ‘a problem which lies strictly within the 
province of physical science.”” Now the 
world has been favored with a great num- 
ber of ingenious speculations as to the origin 
of man and the origin of marriage and other 
social relations, which speculations are all 
more or less out of harmony with the Bible 
and with historical and natural facts, but 
are lamentably deficient in the matter of 
adequate proof. It would, if we are to 
abandon the Mosaic theory, be very refresh- 
ing and instructive once for all to have the 
actual and irrefragable evidence of indis- 
putable scientific fact. 

I have in this paper confined myself to 
comments on the matters in hand, and have 
treated these from the point of view merely 
of a student of nature interested in the 
moral and religious advancement of human- 
ity, and in the validity of that revelation on 
which our higher beliefs and hopes for this 
world and the next must at present rest. 
This is, of course, only a partial and imper- 
fect method of treating an inspired record 
claiming divine authority, and preferring 
to enlighten man as to his highest inter- 
ests. Still, as the Word of the Lord goes 
on in its high mission from age to age, it is 
well now and then to remove from it the 
accretions which have masked its form ; 
just as one desires to remove mud hovels or 
desert sand gathered around some noble 
Egyptian temple, that men may be able 
once more to behold it in its pristine beauty. 
But the figure applies only in part. The 
Egyptian temple, belongs to a religion 
which, however attractive in its time, has 
passed away. Jesus alone has the right to 
say, ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away ; 
but My words shall not pass away.”’ * 

The above comments, slight though they 
must necessarily be, may serve to point out 
the weakness of some of the so-called scien- 
tific and critical objections to the biblical 
history, and that these largely represent 
that kind of ignorance characterized by our 
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Lord as ‘‘ not knowing the Scriptures nor 
the power of God.’? Such questions re- 
quire for their solution more of earnest faith 
in the Bible and serious study of its con- 
tents as the Word of God, and more of 
painstaking investigation of phenomena, 
whether sensuous or spiritual, considered as 
manifestations of God's ower. They are 
not to be settled by conflicts between “‘ ec- 
clesiasticism’’ and agnostic science, and 
wise men will not allow these seriously to 
interfere with their beliefs. 

The ecclesia of the New Testament, the 
assembly of the faithful, should represent 

urely the life and teaching of Jesus and 
[is apostles ; but ‘‘ ecclesiasticism” may re- 
fer to something quite different. It may 
be either a shallow and feeble compromise 
between the truth of God and any system 
of philosophy or speculation which may at 
the time be dominant, or, on the other 
hand, it may represent mere sacerdotal pre- 
tension, or another system of compromises in 
which Christianity is made to return to the 
beggarly elements of ritualism and formal- 
ism discarded at its birth, or to the super- 
stitions of later times. These things are 
sometimes laid to the charge of the Bible, 
as the outcome of its teaching. They are 
rather the products of its putrefaction and 
decay, or perhaps have the same relation to 
Christianity that a dry-rot fungus has to 
the tree in which it grows, or the rust- 
fungus to the ripening grain. 

On the other side, physical science, which 
should consist of rational and arranged 
knowledge of natural phenomena, is often 
represented by a dry materialism which re- 
fuses to recognize the moral and spiritual as 
elements in nature, or even by speculations 
and foregone conclusions as far remote from 
natural truth as ‘‘ ecclesiasticism’’ may be 
from that of the Bible, and for which we 
might fairly coin a companion word— 
** pseudognosticism.” * 

So long as the battle rages between these 
two antagonists of ecclesiasticism and pseudo- 
gnosticism, neither the Bible nor Chris- 
tianity is very directly interested, except 
that if one giant should slay the other, the 
whole force of the survivor might be thrown 
against them. Of this, however, there is 
no immediate prospect, and quiet workers 
must be content to endure the noise, the 
dust, and occasional random blows till a 
better time comes. It is a hopeful sign 
that so much is being done in the mean time 
for the circulation and exposition of the 
Bible and for the vindication of its truth 
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by archeological discovery, for the spread 
of Christianity and civilization by mission- 
ary effort, and for the enlightenment of all 
men in things spiritual and natural. Let 
us hope that these quiet forces may prevail, 
and that after the present combatants have 
exhausted themselves in mutual conflicts, 
the meek may ‘“‘ inherit the earth.”” When 
the predictions of the New Testament are 
fulfilled this will assuredly take place, 
though not till after a contest in which 
many things now dominant will be over- 
thrown. 
MONTREAL, September, 1890. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES. 
BY WILFRID MEYNELL. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), September, 1890, 


JoHN Henry NEWMAN, the eldest of a 
family of six children, was born within 
sound of Bow Bells [Feb. 21, 1801; d. 
Aug. 11, 1890], and he had his own ex- 
perience of the ‘Turn Again Whitting- 
ton” legend. For him, as well as for my 
Lord Mayor, certain phrases chimed, and 
they directed his steps. The child’s 
** Tolle, lege—tolle, lege,’? converted St. 
Augustine ; and St. Augustine’s *‘ Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum’’ converted Cardi- 
nal Newman. Face to face with the paral- 
lel between the Donatists and the Anglicans 
drawn by Cardinal Wiseman in the Dudlin 
Review, Newman was left unmoved until 
he caught the words. ‘‘ Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum, kept ringing in my ears. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum! By those 
great words of the ancient Father, inter- 
preting and summing up the long and 
varied course of ecclesiastical history, the 
theory of the Via Media was absolutely 
pulverised.”” From the head-centre of 
worldliness—the city of London, and from 
its innermost shrines of mammon and 
money—the banking houses, may be said 
to have issued forth those two captains of 
war upon the world—the great contem- 
porary English Cardinals. Cardinal Man- 
ning’s father was connected with the Bank 
of England, Cardinal Newman’s was a part- 
ner with the Ramsbottoms in Lombard 
Street ; the relative positions of the two 
banks, one official and the other a private 
venture, being afterwards reproduced in 
the ecclesiastical careers of the two boys 
born within a decade of years of one an- 
other, and friends, counterparts, and con- 
trasts during sixty years, 


Newman’s father, whose family were 
small landed proprietors in Cambridgeshire, 
was a man of cultivation, equally enthusi- 
astic as a musician and as a I'reemason, 
He married Miss Jemima Fourdrinier ; and 
it is a little curious to remember that New- 
man, by his mother, was, like Faber by his 
father, a direct descendant of Huguenot 
refugees. The Fourdriniers were paper- 
makers, who had introduced improvements 
into the process of manufacture, and the 
name is still to be seen ona plate by the 
wayfarer on Ludgate Hill. lhe bank fail- 
ing, Mr. Newman took a brewery at Alton, 
working at it with a perseverance that did 
not command success. The mother’s joint- 
ure was all that finally remained to the 
family, and even this was diminished by 
Goschen-like feats in national finance. It 
was said that John Henry Newman was to 
go to the Bar, had things flourished ; just 
as young Manning seemed settling at the 
Colonial Office when the fortunes of his 
father, too, fell or fluctuated. The Estab- 
lished Church offered to both a readier live- 
lihood, and though it is suggested that Car- 
dinal Manning and Mr. Gladstone might 
have changed places with advantage to 
both, no one, probably, has ever seriously 
believed that the one Cardinal, any more 
than the other, was without a clamorous 
vocation for an ecclesiastical career. As- 
suredly never did temporalities, or the need 
of them, so work for spirituality as in this 
story of the ways and means of families—a 
story which, in Newman’s case at least, is 
not mere rumour and afterthought. It be- 
came one of John Henry’s pleasures to be 
able to give his father, at a time of care and 
embarrassment, the good news of his elec- 
tion to a Fellowship at Oriel. This was in 
1823, and the father died not long after, to 
be followed very suddenly, about 1828, by 
a daughter Mary. The family drifted from 
place to place—to Brighton ; to Strand-on- 
the-Green ; in 1829 to a cottage at Hors- 
ath, which they exchanged for a cottage 
in Nuneham Courtney, offered to Newman 
by Dornford, a Fellow of Oriel. ‘‘ In the 
Midlands,”’ says Thomas Mozley, ‘* it would 
have been set down as the habitation of a 
family of weavers or stockingers.” But it 
had its associations. Jean Jacques Rous: 
seau had lived in it; and Nuneham was 
supposed to be Goldsmith’s ‘‘ deserted vil- 
lage.” It was there that a group of the 
family was drawn by Miss Maria Giberne, 
a lady who much admired Newman in those 
days and who did him service afterwards in 
Italy, hunting up as witnesses the unfortu- 
nate women whose testimony was so fatal to 
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Dr. Achilli’s character, though it failed to 
win the verdict of the court. That group, 
which has the affectations of the time, 
added to the drawing and composition of a 
lady amateur also of ‘the time, was described 
by the Cardinal, in a letter he wrote to me 
late in his life, as ‘‘ a libel on my mother 
and her children”; but it was differently 
regarded by other members of the circle. 
From Nuneham, Mrs. Newman and her 
daughters went to Iffley ; whence they took 
in hand the school and the poor at Little- 
more, a hamlet, attached to the pastorate 
of St. Mary’s, at which Newman built, out 
of his own resources, first a church and 
then his monastic home. But just before 
the church was consecrated, and long before 
the monastery was begun, Rosebank Cot- 
tage was emptied of its folk. The spring 
of the year 1836 saw the marriage of Mr. 
John Mozley with Miss Jemima Newman, 
the Cardinal’s second sister ; and a few days 
afterwards Mrs. Newman fell ill, to die in 
a fortnight. As John Henry, who loved 
her tenderly, said : 
** One moment here, the next she trod 
The viewless mansion of her God.”’ 


A few months later, in September 1836, 
Miss Harriett Newman, the elder sister, 
was married to the Rev. Thomas Mozley. 
Four years before these marriages, a brother 
of the two husbands—the Rev. James Moz- 
ley—had written home to his sister : ‘* New- 
man is going to introduce me to his mother 
and sisters. The Miss Newmans are very 
learned persons, deeply read in ecclesiastics il 
history and in all the old divines, both High 
Church and Puritanical. But, notwith- 
standing this, they are, I believe, very agree- 
able and unaffected.” By the marriage of 
Thomas Mozley, Newman secured not only 
a brother-in-law but also a Boswell. He 
had been Mozley’s tutor at Oriel, and he 
was also his hero. Mozley’s services to 
Tractarianism are as many as his thousands 
of articles in the 7imes on matters pertain- 
ing to religion in England. And as each 
contemporary and friend fell out of the 
ranks, there was a tribute to him least ex- 
pected in the place where it appeared—the 
obituary column of the paper to read which 
is, says Mr. Ruskin, moral deterioration. 
His two volumes of ‘‘ Reminiscences of the 
Oxford Movement” are a record, unequalled 
in vitality and vivacity, of a group of men 
devoted to God and to each other, as have 
been few men so incongruously brought to- 
gethor. That Cardinal Newman did not 
wholly appreciate Mozley’s labours—which 
bore to outsiders the aspect of being those 
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of love as well as of authorship—is one of 
the freaks of fate which brothers-in-law are 
called upon to endure. The truth is that 
Cardinal Newman, once the ‘* Apologia” 
was written, desired that the story he had 
told should stand, no man daring to add to 
it anything or to take anything away. 

Next in fame to John Henry comes Fran- 
cis William, about four years his junior. 
Frank followed his brcther to Dr. Nicholas’s 
school at Ealing, each going at a bound to 
the top. When the elder went to Trinity 
College, Oxford, Frank, too young for col- 
lege, ‘followed to Oxford, and, says Mozley 
in chosen terms, ‘ ‘pursued his studies, as 
far as was compatible with an amiable but 
universal and persistent antagonism, under 
John Henry Newman’s directions, in lodg- 
ings.” In other substantial ways, John 
Henry ras able to be of use to this brilliant 
younger brother, who, in due course, gained 
easily one of the best double-firsts ever 
known. When Francis came of age, the 
future Cardinal addressed to him a set of 
rhymes, of which these are some : 


“* Dear Frank, we both are summoned now 
As champions of the Lord ; 
Enrolled am [, and shortly thou 
Must buckle on the sword ; 

A high employ, nor lightly given, 

To serve as messengers of Heaven.’’ 
But Frank Newman had already—in this 
year 1826—other thoughts. Two years of 
Oxford life had seen his fervent Ev angeli- 
calism evaporate. He was full of difficul- 
ties, and he did not seek a solution of them 
at the hands of his elder brother, to confer 
with whom even the Queen of Sheba was 
setting forth from the ends of the earth. 
It may be noted, in illustration of the old 
truth as to the households of prophets, that 
not one of Cardinal Newman’s immediate 
family followed him to Rome, “‘ though he 
drew the stars after him’’; that Father 
Faber’s army of converts included none of 
his near relatives ; and that Cardinal Man- 
ning may regard it as the most wonderful 
of his many “wonderful successes, that one 
of his brothers, the late amiable and refined 
Mr. Charles Manning, trod in his steps. 
In his ‘‘ Phases of Faith,’’ Mr. Frank New- 
man gives dim reasons for being beyond his 
brother’s influence : 


‘‘One person there was at Oxford who might 
have scemed my natural adviser-—I mean my elder 
brother, the ‘Rev. John Henry Newman. As a 
warm-hearted and generous brother who exercised 
towards me paternal care I esteemed him, and felt 
a deep gratitude ; as a man of various culture and 
peculiar genius I admired and was proud of him ; 
but my doctrinal religion impeded my lovin him 
as much as he deserved, and even justified my 





























































































































































































feeling some distrust of him. He never shared my 
strong attraction towards those whom I regarded 
as spiritual persons ; on the contrary, I thought 
him stiff and cold towards them. Moreover, soon 
after his ordination he had startled and distressed 
me by adopting the doctrine of Baptismal Regen- 
eration, and in rapid succession worked out views 
which I regarded as full-blown ‘ Popery.’ I speak 
of the years 1823-6. It is strange to think that 
twenty years more had to pass before he learnt the 
place to which his doctrines belonged.”’ 


When John Henry Newman arrived at 
his mother’s cottage after his eventful tour 
in Southern Europe, in 1833, Frank had 
just returned from Persia. Before the end 
of that year the two brothers were not on 
speaking terms. The estrangement is told 
in the ‘*‘ Apologia’®: ‘‘I would have no 
dealings with my brother, and I put my 
conduct upon a syllogism. I said, ‘St. 
Paul bids us to avoid those who cause di- 
visions ; you cause divisions; therefore I 
avoid you.’”? That mood did not last 
long ; and though the difference of belief 
became more emphatic with the passage of 
time, and Professor Francis Newman did 
not, with years, acquire a less positive utter- 
ance, there were many meetings of toler- 
ance and of fraternal affection, even down 
to the last years of the Cardinal’s life, when 
his brother came from Weston-super-Mare 
to be with him at his holiday retreat at 
Rednal, now his resting-place forever. 

**There was also another brother, not 
without his share in the heritage of natural 
gifts.”’ This is all that even Thomas Moz- 
ley has to say of Charles Robert Newman, 
alive at the time the ‘‘ Reminiscences’’ were 
written. His death subsequently, and now 
the death of Cardinal Newman, make it 
possible to give him a fuller mention. 
** But has not every house its trial?’ asks 
Charlotte Bronté, by strange way of com- 
fort that misfortunes are for many, not for 
one. The Newmans had their household 
trial in the wayward brother whose eccen- 
tricities took a form peculiarly unwelcome 
to those nearest to him in blood. At the 
time of his death, in 1884, a clergyman 
contributed to a newspaper some rather wild 
hearsay about the conduct of Charles New- 
man when he was acting as master in a 
school at Hurstmonceaux. This clergyman 
had been curate at Hurstmonceaux to Julius 
Hare, who had known Charles Newman 
there a few years before. According to 
him : 


““To Hare he lamented the narrow-mindedness 
of his brothers, John and Francis, who had entirely 
cast him off and left him to fight his way in the 
world unaided because of his professed infidelity. 
At the time I am speaking of, somewhere between 
1834 and 1844, Newman was miserably poor, en- 
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tirely dependent on his small pittance as an usher 
in a third-rate country school. The task of teach. 
ing rude Sussex lads was, as might be imagined, 
tolerably irksome to a man of Newman’s high ip- 
tellectual power. The relations between him and 
his principal soon became strained ; and the en. 
gagement was suddenly terminated by a tussle be- 
tween the usher and his class... . Hare, I re- 
member, used to make excuses for Newman's 
religious and moral obliquities on the ground of 
partial insanity—‘ there was a screw loose some- 
where.’ ”’ 


This writer does not appear to have even 
seen the ne’er-do-well to whom his sympa- 
thies went out so cheaply—but, as com- 
monly happens in such matters—at the 
heavy expense of the surviving relatives, 
They treated the insinuations with silence 
all that was possible to them. As one of 
them expressed it to me in a letter at the 
time (April 1884), which I may now ven- 
ture to quote: 





“*T suppose Precentor V—— is a clergyman and 
has the feelings of a just and gentle man. I there- 
fore marvel that he should think it right to drag 
before the public events of forty or fifty years back 
concerning an obscure person lately carried to the 
grave—matters not creditable if true, and not refu- 
table if false or falsely coloured ; and should couple 
with them statements against me and my brother 
which we cannot duly repel and dispel except by 
attacking our brother just deceased. No man has 
a right to impose on us this odious task.”’ 


Very briefly may be stated the main facts, 
but only those which his surviving brothers 
were convinced that Mr. Charles Newman 
himself would not call in question. When 
not far out of his teens, Charles Newman 
wrote to some cousins renouncing his family, 
and begging that they would not consider 
him to be a Newman, his only reason for 
the renunciation being that the family were 
too religious. His mother was still alive, 
and she and his sisters tried to win him, 
but without success, from the life of lone- 
liness and isolation he elected to lead. 
Never was a kindness denied him, however 
one-sided the arrangement might be. Both 
his brothers, after they had been ‘‘ cast off ” 
by him, not he by them, managed to put 
together funds for sending him to take : 
degree at Bonn University, at his earnest 
desire. But he came away without even 
offering himself for examination, a step he 
explained by saying that the judges would 
not grant him a degree because of the 
offence he had given by his treatment of 
faith and morals in an essay which they 
called teterrima. This was only one of a 
series of aids given to Charles by John 
Henry and by Francis, who, unlike in so 
much, resembled each other in their gener- 
ous desires and actions towards their moth- 
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er’s youngest son. But in him they found, 
as one of them expresses it in a private let- 
ter, only “‘ the closest representation of an 
ancient cynic philosopher this nineteenth 
century can afford.” 

A man is entered in a Biographical Dic- 
tionary by the date of his birth ; but it is 
really the date of death that ranges him in 
the memories of mankind. Macaulay and 
Newman belong to a different epoch, but 
were born within a month or two of each 
other. Newman was a baby when Keats, a 
child of four or five, who had not yet heard 
of Lempriére, was standing with a drawn 
sword at the door of his mother’s bedroom 
to shield her from disturbance during an 
illness. Shelley, just over eight, was al- 
ready exciting the admiration of his sisters 
by his declamation of Latin verse. Byron 
was beginning his troublesome teens, scrib- 
bling his first verses, and being well hated 
at Harrow. Newman hardly ranks as the 
contemporary of these, though he was 
twenty when Keats died, was of age when 
Shelley died, and when Byron died was 
twenty-three. With Coleridge, Southey 
and Wordsworth, though these were all 
born between thirty and thirty-five years 
before him, he lived in the world for thirty- 
three, forty-two, and forty-nine years. In 
1836, Faber, returning to Oxford from the 
Long, which he had spent at the Lakes, re- 
ported that ** Wordsworth spoke of New- 
man’s sermons, some of which he had read 
and liked exceedingly.” Walter Scott was 
thirty when Newman was born, and when 
Scott died Newman was beginning the 
Tractarian movement which was to give 
Abbotsford to Rome. 

Newman’s literary admirations were in 

eat part those of the period. For Scott 
Fre had all Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm. The 
tinsel of that mediwvalism did not discon- 
cert him; and he gratefully mentions Scott 
as having in some sort, by his scenes of 
chivalry, prepared the path for the Catholic 
revival ; surely a route to the Oratory by 
way of Wardour Street. Scott’s novels he 
put into the hands of the boys at the Ora- 
tory school at Edgbaston as prizes, and even 
examined in them. Perhaps he had his 
happiest holiday when he spent five weeks 
at Abbotsford at the end of 1852, the guest 
of Mr. Hope-Scott, who, like his wife, Lock- 
hart’s daughter, had become a Catholic. 
When Newman got the invitation he wrote 
in reply : ‘‘ It would be a great come a to 
spend some time with you, and then I have 
ever had the extremest sympathy for Walter 
Scott, and it would delight me to see his 
place. When he was dying, I was saying 
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prayers (whatever they were worth) for him 
continually, thinking of Keble’s words, 
‘Think on the minstrel as ye kneel.’ ” 
Lockhart was still alive, and the visits his 
daughter and son-in law paid him in Lon- 
don, he repaid at Abbotsford, whither, 
finally, he had his books taken. There, in 
the breakfast-room, because he could not 
leave the ground-floor, and because he 
shunned the dining-room where Sir Walter 
gave up the ghost, the old editor, a stoic 
amid suffering, a Protestant among Catho- 
lics, passed away, with Father Lockhart, a 
distant cousin, at his unresponsive side, and 
the sound of his daughter's voice, reading 
prayers from her ‘‘ Garden of the Soul,” in 
fis ears. 

One can well imagine the mystification 
of the old editor of the Quarterly in pres- 
ence of the Popery which sat at his hearth, 
although he had been willing to give Trac- 
tarianism a distant hearing in his Review. 
In 1837, one of the party at Oxford com- 
placently records that ‘‘ Lockhart finds he 
must have an infusion of Oxford principles ; 
it takes with people now—that is, such peo- 

le as read the Quarterly’’: and Philip 

-usey, the member of Parliament, told his 
brother Edward that one of Newman’s 
greatest triumphs was his “‘ getting hold of 
the Quarterly.’’ <A little later this com- 
placency must have been shaken by the re- 
port that Murray had said he would have 
given a thousand pounds to be able to sup- 
press the article referred to. Though the 
Quarterly might have turned half an ear 
timidly toward the preacher of St. Mary 
the Virgin, such leniency could not be ex- 

cted from the rival Review. Of course 
Macaulay was cock-sure, even before read- 
ing one of Newman’s Anglican books, that 
he could reply to it. Writing to the editor 
of the Edinburgh, Napier, in February 
1843, he says : ‘“* I hear much of a defence 
of the miracles of the third and fourth cen- 
turies by Newman. I have not yet read it. 
I think that I could treat that subject with- 
out giving any scandal to any rational per- 
son ; and [should like it much. The times 
require a Middleton.’? There was no weak 
openness to conviction lurking behind those 
words ; nor yet behind these, written eight 
months later, also to Napier, and also before 
he had read the book he was eager to 
smash: ‘‘ Newman announces an English 
hagiology in numbers, which is to contain 
the Lives of such blessed Saints as Thomas 
4 Becket and Dunstan. I should not dis- 
like to be the devil's advocate on such an 
occasion.” In his essay on the ‘*‘ Comic 
Dramatists of the Restoration,” Macaulay 
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just alludes to the Tractarians, saying that 
Jeremy Collier’s notions touching ‘* the 
importance of vestments, ceremonies, and 
solemn days, differed little from those which 
are now held by Dr. Pusey and Mr. New- 
man”—a sentence which suggests to the 
initiated that the writer wrote once more 
without having read Newman—who was 
never a Ritualist, and treasured no husk 
except it held a kernel. 

After all, it was left to Sir James Stephen 
and to Henry Rogers to pillory Popery in 
the pages of the Edinburgh. The first of 
these, after confessing in a letter to Napier, 
in 1841, that whatever comes he ‘‘ cannot 
but cherish the good old Protestant feelings 
of our ancestors,” thus conveniently ex- 
plains away Mr. Newman: ‘** As for New- 
man himself, I am sorry that his integrity 
should be impugned. Iam convinced “that 
®@ more upright man does not exist. But 
his understanding is essentially illogical and 
inveterately imaginative ; and I have reason 
to fear that he labours under a degree of 
cerebral excitement, which unfits him for 
the mastery of his own thoughts and the 
guidance of his own pen.” It is worth 
noting, that while Newman was being thus 
described on hearsay as a literary lunatic, 
Pusey, his constant companion, was writing 
of him to a friend: ‘‘ You will be glad to 
hear that the immediate excitement about 
Tract 90 is subsiding. It has been a har- 
assing time for N., but he was wonderfully 
calm.” 

Macaulay, instead of reading the books 
he had already prejudged, probably con- 
tented himself with reading the Edinburgh 
attack on them (April 184: 3), and not all of 
that. ‘*I have read three or four pages of 
the article on the Puseyites, which I like 
very much. I should be glad to know who 
wrote it.” The writer was Henry Rogers, 
who congratulated himself with the true 
Whig confidence, when he sent his MS. to 
the editor, that he had ‘‘ not spared ridi- 
cule” in treating ‘‘ publications which are 
having a large sale, and are doing immense 
mischief amongst the young, the ardent, 
and the sentimental.” But ‘‘ the young, 
the ardent, and the sentimental ” had grown 
into men and reviewers by the time the 
“* Apologia” appeared ; and Newman, for 
the first time, found himself seriously con- 
sidered, whether favourably or not, by secu- 
lar publications. 

Indeed, *‘ the young, the ardent, and the 
sentimental ”’ of the early forties had made 
themselves felt in the other walks of life, as 
well as in literature, before many years 
were over. They manned the Anglican 
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Church. Rival Prime Ministers, if they 
fought all the week, sat under the same 
Tractarian shepherd in Mayfair. A Lord 
Chief Justice ranked it as his highest hon- 
our to be the host of Cardinal Newman, 
even after his secession ; and there was no 
house in London where he was more wel. 
come than at the Deanery of St. Paul's, 
Dean Church was one of that immense body 
of actual contemporaries or immediate 
juniors who came under Newman’s personal 
influence, and who, in their turn, spread 
the principles which have transformed the 
Anglican Communion. In one sense— 
Catholics do not hesitate to admit it—the 
Guardian expresses the bare truth when it 
speaks of Newman as *‘ the founder of the 
Anglican Church as it now is,” and says : 
‘Great as his services have been to the 
Communion in which he died, they are as 
nothing by the side of those he rendered to 
the Communion in which the most event- 
ful years of his life were spent. He will be 
mourned by many in the Roman Church ; 
but their sorrow will be less than ours, be- 
sause they have not the same paramount 
reason to be grateful to him.’’ Not in ad- 
miration for his mind, nor in reverence for 
his character, nor in personal devotion 
yielded him even by strangers, can we to 
whom he came be outstripped by those 
whom he left. His life was divided with a 
strange equality of time between the two 
Communions ; for he lived in each for half 
of it almost toa month. But he actually 
changed the face of the Anglican Church, 
while he could not alter one feature of the 
other. It was he who taught the Anglican 
Church ; but to the Roman Church he came 
only to learn. 

Of all his contemporaries, the Anglican 
clergy bear most the marks of him. What 
their predecessors were seventy years ago, 
when Newman began “‘ to come out of his 
shell,” has ceased to be a memory, but re- 
mains asa tradition. ‘* Decent, easy men, 
who supremely enjoyed the gifts of the 
founder, from the toil of reading, thinking, 
or writing they had absolved their con- 
science. ‘Their conversation stagnated in a 
round of college business, ‘Tory politics, 

ersonal anecdotes, and private scandal. 
Their dull and deep potations excused the 
intemperance of youth.” Such were the 
Oxford dons of an earlier generation, as de- 
scribed by Gibbon, Newman’s greatest mas- 
ter in style. and his finger-post to the Fa- 
thers. ‘‘ Whenever you meet aclergyman of 
my time,” said Sydney Smith to Mr. Glad- 
stone about the year 1835, ‘*‘ you may be 
sure he isa bad clergyman ;” and Sydney 
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Smith had as little love as Gibbon himself 
would have had for ‘‘ Puseyism.”’ 

Vainly was Evangelicalism pitched against 
‘‘two-bottle orthodoxy.” In Wesley, New- 
man as a Catholic recognised ‘** the shadow 
of a Catholic saint” ; but the name of Wes- 
ley worked no wonders in the Oxford of 
Newman’s early days. The Evangelicals 
entrenched themselves in an obscure col- 
lege, and their influence never spread be- 
yond St. Edmund’s Hall. Mozley says it 
may have been a common peculiarity of 
their complexions, but the St. Edmund’s 
men never looked clean. He adds that 
their mental and moral claims to influence 
were inconspicuous ; and Archbishop Tait 
of Canterbury admits that there is teo much 
truth in this ugly delineation. Newman 
and his friends, on the other hand, joined 
learning with sanctity, and united good- 
breeding with unworldliness. ‘* We loved 
the Evangelicals because they loved our 
Lord,’’ said Pusey—a formula which sums 
up the Catholic attitude towards the Sal- 
vation Army to-day ; but that is the begin- 
ning and the end of the bond ; and New- 
man saw, even if Keble did not, that liber- 
alism in religion, represented by Whately 
and the rest, was a force Evangelicalism 
could not touch: that Evangelicalism was 
itself only another form of liberalism, 
though the feelings and prejudices of its 
adherents were on the side of personal re- 
ligiousness. ‘The men who had a general 
idea of the importance of dogma, but who 
had not the enthusiasm of religion, and the 
men who had the enthusiasm but no science 
or coherence, met together under Newman, 
and supplied to each other the deficiency of 
each. The leaders themselves—Newman, 
Pusey, and Keble—united tender personal 
piety with a zeal for dogmatic exactitude— 
for truth in thought as well as in conduct. 
The reasons why the early leadership seemed 
to lie with Pusey, and not with Newman, are 
well known. Equally well known is it that 
Newman was the mainspring of the move- 
ment. ‘* Out of my own head,’’ he says he 
started the Tracts, and the Tracts became 
the text-books of the new Anglicanism. 
he doctrines they expounded, though fresh 
to the hearers, were old as the Apostles, 
and were gathered by Newman from the 
Bible he loved and studied ; they had been 
taught without intermission by the Catholic 
Church from the first Peter to the last 
Pius ; and the Anglican Church itself, un- 
der Archbishop Laud, fitfully received 
them. The result of Newman’s labour as 
a revivalist is seen to-day in half the rec- 
tories of England. The typical Anglican 
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minister trains, conducts, even dresses him- 
self on the model of the Catholic priest ; 
and if externals could make him the real 
thing, the real thing he would perfectly be. 
Beautiful were the tributes which Newman’s 
death elicited from the conspicuous pulpits 
of Anglicanism, and most affecting to 
Catholics ; but some of the preachers 
strangely misunderstood their man when 
they hinted, as Canon Knox-Little did, that 
Newman would never have left Anglicanism 
in 1845 had he foreseen how many Roman 
collars would be worn, how many beards be 
shaved off, how many ‘* celebrations” be 
talked about, and confessions heard, in the 
Establishment in 1890. Why, the Arians 
in their day had Bishops, and Masses, and 
organisation as perfect as that of the ortho- 
dox ; but it was with Athanasius that New- 
man ranged himself while still an Anglican ; 
and it was precisely the parallel he found 
between Anglicans and Arians or Donatists 
that brought him at last from Oxford to 
Birmingham. It was, in truth, to the 
Canon Knox-Littles that he addressed him- 
self when he said : 

‘* Look into the matter more steadily ; it is very 
pleasant to decorate your chapels, oratories, and 
studies now, but you cannot be doing this for ever. 
It is pleasant to adopt a habit or a vestment ; to 
use your Office-book or your beads ; but it is like 
feeding on flowers unless you have that objective 
vision in your faith, and that satisfaction in your 
reason, of which devotional exercises and ecclesias- 
tical appointments are the suitable expression. 
They will not last in the long run, unless commanded 
and rewarded on Divine authority ; they cannot 
be made to rest on the intluence of individuals. It 
is well to have rich architecture, curious works of 
art, and splendid vestments, when you have a pres- 
ent God ; but oh ! whata mockery if you have not. 
If your externals surpass what is within, you are 
so far as hollow as your Evangelical opponents, 
who baptise, yet expect no grace. Thus your 
Church becomes not a home, but asepulchre ; like 
those high cathedrals once Catholic, which you do 
not know what to do with, which you shut up, 
and make monuments of, sacred to the memory of 
what has passed away.”’ 

Another paragraph in acknowledgment 
of the homage from Anglican pulpits, and 
I have done with dreary polemics. Those 
preachers who praised Newman so gener- 
ously, praised a man who was, according to 
their official creed, a blasphemer—one who 
had deliberately chosen, in mature life, to 
yractise the ‘* blasphemous fable” of the 
Mass, though born in the enlightened Es- 
tablishment. Is it too much to suppose 
that Newman’s death and the sequent ut- 
terances of so many and so illustrious sub- 
scribers to the Thirty-nine Articles, may 
somewhat hasten the time when the hard 
words of that official creed shall be miti- 
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gated ? If not, one can only say that the 
manifestation of sympathy over Newman’s 
tomb was the greatest exhibition of what he 
most dreaded—the ** liberalism in religion” 
which thinks one creed as good as another, 
which owns the Churech’s rule for the body, 
but discards it for the mind. 

** You are under a destiny,’” Newman said 
very solemnly to the Anglican clergy, after 
he had become a Catholic ; and he was at- 
tributing to them what he had always be- 
lieved in a very special manner of himself. 
Not the third Napoleon himself had franker 
conviction of the distinctness of his fate. 
During the tour in the South of Europe 
with Hurrell Froude, in 1833—the tour 
which produced ‘** Lead, kindly Light’— 
**T began,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ to think that I 
had a mission.”’ When he paused in Rome 
and was asked by Monsignor Wiseman to 
pay a second visit, he replied with great 
gravity, ** I have a work to do in England.” 
In Sicily, after an illness, he sat down on 
his bed and began to sob violently. ‘* My 
servant asked what ailed me. I could only 
answer him, I have a work to do in Eng- 
land.” The record, with the obvious hint, 
is made by himself; and he evidently be- 
lieved it to be no mere coincidence that his 
return home, with its strange adventures of 
both delay and speed, timed with Keble’s 
sermon on ‘‘ National Apostasy.” It was 
the first Sunday after his arrival ; and he 
says, *‘I have ever considered this day as 
the start of the religious movement of 
1833.’’ When he retired to Littlemore, as 
asort of halfway house between England 
and Rome, he turned up an old copy-book, 
and it took his breath away to find on ita 
cross drawn between the words ‘‘ verse” 
and ** book.”’ Moreover, a further device, 
in which one less smitten with his destiny 
might have recognized a sister’s chain and 
pendant, he could not make out to be any- 
thing but ‘‘a set of beads with a little 
cross."” Then there came his reception into 
the Catholic Church, and thus the man of 
destiny records it : 


ee 


“‘Tam this night expecting Father Dominic the 
Passionist, who, from his youth, has been led to 
have distinct and direct thoughts, first, of the 
countries of the north, and then of England. After 
thirty years’ (almost) waiting, he was, without his 
own act, sent here.’’ 


This is in the ‘‘ Apologia’; and in 
** Loss and Gain,’’ under fictitions names, 
the storv is told in greater detail :— 


**On the Apennines, near Viterbo, there dwelt a 
shepherd boy, in the first years of this century, 
whose mind had early been drawn heavenward ; 
and one day, as he prayed before an image of the 
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Madonna, he felt a vivid intimation that he was to 
preach the Gospel under the northern sky. There 
appeared no means by which a Roman peasant 
should be turned into a missionary ; nor did the 
prospect open, when this youth found himself, 
first, a lay brother, then a Father, in the Congre- 
gation of the Passion. Yet, though no external 
means appeared, the inward impression did not 
fade ; on the contrary it became more definite ; and, 
in process of time, instead of the dim north, Eng. 
land was engraven on his heart. And, strange to 
say, as years went on, without his seeking, for he 
was simply under obedience, our peasant found 
himself at length upon the very shore of the stormy 
Northern Sea, whence Cwsar of old looked out for 
anew world to conquer ; yet that he should cross 
the Strait was still as little likely as before. But 
the day came, not, however, by any determination 
of his own, but by the same Providence which, 
thirty years before, had given him the intimation 
of it.” 


The importance which each Christian 
must of necessity attach to himself—he for 
whom the Heavens descended to the earth, 
who has angels for his ministers, who is an 
heir of Paradise, and who traces the special 
designs of Providence in the details of his 
daily life—might seem to be alien to the 
humility and to the self-abnegation which 
Christianity enjoins. Yet he, whose Chris- 
tian egoism is most sublime, he it is who, 
paradoxically, abases and annihilates him- 
self most completely. ‘* From a boy I had 
been led to consider that my Maker and I, 
His creature, were the two beings, lumi- 
nously such.”” And the attitude remained 
to the end, and determined the disposition 
of Newman towards all people and things. 
**It is face to face in all matters between 
man and his God. He alone creates ; He 
alone has redeemed ; before His awful eyes 
we go in death ; and in the vision of Him 
is our eternal beatitude.”” But the persons 
who came near to the Sacred Person had 
reflections of His glory, and as such were 
held in worship by Newman—the angels 
and the saints. And the persons about 
himself he frankly regarded in the light of 
their relations, not with the outer world, 
but with him and his spiritual being. The 
record of his Oxford contemporaries is the 
record of what they were to him, ‘‘ John 
Henry Newman’’; he learnt habits of 
thought and the idea of the Church asa 
corporate body from Whately; Hurrell 
Froude *‘ fixed deep in me the idea of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, and led me grad- 
ually to believe in the Real Presence’’ ; 
Keble familiarized him with the sacramen- 
tal system ; and from Dr. Hawkins he learnt 
the value of tradition. The bond was a 
close one in all cases; but it had its basis on 
religion. In the streets of Dublin, long 
after, Whately as Archbishop, and Newman 
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as Rector of the Catholic University, met 
without recognition ; but the story of his 
having absented himself, years before, from 
chapel on purpose to avoid receiving the 
Sacrament with Dr. Whately, was pure in- 
vention. ‘‘ He made himself dead to me,” 
says Newman of Whately with great sim- 
plicity ; adding, ‘‘ My reason told me it 
was impossible we could have got on to- 
gether longer had he stayed in Oxford ; yet 
{ loved him too much to bid him farewell 
without pain.’”” When Kingsley said, 
‘Truth for its own sake had never been a 
virtue with the Roman clergy,’’ and this in 
a mere magazine with the poor life of a 
month in it, no one would have bothered 
his head over it—the charge was too hack- 
neyed to need a new rebuff from Catholics. 
But ‘* Father Newman” was linked with the 
passage, fortunately, as he himself after- 
wards thought. He accuses “‘me, John 
Henry Newman,” exclaimed the hermit at 
sirmingham, whose destiny the Heavens 
had made known to him. 

So the ‘‘ Apologia” was written. Later 
on, the passages which seemed to have per- 
sonal resentment were suppressed by the 
author ; who, moreover, gave the Rey. Sir 
William Cope a most interesting explana- 
tion of his adoption of the world’s own 
weapons —hard words—in the unequal duel : 


the world would not believe him if he spoke ° 


calmly. His after-thoughts were that 
Kingsley should escape resentment because 
he had become accidentally “‘ the instru- 
ment in the good Providence of God, by 
whom [ had an opportunity given me, 
which otherwise I should not have had, of 
vindicating my character and conduct in 
my ‘ Apologia.’” Not, as he might well 
have said, ** vindicating the Catholic doc- 
trine as to truth, and the sin of lying”’ ; 
but vindicating, what with Newman was a 
synonym, ‘‘my character and conduct.” 
And Newman adds, in the same letter, that 
a friend had chanced to hear Kingsley 
** preaching about me kindly’’ ; and about 
Athanasius, too, he had been writing less 
unkindly ; so ‘I said Mass for his soul as 
soon as | heard of his death.” Never surely 
did any Evangelical, old or modern, of 
them all, see the finger of Ileaven more 
filially than he who felt it every five min- 
utes of his life, and who recognized even in 
Kingsley the instrument of the Lord—for 
His servant to play upon. The old friends 
he lost, and the new friends he made when 
he became a Catholic were they whom 
*‘ God gave me when He took every one 
else away.” ‘‘ And in you, Ambrose St. 
John,” that chief new friend, he says, ‘‘ I 
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gather up and bear in memory those familiar 
and affectionate companions and counsel- 
lors who in Oxford were given to me to be 
my daily solace and relief; and all those 
others, of great name and high example, 
who were my thorough friends ; and also 
those many younger men, whether I knew 
them or not, who have never been disloyal 
to me by word or deed.”’ To Pius IX. he 
paid his homage in a sermon at Birming- 
ham, in which he recalls ‘* his great act 
towards us here, towards me” 


‘One of his first acts after he was Pope was, in 
his great condescension, to call me to Rome ; then, 
when I got there, he bade me send for my friends 
to be with me ; and he formed us into an Oratory. 
. .. . Such is the Pope now happily reigning in 
the Chair of St. Peter; such are our personal 
obligations to him ; such has he been towards us, 
towards you, my brethren.”’ 


It was precisely this pervading personality 
in Newman that distinguished him from 
his contemporaries. The pretentious **‘ we” 
was dropped in favour of the simpler “‘ I.” 
The abstract was exchanged for the concrete 
under a pen primed with individuality. 
The unit spoke to the unit—to the units 
who make up mankind. ‘* Heart speaketh 
unto heart,” was his own chosen motto as a 
Cardinal, who bared his heart for the in- 
spection of friend and foe; who told men 
how, when he was ordained an Anglican 
minister, ‘‘he wept most abundant and 
most sweet tears at the thought of what he 
had then become,” and so on, through all 
the phases of his life. Only those entirely 
ignorant of Newman’s selflessness in con- 
duct would put down this self-analysis and 
self-centred measurement of men to petty 
vanity, which he was wholly free from, or 
to vulgar love of applause, of which he had 
none. For the most part the poet alone 
has shown himself so spontaneously, so au- 
tobiographically in his manuscripts; and 
all the world has listened. But here, at 
last, humanity could be studied in a priest. 
The personal and the human had re-inhab- 
ited poetry with Shelley, Keats, and Words- 
worth ; and with Newman the personal and 
the human entered into theology, and into 
his account of it. He allowed himself to 
be put under the microscope, and how he 
bore the ordeal all his contemporaries will 
tell. 

Yet Newman’s friendships, though 
formed and governed under exacting and 
unusual conditions, were extraordinarily 
tender. This was one phase of his char- 
acter which delighted George Eliot, who 
writes on this and other points to Miss Sara 
Hennell : 
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“‘Tam reading with great amusement (!) J. H. 
Newman's ‘ Lectures on the Position of Catholics.’ 
They are full of clever satire and description. 
.... It was just what I wanted to hear about 
you, that you were haying some change, and I 
think the freshness of the companionship must help 
other good influences, not to mention the ‘ Apolo- 
gia,’ which breathed new life into me when I read 
it. Pray mark that beautiful passage in which he 
thanks his friend, Ambrose St. John. I know 
hardly anything that delights me more than such 
evidences of sweet brotherly love being a reality in 
the world. I envy you your opportunity of seeing 
and hearing Newman, and should like to make an 
expedition to Birmingham for that sole end.”’ 

If only she had gone! There, at the 
Oratory, are still three of the immortal 
band named with Father St. John: Father 
Neville, the devoted ‘‘ William” of New- 
man’s last whispers ; Father Ryder, a man 
of fine literary temper ; and Father Austin 
Mills. 

These friendships among men were less 
common when the Oxford movement began 
than they have since become; and the 
present generation, if it owed nothing else 
to the Newmania (as Bishop Hampden 
called it), would have reason to be grateful 
for this infusion of tenderness into the rela- 
tions of man with man. The sentiment ex- 
pressed, to George Eliot’s admiration, in 
the closing passage of the ‘‘ Apologia,” ap- 
pears and reappears elsewhere ; In New- 
man’s method of addressing that best type 

of the modern Anglican, Dr. Church, Dean 
of St. Paul’s—*‘ Carissime,” in his sudden 
outbreak where, on hearing of the death of 
Hurrell Froude, he throws aside in one 
epithet the conventional stiffness of the 
eighteenth century which ruled nearly all 
his poems, and exclaims : 
“* Dearest / he longs to speak, as I to know, 
And yet we both refrain ; 
It were not good : a little doubt below, 
And all will soon be plain.”’ 


Newman’s young men improved on their 
model. Faber, his ‘‘ acolyte,” who followed 
him to Rome within a month, and practi- 
cally founded the London Oratory, had a 
greater exuberance of both feeling and ex- 
pression. To the present Duke of Rutland, 
then Lord John Manners, he wrote : 


“* Thou walkest with a glory round thy brow, 
Like saints in pictures, radiant in the blaze 
And splendour of thy boyhood, mingling now 
With the bold bearing of a man, that plays 
In eyes, which do with such sweet skill express 
Thy soul’s hereditary gentleness.’ 


That male eyes had ‘‘ sweet skill,” or 
that men had eyes at all worth observing by 
men, came as a surprise, if not as a shock, 
to many; and Faber himself, writing to 
some one who expostulated with him, says : 





** Strong expressions towards male friends 
are matters of taste. I feel what they ex- 
ress tome. 8B. thinks a revival of chivalry 
in male friendships a characteristic of the 
rising generation, and a hopeful one.” 
** B.,” whoever he was, was right. The 
shyness which made an Englishman ashamed 
to embrace even his father, arose from times 
when wine-parties and a common interest 
in the heredity of dogs and horses were the 
most sacred links between men. The Ox- 
ford movement established different rela- 
tions—of mutual confidence, mutual affec- 
tion, mutual respect. Of the influence for 
good which these generous friendships ex- 
ercised, even Mark Pattison was sensible— 
even Mr. James Anthony Froude. At first, 
when undergraduates went home raving 
about Newman, anxious parents shook their 
heads. The correspondence passing about 
the same date between Lord Strangford and 
the old Duke of Rutland, reveals the per- 
turbations of aristocratic fathers over the 
friendships between their sons and the plain 
commoner who was afterwards to make his 
Queen an Empress, his solicitor a baronet, 
and his secretary a peer. So of Newman, 
the fountain of so much piety for thirsty 
souls in future, anxious mothers were ask- 
ing, as did the mother of the Mozleys : 
** But is he a good man’? And, ** but is 
he a good man”’ ? diffident fathers and con- 
fiding sisters chimed in. When the ser- 
mons and tracts penetrated into the proy- 
inces, the question answered itself; and 
happy were the mothers whose sons were 
under the influence which made religion 
seem to the young, and even to the am- 
bitious, something manly and ennobling. 
Wordsworth read and admired them, but 
he drew the line at Newman’s verse. [Had 
the “Dream of Gerontius’’—the compo- 
sition in which Newman’s sincerity of feel- 
ing clothes itself the most poetically—been 
then written, it might have extorted some 
reluctant recognition from the bard, whom 
one can imagine as rather bored by Fred- 
erick Faber’s glowing eulogy of his friend 
and master, while the old man and the 
young walked together in the Lake country. 

It was near Windermere, too, that Char- 
lotte Bronté, as the guest of the Shuttle- 
worths in 1850, met her future biographer, 
and told her during their first talk ‘‘ about 
Father Newman’s lectures at the Oratory 
in a very concise, graphic way.” Then fol- 


low some dots, eloquent dots. What do 
they conceal ? Probably some phrase not 
much more reasonable than Carlyle’s de- 
scription of Newman as possessing ‘‘ the 
brain of a medium-sized rabbit.” For Char- 
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lotte Bronté combined, as no mind, thanks 
largely to Newman, ever will again in Eng- 
land, exquisite sensibility, deep religious- 
ness, and an open intelligence, with as vul- 
gar a notion of Popery as that of any Exeter 
{all rhetorician. ‘‘ Good people—very 
good people—I doubt not, there are among 
the Romanists,’”’ she says in a weakly gen- 
erous mood ; ‘‘ but,” she makes haste to 
add, writing to Mrs. Gaskell, who had 
shown leanings to primitive Christianity, 
‘but the system is not one which heal 
have such sympathy as yours. Look at 
Popery taking off the mask at Naples.” 
The last sentence reads like the text of one 
of Newman’s lectures, a text to be torn 
mercilessly to tatters. By the way, Miss 
Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell went to tea at this 
time at Fox How, the house of the widow 
of Dr. Arnold ; and Mrs. Arnold had yield- 
ed her eldest son, Thomas, to follow New- 
man to Rome. They were all in a tale, 
especially in homes of hereditary goodness. 
When, at the very beginning of things, 
Newman visited old Mr. Wilberforce, and 
saw his pious family, little did this pattern 
of Evangelicalism suppose that out of four 
sons three would become Catholics, leaving 
only Samuel to adorn the Anglican bench, 
while his unworldly brothers went their 
simple ways—one, Archdeacon Robert Isaac 
Wilberforce, to die while preparing for the 
priesthood in Rome; another, William, 
** the squire,” to spend an obscure life as a 
humble Catholic layman ; and the third, 
Henry—most delightful of them all—to 
found the Weekly Register, in this as in all 
else, says Newman, ‘‘ actuated by an ear- 
nest desire to promote the interests of relig- 
ion, though at the sacrifice of his own.” 
What is recorded of the Scotts, the Arnolds, 
and the Wilberforces, is recorded of nearly 
every family in England. Lord Coleridge, 
who never showed a nobler figure than when 
he knelt by the coffin of the Cardinal in the 
dreary church at Birmingham, must have 
thought, amid so much Popery, of his own 
brother—a Jesuit priest; and Lord Sel- 
borne, lamenting Newman as the father of 
modern Anglicanism, also counts a brother 
among the band of Newman’s closer follow- 
ers to Rome. 

Nor was this influence confined to those 
who came within the magic of Newman’s 
personality, or to those who were students 
rather than hard-headed men of the world ; 
or yet to men of his own generation. When 
a typical Yorkshireman, like Lord Ripon, 
with all the best qualities and sympathies 
which distinguish John Bull, appeared at 
the London Oratory to claim admission to 


the Catholic Church, it was to the writings 

of Newman that he attributed the transition 

which so greatly perturbed the mind of Mr. 

Gladstone. Yet even Mr. Gladstone, when 

he wrote bitterly of all others, said of New- 

man that, honored as he was, he illustrated 

the line that ‘‘ the world knows nothing of 

its greatest men.” Newman returned the 

compliment by speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s 

as ‘‘soreligiousa mind.” But Newman also 

accused Anglicans, in one of his lectures to 

them, of ‘‘ praising this or that Catholic 
saint, to Be up for abuse, and to show 
your impartiality.” Whether Mr. Glad- 

stone will plead guilty to this indictment I 

cannot say ; but if he will look at his vari- 
ous and most welcome praises of Newman, 

and see how, by juxtaposition, they are 
made to imply dispraise of the brother and 
colleague who bears the burden of govern- 
ment and the responsibility of the bishopric, 

he will not wonder at the words of New- 
man coming to his reader’s mind. Indeed, 
the throwing together of the names of the 
two Cardinals has been a common feat of 
jugglery vainly performed to annihilate the 
one or the other. It is delightful, despite 
all differences of temperament, and of the 
objectivity and the subjectivity with which 
each variously regarded the outer world, 
to see these two names linked together, if 
not in daily speech, in the unity of eternal 
love. When Newman was twenty-eight, 
the younger man of twenty was led captive 
by the ‘‘form and voice and penetrating 
words at Evensong in the University Church 
at Oxford ’”’; where, having once seen and 
heard Newman, he ‘‘ never willingly failed 
to be.” When the fury of officialdom in 
the Anglican Church was fulminating 
against Littlemore, Manning, the born ad- 
ministrator, the bright hope of officialdom, 
wherever he was found, paid a conspicuous 
visit of sympathy to its occupant—though 
his thoughts just then were not the thoughts 
of Newman, especially as to Rome. This 
was what the Cardinal Archbishop was 
thinking of when he said at the Requiem at 
the London Oratory the other day: ‘* And 
when trials came I was not absent from 
him. Littlemore is before me now as fresh 
as yesterday.’’ The next time they met 
was in Rome, in 1848, when Newman was 
already an Oratorian, and then, four years 
later, the future Archbishop, having him- 
self become a Catholic, listened once more 
to the “‘ well-known voice, sweet as of old, 
but strong in the absolute truth, prophesy- 
ing a second spring, in the first Provincial 
Council of Westminster.” In 1857, New- 
man dedicated to Cardinal Manning his vol- 
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ume of ‘‘ Sermons on Various Occasions,”’ 
**as some memorial of the friendship there 
has been between us for nearly thirty years” ; 
and in 1861 the compliment was returned, 
Cardinal Manning testifying: ‘‘To you I 
owe a debt of gratitude, for intellectual 
light and help, greater than to any one man 
of our time.”” There the matter may be 
left, under the hands that have never signed 
insincerities. What if, between two men 
of character so marked, there were light 
difficulties in the way of a continual and 
close interchange of thoughts and emotions ? 
Only the vulgar can demand of men a con- 
tact contrary to temperament, or will pro- 
fess to be astonished, when Cardinal New- 
man’s biography comes to be published, if 
his most intimate and frequent letters are 
not found to ke indited to his brother Car- 
dinal; nor even to Father Faber, that 
** bright, particular star,” who carried the 
London offshoot of the Birmingham Oratory 
to a pitch of prosperity outshining in ex- 
ternal show its parent home. 

When Pusey declared that ‘‘ all the con- 
verts have deteriorated except Newman and 
Ward,’’ he made his already sufficiently 
startling generalisation more startling still 
by linking together two names so dissimilar. 
Newman does not once mention Ward in 
the ‘* Apologia,’ a conspicuous absence ; 
but Ward’s sayings and doings gave un- 
doubted impetus to the movement which 
bore Mr. Newman to Rome. When Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward comes to write the second vol- 
ume of the Life of his father, he will have 
to treat many a controversial episode be- 
tween the two men; and the more open 
was the warfare then, the more delicate 
will be the handling of it now. ‘‘ They 
have all come over to my side,” said the old 
Cardinal with a smile, looking back on the 
controversies of the Dublin Review. Even 
before he received the Cardinalate he had 
become calm in the presence of Ward’s criti- 
cism—with the calmness of a man who 
knows that the armour he wears cannot be 
penetrated, but that his own thrusts go 
straight home. Cardinal Newman’s allu- 
sions to ‘‘ the insolent and aggressive fac- 
tion,”’ in a private letter which got into 
print, were matched by phrases deliberately 
printed under his own hand. He knew 
**one Pope, but he recognised no other,’ 
least of all among the men who “‘ stretched 
principles till they were close upon snap- 
ing.” Even the Zablet refused to print 
etters from Ward. But he had the Dubd- 
lin Review in his pocket ; and his reply to 
Newman in its pages, in 1876, made New- 
man’s friends indignant. Yet he himself 
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was unmoved ; as one who knew him inti- 
mately expressed it in a private letter toa 
sympathiser : 


“The Father is much touched by the cordia} 
feeling shown by you and by many others in re- 
gard to the Dudlin article. But he can’t, for the 
life of him, see why you think so much of it—you, 
Allies, and so many others. He said he thought 
Ward had a perfect right to defend himself, and 
that he never had the least thought of complain- 
ing, or of in any way noticing the article ; not 
from anything like contempt, but from indiffer- 
ence. Certainly he would deplore any opening of 
the case in the papers. The discussion would never 


end. No argument or remonstrance would avail 
with Veuillot or Ward. Besides the Father feels 
all the gravity of tne charge he has brought, and 
thinks those who feel themselves aggrieved should 
have the chance of defending themselves. The 
case is fully stated : thoughtful men will sum up 
and give sentence in their own minds. 


The ethical and other differences between 
Newman and Ward were of old standing ; 
and Ward was impossible. But in one re- 
spect Ward was in greater sympathy with 
Newman than were some of his contempo- 
raries. When ‘‘ Tract 90’ appeared, and 
when Mr. Lowe and others denounced it as 
shifty, Ward, with certain reservations, was 
the champion, in pamphlets and letters, of 
the special pleading of the most famous of 
the Tracts. 

Can there be a doubt that Lord Beacons. 
field was right, though the Standard of 
to-day pooh-poohs him, when he said, a 
generation later than 1845, that the Angli- 
can Church still reeled under the secession 
of Dr. Newman? He was looking at it 
politically, and he pronounced it, with all 
the assurance of Downing Street, to be ‘‘a 
blunder.”” Lord John Russell probably 
combined private with public feeling when 
he alluded in Parliament, in 1851, to ‘“‘a 
person of great eminence, of great learning, 
of great talents, whom we all have to de- 
plore as having left the Protestant Church, 
and joined the Church of Rome—I mean, 
Mr. Newman.” The busy world went on. 
It wondered a moment at the great renunci- 
ation ; and then it lost sight of the neophyte. 
But it heard of him again; and the day 
came when he had leavened the whole Es- 
tablishment, and when his voice held men 
of many minds and all communions as by a 
spell. From Lord Coleridge and Mr. John 
Morley, from Dean Church and Mr. Kegan 
Paul, from Mr. R. H. Hutton (‘‘I have 
now for twenty years held him, as a jour- 
nalist, to be a good friend of mine,’’ wrote 
the Cardinal to me in 1884) and Mr. Froude, 
from Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. W. E. 
Henley, from Mr. Aubrey de Vere and Mr. 
Burnand, from Miss Christina Rossetti and 
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Dean Stanley, from Sir Francis Doyle and 
Lord Blachford, from Professor St. George 
Mivart and Principal Shairp, from Mr. 
Lilly and Mr. Gosse, from all the critics of 
all the schools and all the creeds, came one 
concordant voice in praise of John Henry 
Newman as author and as man. 

Sweetly the light 

Shines from the solitary peak at Edgbaston, 
sang Coventry Patmoye, who understood 
that even the polemical pamphleteer of 
1874 had ‘‘ peace in heart’’ though ‘* wrath 
in hand,” and that his most trenchant para- 
graphs were the ‘‘ gold blazonries of Love 
irate,’’ and never ‘‘ the black flag of Hate.”’ 

These names represent ‘‘ light and lead- 
ing,” men with minds and pens “ beautiful 
and swift.’ But, O phenomenon! the 
mass walked and even ran with its masters. 
The young lions of the Daily Telegraph 
roared out praise. James Macdonell, the 
type in sayings and doings of everything 
Newman was not, avows that his ‘* admi- 
ration for the saint-like beauty of Newman’s 
character, for the exquisite character of his 
genius, for his wonderful insight into hu- 
man nature, for his marvellous command 
over the resources of the literary art, is 
such that I never think of him without 
mentally lifting my hat in token of my rev- 
erence.’’ He was ‘‘ specially fond of read- 
ing Newman’s writings aloud on Sunday af- 
ternoons,” and ‘* his favourite hymn was 
‘Lead, kindly Light!’” Yet, “‘it is the 
testimony of her who knew him best that 
the question of his own salvation never 
poe him.’’ So it happens that many 
admired Newman for his accidents and his 
accessories, without even hearing the essen- 
tial message of his life. That can be best 
summed up in the words he once addressed 
to the Anglican clergy: ‘‘I want to make 
you anxious about your souls.”” And vain 
as in death would all praise have sounded 
on his ears that was not based on the recog- 
nition of this as his only hope and ambition ; 
of this as the end for which he wrote as fer- 
vently, as individually, as he prayed. 


THE MOSAIC LEGISLATION, 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


From The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, August 30,1890. 


Tue legislative Books of the Pentateuch, 
from Exodus to Deuteronomy, may be con- 
templated either in the light (1) of their 
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credentials, or (2) of their character and 
contents. 

The Christian Church, which had here- 
tofore regarded them as an integral and in- 
structive part of the Divine Revelation, is 
now challenged by the voices of numerous 
critics to defend them. Champions in this 
cause are not wanting ; and it is not to be 
supposed that the learned in linguistic 
studies have, any more than the learned in 
natural science, arrived at unanimous and 
final conclusions in these grave matters. 
What is understood to be at issue is the 
date and authorship of the Books in the 
form in which we now have them. These 
are contested by the negative school on 
grounds of language and style, upon which 
none can properly attempt to follow or to 
judge them unless when equipped with the 
same special knowledge. ‘They also allege, 
as parts of the destructive argument, that 
the Books contain anachronisms, contradic- 
tions, statements disproved by history. 
They have been challenged by Dr. Cave * 
to set forth a plain and distinct statement 
of these, such as might bring the allega- 
tions in some degree within the circles of 
knowledge and judgment for us who are 
not experts, but are supposed to be endued 
with ordinary intelligence. They are also 
invited to state what meaning they assign 
to the standing phrase, ‘“‘ And the Lord 
spake unto Moses,” which with its variants 
occurs, it may be observed, thirty times in 
the twenty-seven chapters of Leviticus. 
And, finally, they are invited by Dr. Cave 
to show why it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the Books were contemporaneous with 
the events described, and grew up one by 
one along with those events. 

It seems but reasonable that we who stand 
outside the learned world, and who find 
operations are in progress which are often 
declared to have destroyed the authority of 
these ancient books, should be supplied, as 
far as may be, with the means of rationally 
judging the nature and grounds of the im- 
peachment. And it is unfortunate that 
this has been little thought of, and that 
while we are, it may almost be said, 
drenched with the deductions and conclu- 
sions of the negative critics, it is still so 
difficult, in multitudes of instances, to 
come at a clear view of the reasons on which 
they build. The matters of style and lan- 
guage we must contentedly take upon trust ; 
but anachronism, contradiction of history, 
contradiction in the Books themselves, 
ought to be more or less within our cog- 





* Contemporary Review, April, 1890, p. 551. 
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nizance. And there are many arguments 
of historical verisimilitude and likelihood, 
which are in no sense the-exclusive prop- 
erty of specialism. 

Even within the compass of the Torah, 
a distinction has been drawn by some emi- 
nent critics (by Eichhorn, for example), in 
their writings on the canon of the Old Tes- 
tament,* who have assigned the legislative 
portion to Moses himself, and the historical 
part to scribes acting under his direction or 
at a later time. It does not appear easy to 
show why this singular admixture of the 
two should have been made, unless by or 
under the direction of the lawgiver himself. 
His mixed and evidently hard-pressed life 
would account for a form of authorship, 
which is not in itself at all convenient. 
But the ordinary reader will not fail to ob- 
serve that it is the legislation for which in 
the sacred text itself the claim is constantly 
made of being due to direct communication 
from above,+ while no corresponding asser- 
tion in general accompanies the historical 
recitals. Speaking at large, every oy 2 
nable difference has prevailed among the 
critics themselves as to the source, date, 
and authorship of the Books. But, on the 


whole, the negative movement has brought 
them gradually toward later epochs; to 
Samuel, to the age of David, to the sever- 


ance of the kingdoms, to Josiah, to the 
Captivity, and those who followed it. The 
affirmative side has been also stoutly main- 
tained,{ not without the admission of par- 
ticular additions and interpolations. ‘The 
distinction between substantial authorship 
and final editorship was largely recognized 
by writers of celebrity and weight. Bleek 
himself, sustained by Wellhausen as late as 
1886, held that Moses had a hand (einen 
Antheil) in the legislative books. Many of 
the laws are without sense or purpose, ex- 
cept in regard to circumstances which dis- 
appeared with the Mosaic period.§ Several 
sections of this important work || are given 
to the indication of portions of the books 
which must have been Mosaic. Further, 
we have this remarkable declaration. 
Though the entire Pentateuch in its pres- 
ent form should not have been the work of 
Moses, and though many laws are the prod- 
uct of a later age, still the legislation, in its 
spirit and character as a whole, is genuinely 
Mosaic ;§ and in dealing with the Penta- 

* A most convenient summary of the history of Criticism on 
the Pentateuch is supplied by Bleek cum Wellhausen in the 
Einleitung (Ed. 1886), sections 13-17. Wellhausen adds 
another review at the close of the volume in this edition, 

Wellhausen in the Zinleitung, sect. 18, p. 40. 
t Jbid., sect. 15. § [did., sect. 11. { Zbid., sect. 13-24. 
q{ ‘* So muss doch die darin enthaltene Gesetzgebung threm 


— Geiste und Character nach echt mosaisch sein,”— 
bid., sect. 22, p. 45. 
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teuch we stand, at least as to the three mid. 
dle books, upon historical ground,* eyj. 
dently meaning upon historical ground ag 
opposed to that which is unauthenticated 
or legendary. And what is thus generally 
asserted of the spirit and character of the 
Pentateuchal laws, is asserted for an im- 
portant share of them f¢ as to both the con- 
tents and even the form. 

These statements—it would not be fair to 
call them admissions—go to the root of the 
whole matter, and leave us in possession of 
that for which alone I contend ; namely, 
that the heart and substance of the legisla- 
tive and institutional system delivered to 
us in the Pentateuch is historically trust- 
worthy. If this be so, it still remains 
highly important to distinguish by critical 
examination what, if any, particular por- 
tions of the work in its actual form may be 
open to question as secondary errors or as 
developments appended to the original for- 
mation ; but the citadel, so long victori- 
ously held by faith and reason, both through 
Hebrew and through Christian ages, re- 
mains unassailed, and the documents of 
Holy Writ emerge substantially unhurt 
from the inquisitive and searching analysis 
of the modern time. 

There is a later work of Wellhausen’s 
** Die Composition des Hexateuch’s und 

er Historischen Biicher.” Berlin, 1889) 
which minutely subdivides the Books into 
minute portions, and refers these to their 


different authors, with a confidence which, 


appears to be remarkable, but of which I 
am not a fit judge. I may observe, how- 
ever, that this work has neither introduc- 
tion nor conclusion, neither index nor table 
of contents, and that it resembles rather the 
promiscuous gatherings of a note-book, or 
rather, of two note- books crossing one an- 
other, discharged bodily into a printing- 
office, than a work of regular or scientific 
criticism. I must add that in certain cases, 
where the unity of the text is disputed 
upon grounds alike cognizable by all, I find 
the conclusions of the author as disputable 
as they are confident. In other instances, 
numerous enough, assertions are made, as 
if they were oracles, without the slightest 
explanation, or any indication of their 
grounds. Examples of these methods may 
be found in the criticisms { on Genesis, 
and in the contradiction alleged to exist in 
the several accounts of Caleb and Joshua 
(Num. 32:5; Deut. 1: 32-38). 

A still more negative utterance, if I un- 
derstand it rightly, is found in the ‘‘ Pro- 





* Finleitung. + Sect. 23, p. 46, + Page 7. 
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legomena to the History of Israel,” trans- 
lated under the author’s supervision, and 
accompanied with his article on Israel from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica.* This book, 
published since the edition of Bleek cum 
Wellhausen from which I have quoted, ap- 
pears, strangely enough, to contradict it, and 
announces that ‘‘ the Mosaic history is not 
the starting-point for the history of ancient 
Israel, but for the history of Judaism.” ¢ 
The distinction may not be familiar to Eng- 
lish readers, but the meaning appears to be 
that the Pentateuch had not, either in form 
or substance, any operative existence until 
after the Exile, when the ancient Israel is 
held to end, and Judaism to begin. A 
‘“Mosaic germ” only is admitted, and a 
germ is that which, like an unborn child, 
has no operative existence, but only the 
promise of producing one. Israel then 
lived for nine hundred years from the Ex- 
odus, and transmitted a peculiar faith, law, 
ritual, and nationality, without any legis- 
lative and constitutional system to uphold 
any one of them. Those are doubtless per- 
fectly sincere who represent this as a.method 
of progressive revelation. But there are 
also those who think that such a progres- 
sive revelation as this would for over two 
thousand years have palmed upon the whole 
Jewish and Christian world a heartless im- 
posture. It is more immediately necessary 
to observe that the hypothesis is one reach- 
ing far beyond the province of specialism, 
and requiring to be tested at a number of 
points by considerations more broadly his- 
torical. Nor can I quit the subject with- 
out observing that it is extremely difficult 
to learn whether there is any real standing 
ground which the present negative writers 
mean not only to occupy, but to hold. Al- 
most any representation of their views may 
be either supported or contradicted by citing 
particular expressions from their works. 
All we can do is to dive as best we may 
into their conception of what Wellhausen 
rather singularly calls ‘‘ the secrets” of his 
art.{ Upon the whole, and taking the arti- 
cle on Israel in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
as the fairest exposition of his views, I in- 
fer that the present fashion is to believe in 
Moses, but to question even his connection 
with the Decalogue,§ to allow him to have 
given or suggested something totally in- 
definite to the Israelites, and to hold that 
the materials of the legislative books grad- 
ually grew up out of material supplied upon 





* Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 1885. 
+ Preface by Professor Robertson Smith, p. v. 
j Finleitung, Ed. 1886, Vorwort. 

Wellhausen, Hist, Israel (Black), p. 436, 509. 
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occasion by the priests, like the ‘‘ Answers 
of Experts,” * which supplied a contribu- 
tion to the Code of Justinian, into a state 
which enabled editors, generally post-exilic, 
to reduce them to their present form. This 
scheme seems to be admirably represented 
by the words which Mr. Robertson Smith 
quotes with high authority as its gist. And 
this is the scheme to which I desire, on his- 
torical grounds, to demur. 

At the same time it is undeniable that, 
even if the outside negative conclusions 
were still such as they were stated to be so 
lately as in 1886, yet the impression they 
had created was not of a similarly limited 
character. Whether owing to the predis- 
position of the time, or to a spirit latent in 
some of the critics, or to the reaction which 
is usually perceptible when certain ideas 
long cherished on one side have been found 
to require modification, there have been, as 
it were, exhalations from the recent in- 
quiries extending outwards in their effect 
much beyond the positive conclusions. An 
atmosphere has been diffused around us, 
and we habitually inhale it, which inspires 
a general uncertainty, leading to negation, 
with respect to the Mosaic books. This 
causes us, not, perhaps, to believe (for this 
would imply and demand a rational process), 
but to feel towards these great foundation- 
books as if we believed, that, instead of 
being as to the heart and pith of them 
trustworthy, they were in the main untrust- 
worthy ; that they were compounded or 
composed at uncertain times, by uncertain 
authors, from uncertain materials; that 
even bad faith is to be traced in them ; and 
that the question is not so much what par- 
ticulars can be convicted of unauthenticity, 
as whether any particulars can be rescued 
from the general discredit of a mythical or 
legendary character. It is against this 
vague, irrational, unscientific method of 
proceeding that I would enter not protest 
only, but a pleading. Whatever is to hap- 
pen, let not Christians lose unawares either 
their faith, or that pillar of their faith 
which the great Books of the Old Testa- 
ment ever have supplied. 

I have already made it clear that I yield, 
as matter of course, to the conclusions of 
linguists in their own domain, not only re- 
spectful attention, but provisional assent. 
That domain includes not only criticism 
strictly textual, but all that relates to style, 
and, in a word, whatever properties of any 
given writings are developed through the 
medium of the particular tongue in which 





* Gibbon (Milman’s ed.), iv., 193, 
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they are composed. On the mere form of 
the Books they speak with a force which, 
as against us, the unlearned, is overwhelm- 
ing. But in the examinations directed to 
the matter as opposed to the form, their 
authority is of a less stringent character. 
The historical aspects and relations which 
open out this field are not theirs exclu- 
sively, and we may canvass and question 
their conclusions, as it is open to us to do 
with the conclusions of Macaulay or of 
Grote. 

When it is attempted to bring down the 
books of the Pentateuch from the time of 
Moses, by whom they profess to have been 
written, to the period of the Babylonian 
captivity, and this not only as to their liter- 
ary form, but as to their substance, the 
evident meaning and effect of the attempt 
is to divest them of an historical and to in- 
vest them with a legendary character. 

At the same time, it should be borne in 
mind that those who have not seen reason 
to adopt the negation theory above de- 
scribed, leave cntirely open numerous ques- 
tions belonging to the institutions of the 
Israelites. It is not extravagant to assume 
that laws given to them as a nomad people, 
and then subjected to the varying contin- 
gencies of history for many centuries, may, 
or even must, have required and received 
adaptation by supplement, development, or 
change in detail, which the appointed guides 
of the people were authorized and qualified 
to supply, not in derogation, but rather in 
completion and in furtherance of the work 
of Moses, which remained his in essence 
from first to last. 

It is admitted, however, that the whole 
question must be tried on historical and 
literary grounds. On such grounds I seek 
to approach it, and to learn by testing what 
in the main is fact, what in the main is 
speculation, and to a great extent fluctu- 
ating and changeful speculation. 

It is never to be forgotten that our point 
of departure is from the ground of estab- 
lished historic fact. The existence of Moses 
is even better, and far better, established 
than that of Lycurgus. We know Lycurgus 
in the main from the great fact of his very 
peculiar institutions. They, such as we 
find them in historic times, compel us to 
— his existence in a prehistoric time. 
Not only their high and elaborate organiza- 
tion, but their practical efficacy in sepa- 
rating and fencing off from the rest of 
Greece the Spartan community, reduces to 
something near absurdity any such suppo- 
sition as that they were only a late growth 
reached by imperceptible degrees. We 
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know Moses as well from his institutions, 
by.no means less peculiar, and, as experi. 
ence has shown, far more durable. But in 
the case of Moses we have much evidence 
independent of, and anterior to, the insti- 
tutions themselves in their historic form. 
Yet no one doubts either the existence of 
the Spartan lawgiver, or the general char- 
acter of his personal work. If the form of 
the books in which the Mosaic legislation 
reaches us be open to the suspicion of ma- 
nipulation by scribes or editors, or if it sug- 
gest some suspicion of developments, how 
does this compare with Lycurgus, about or 
from whom we have no books at all ? 

The exodus from Egypt, the settlement 
in Palestine, the foundation there of insti- 
tutions, civil and religious, which were en- 
dowed with a tenacity of life and a pecu- 
liarity of character beyond all example,— 
these things are established by Scripture, 
but they are also established independent 
of Scripture. They contribute a ¢rinodis 
necessitas, a threefold combination of fact, 
which, in order to make them intelligible 
and coherent, in order to supply a rational 
connection between cause and effect, re- 
quire not only a Moses, but such a Moses 
as the Scripture supplies. They build up a 
niche, which the Scripture fills. At all 
times of history, and specially in theve 
primitive times, when* the men made the 
countries, not the countries the men, these 
great independent historic facts absolutely 
carry with them the assumption of a leader, 
a& governor, a legislator. All this simply 
means a Moses, and a Moses such as we 
know him from the Pentateuch. 

And this leads us, I do not say to, but 
towards, the conclusion that whatever be 
the disparaging allegations of the critics, 
they must, after all, in all likelihood turn 
upon matters of form or of detail, but that 
the substance of the history is in thorough 
accordance with the historic bases that are 
laid for us in profane as well as in sacred 
testimony. If so, then we have also to 
bear in mind that the phenomenon is most 
peculiar, and could only have been exhib- 
ited to the world as the offspring of a pecn!- 
iar generating cause. A people of limited 
numbers, of no marked political genius, 
negative and stationary as to literature and 
art, maintain themselves for near a thou- 
sand years, down to the Captivity, placed 
in the immediate neighborhood, om sub- 
ject to the attacks, of the great Eastern 
monarchies, as well as of some very warlike 
neighbors. They receive the impress of a 





* So Montesquieu, in his ‘‘ Esprit des Loix.” 
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character, so marked, that not even the 
Captivity can efface it, but, on the con- 
trary, helps to give a harder and sharper 
projection to its features. It retains its 
solidity and substance while everything else, 
including great political aggregations, such 
as the Hittite monarchy, becomes gradually 
fused in the surrounding masses ; and this 
even when it has been subjected to condi- 
tions such as at Babylon, apparently suffi- 
cient to beat down and destroy the most 
obstinate nationalism. Can it be denied 
that this great historic fact, nowhere to be 
matched, is in thorough accordance with, 
and almost of itself compels us to presup- 
pose, the existence from the outset of an 
elaborately detailed and firmly compacted 
system of laws and institutions, under 
which this peculiar discipline might grad- 
ually shape, determine, and mature the 
character of the people ? 

Wherever we turn, we seem to find the 
broad and lucid principles of historical like- 
lihood asserting themselves in favor of the 
substance of the legislative books, apart 
from questions of detail and literary form. 

In its great stages, we are entitled to treat 
the matter of the narrative books as history 
entitled to credit. An elaborate organiza- 
tion with a visible head and an hereditary 
succession is, after a long lapse of time, 
substituted for a regimen over Israel, of 
which the main springs had been personal 
eminence and moral force. It is repre- 
sented in the Scripture, and it seems ~~ 
ous, that the transition from this patri- 
archal republicanism to monarchy was in 
the nature of a religious retrogression. It 
showed an increasing incapacity to walk by 
faith, and a craving for an object of sight 
as a substitute for the Divine Majesty ap- 
prehended by spiritual insight, and habit- 
ually conceived of as the head of the civil 
community. This view of the relative con- 
dition of republican and of regal Israel is 
confirmed by the fact that, with the mon- 
archy, came in another regular organization, 
—that of the schools of the prophets. 
Prophecy, which, for the present purpose, 
we may consider as preaching, instead of ap- 
pearing as occasion required, became a sys- 
tem, with provision for perpetual succes- 
sion. That is to say, the people could not 
be kept up to the primitive, or even the 
necessary, Teel in belief and life without 
the provision of more elaborate and direct 
means of instruction, exhortation, and re- 
proof, than had at first been requisite. 

Notwithstaning the existence of those 
means, and the singular and noble energy of 
the prophets, the proofs of the decline are 
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not less abundant than painful, in the 
wickedness of most of the sovereigns, and 
in the almost wholesale and too constant 
lapse of the Israelites into the filthy idolatry 
which was rooted in the country. And 
again, it is not a little remarkable that the 
enumeration by name of the great historic 
heroes of faith in the Epistle to the He- 
brews ends in the person of King David,* 
with the first youth of the monarchy. The 
only later instances referred to are the 
prophets, named as a class, who stood apart 
and alone, and were not, as a rule, leaders 
of the people, but rather witnesses in sack- 
cloth against their iniquities. Taking the 
history from the Exodus to the Exile asa 
whole, the latter end was worse than the 
beginning, the cup of iniquity was full, it 
had been filled by a gradual process ; and 
one of the marks of that process was a 
lowering of the method in which the chosen 
people were governed; it became more 
human and less divine. 

Under these circumstances, does it not 
appear like a paradox, and even a rather 
wanton paradox, to refer the production of 
those sacred Mosaic books, which consti- 
tuted the charter of the Hebrews as a sepa- 
rate and peculiar people, to the epochs of a 
lowered and decaying spiritual life? They 
formed the base on which the entire struc- 
ture rested. It is hardly possible to sepa- 
rate the fabric from its foundation. [lad 
they not been recorded and transmitted, it 
would have been reasonable, perhaps neces- 
sary, for us to presume their existence. 
They could only spring from a plant full of 
vigorous life, not from one comparatively 
sickly, corrupt, and exhansted. 

And so again we have, in the historic 
Moses, a great and powerful genius, an or- 
ganizing and constructing mind. Degen- 
erate ages cannot equip and furnish forth 
illustrious founders, only at the most the 
names and shadows of them. Moses stands 
in historic harmony with his work. But 
we are now sometimes asked to sever the 
work from the worker, and to refer it to 
some doubtful and nameless person ; where- 
as it is surely obvious or probable that the 
author of a work so wonderful and so far 
beyond example, so elaborate in its essential 
structure, and so designed for public use, 
could hardly fail to associate his name with 
it as if written upon a rock, and with a pen 
of iron. For, be it recollected, that name 

yas the seal and stamp of the work itself. 
According to its own testimony, he was the 
apostolos,¢ the messenger, who brought it 





* Heb. 11: 32. + Exod, 19: 16-25, ani passim. 
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from God and gave it to the people. If the 
use of his name was a fiction, it was one of 
those fictions which are falsehoods, for it 
altered essentially the character of the writ- 
ings to which it was attached. 

Supposing it to be granted that this or 
that portion of the legislative books may 
have been an addition in the way of devel- 
opment, of an appendage and supplement 
to a scheme already existing, how and why 
came it to be placed under the shelter of 
the great name of Moses, but because that 
name had already acquired and consolidated 
its authority from its being inseparably at- 
tached to the original gift of the law ? 

Even so it was that, when the great and 
wonderful poems known as the Iliad and 
Odyssey had given to the name of Homer a 
surpassing celebrity, and other works of less 
exalted rank sought for fame by claiming 
him as their author, the simple fact that 
they so claimed him of itself supplied the 

roof that Homer was traditionally, and 

rom immemorial time, taken to be the au- 
thor of those greater works at the time 
when the lesser ones were imputed to him. 
If the title of Mosaic authorship was ever 
in any case attached to what Moses did not 
produce, the ascription was made in order 
to gain credit for the new supplemental 
matter, and showed that, at the date when 
it was made, there was an older and imme- 
morial belief in his being the author of the 
work whereto the supplement was appended. 

As we stand on historical ground in as- 
suming that Moses was a great man, anda 
powerful agent in the Hebrew history, so 
we stand on a like basis in pointing to the 
fact that, from the captivity onwards (I say 
nothing of the prior period, as it would beg 
the question), the Jewish nation paid to the 
five books of the Pentateuch a special and 
extraordinary regard, even beyond the rest 
of their sacred books. These were known 
as the Torah ; and the fact of this special 
reverence is one so generally acknowledged, 
that it may without discussion be safely as- 
sumed as a point of departure. 

Before, then, any sort of acceptance or 
acquiescence is accorded to notions which 
virtually consign to insignificance the most 
ancient of our sacred books, let us well 
weigh the fact that the devout regard of 
the Hebrews for the Torah took the form, 
at or very soon after the Exile, of an ex- 
treme vigilance on behalf of these particu- 
lar books as distinct from all others. This 
vigilance, which, at a later epoch, reached 
its climax under the Massoretes, very natu- 
rally began, or greatly advanced, at the 
time when the nation or its leading classes, 








having for the time lost their temple and 
their home, clung more closely than ever to 
the written Word in their sacred books ; to 
its body either more, or not less, than to 
its spirit. 

So early as in the days of Hezekiah there 
is said to have been a restorative process of 
some kind performed upon the text of the 
law, as well as upon the temple and its 
doors.* That clinging affection to the 
Word, which the Captivity could not fail 
to stimulate in pious: minds, took effect 
after the Return in the establishment of 
positive institutions for its care ; which, in- 
deed, had become a necessity in consequence 
of the change of language, unless it were to 
be wholly lost to the people. Hence we 
have the Jewish tradition of a Great Syna- 
gogue, founded with this view. <A guild 
of scribes was appointed to copy, preserve, 
and expound the Divine Word,+ and the 
Canon of the Old Testament appears during 
the same period to have assumed something 
of a regular form. Soon grew up the Mas- 
sorah, or body of traditions concerning the 
text of the Torah, which is supposed to 
have become noticeable from about 300 
B.C.,{ and which, in after ages, gave a 
name to the Massoretes, official students and 
guardians of the text. This body is one 
without a parallel in the history of the 
world. Its existence not only afforded 
strong special securities for the faithful 
custody of the text from the date when its 
operations commenced, but it also bears 
witness to a profound and exacting vener- 
ation for the Ancient Books which presup- 
poses an unquestioning traditional belief in 
their antiquity and authenticity. 

The Jews, perhaps exclusively among the 
early peoples, distinguished broadly between 
the matter and the corporeal form of a 
book, between its soul and its body. They 
alone conceived the idea of using the mate- 
rial form of the words and letters as an in- 
strument for insuring the conservation of 
the contents. If (such was their concep- 
tion) we secure the absolute identity of the 
manuscripts, and reckon up the actual 
numbers of the words they contain, and of 
the letters which compose the words, then 
we shall render change in them impossible 
and conservation certain. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the words in the Book of Psalms 
were counted, and the middle word of the 
book was known. The letters in each word 
were also counted, and the middle letter 
was known. Rules for writing, placing, 
and arranging were laid down; readings 





* Paterson Smyth, ‘‘ The Old Documents,” p. 42. 
+ Idid., p. 66. + J did., p. 90. 
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were noted as kethibh and kere; as what 
was in the text, and as what ought to be in 
the text, but, from a reverent unwillingness 
to alter, only took its place upon the mar- 
gin. The ifebrews were the only people 
who built up by degrees a regular scientific 
method of handling the material forms in 
which the substance of their sacred books 
was clothed, and this system had begun to 
grow from the time when a special rever- 
ence is known to have been concentrated 
upon the Torah. It may have commenced 
before the Captivity. It may have pre- 
ceded, and may probably have been en- 
hanced by, the division of the kingdoms. 
It must have been in great force when, soon 
after the Captivity, schools of scribes were 
entrusted with the custody of the text of 
the law as astudy apart from that of its 
meaning. Now, in our time, we are asked 
or tempted by the negative criticism to be- 
lieve that all this reverence for the books of 
the Pentateuch, having primarily the sense 
for its object, but abounding and overflow- 
ing so as to embrace the corporeal vehicle, 
was felt towards a set of books not substan- 
tially genuine, but compounded and made 
up by recent operators who may be mildly 
called editors, but who were rather clandes- 
tine authors. Is this prebable or reason- 
able ? Is it even possible that these books 
of recent concoction, standing by the side 
of some among the prophetical books pos- 
sessing a greater antiquity, should never- 
theless have attracted to themselves, and 
have permanently retained, an exceptional 
and superlative veneration, such as surely 
presumes a belief in the remoteness of their 
date, the genuineness of their character, 
and their title to stand as the base, both 
doctrinal and historic, of the entire Hebrew 
system ? 

The result of this negative criticism ought 
to be viewed in its extreme form, and this 
for several reasons: such as that with the 
lapse of time it continually adopts new 
negations ; that the more conservative of 
the schools exhibit to us no principle which 
separates them in the mass from the bolder 
disintegration ; and that what is now the 
ultima thule of the system may a short time 
hence appear only to have been a stage on 
the way to positions as yet undreamt of. 
So viewing the subject, do we not find that 
it comes to this: not merely that the Mo- 
saic laws received secondary supplements or 
amendments from time to time, but that 
the entire fabric had grown up anonymously 
us well as recently, and that it rests upon 
no guarantee whatever, either of time or of 
place or of personal authority ? 
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I have already endeavored to show the 
historic improbability that an upstart pro- 
duction could have leaped into an estima- 
tion such as belongs to a firm tradition and 
a general credit of antiquity. And now let 
us look for a moment at the rather crude 
and irregular form of the Mosaic books 
from Exodus to Deuteronomy. Taken as a 
whole, they have not that kind of consist- 
ency which belongs to consecutiveness of 
form, and which almost uniformly marks 
both historical and legal documents. They 
mix narrative and legislation; they pass 
from one to the other without any obvious 
reason. They repeat themselves in a man- 
ner which seems to exclude the idea that 
they had undergone the careful and reflec- 
tive reviews, the comparison of part with 
part, which is generally bestowed upon 
works of great importance, completed vith 
comparative leisure, and intended for the 
guidance not only of an individual but of a 
people. They are even accused of contra- 
dictions. They appear to omit adjustments 
necessary in the light of subsequent his- 
tory ; such, for instance, as we might desire 
between the sweeping proscription not only 
of image worship, but of images or shapen 
corporeal forms, in the Second Command- 
ment, and the use actually made of them in 
the temple, and the singular case of the ser- 
pent destroyed by Hezekiah.* It seems 
not difficult to account for this roughness 
and crudeness of authorship under the cir- 
cumstances of changeful nomad life, and 
the constant pressure of anxious executive 
or judicial functions, combined with the 
effort of constructing a great legislative 
code, which required a totally different atti- 
tude of mind. The life of Moses, as it 
stands in the sacred text, must have been 
habitually a life of extraordinary, uninter- 
mitted strain, and one without remission of 
that strain even near and at the close. As 
some anomalies in the composition of the 
Koran may be referable to the circum- 
stances of the life of Mahomet,+ so we may 
apply a like idea to the shape of the legis- 
lative books. Itis not difficult to refer the 
anomalies of such authorship to the inci- 
dents of such a life, and to conceive that 
any changes which have found their way 
into the text may yet have been such as to 
leave unimpaired what may be called the 
originality as well as the integrity of its 
character. But how do these considera- 
tions hold if we are to assume as our point 
of departure the hypothesis of the negative 
extremists ? Under that supposition the 





* 2 Kings 18: 4. 
+ See Rodwell’s Preface to the Koran respecting the Suras. 
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legislative books were principally not ad- 
justed, but composed, and this not only in 
a manner which totally falsities their own 
solemn and often-repeated declarations, but 
which supposes something like hallucination 
on the part of a people that accepted such 
" novelties as ancient. In addition to all 
this, they assumed their existing form, so 
wanting as to series and method, in a settled 
state of things, in an old historic land, with 
an unbounded freedom of manipulation, at 
any rate with no restraint imposed by re- 
spect for original form, and with every con- 
dition in favor of the final editors which 
could favor the production of a thoroughly 
systematic and orderly work. Does it not 
seem that if the preparation and presenta- 
tion ox the Hebrew code took place at the 
time and in the way imposed on us by the 
doctrine of the thorough disintegrationist, 
then we stand entirely at a loss to account 
for the form of the work before us? And, 
conversely, do not the peculiarities of that 
form constitute an objection to the negative 
hypothesis, which it is an absolute necessity 
for its promoters to get rid of as best they 
can ? 

Let me again illustrate the case by re- 
ferring to the Iliad. Those who have re- 


ferred that work to a variety of authors 
have had recourse to subtle and questionable 


arguments in order to exhibit some sem- 
blance of anomaly, and ‘have always been 
allowed to assume that the final editors un- 
der Pericles, or at whatever epoch, wrought 
with energy and purpose to weld the frag- 
mentary material into aseemly whole. Is 
it conceivable that an operation such as we 
are now required to believe in could have 
been carried on without the sense of a sim- 
ilar necessity, or could so absolutely have 
failed in literary aim and offort ? 

I subjoin one further topic of the same 
class as fit to be taken into view. The ab- 
sence from the legislative books of all asser- 
tion of a future state, and of all motive de- 
rived from it with a view to conduct, has 
been already noticed. The probable reason 
of that absence from a code of laws framed 
by Moses under Divine command or guid- 
ance, is a subject alike of interest and diffi- 
culty. It has sometimes occurred to me as 
possible that the close connection of the 
doctrine with public religion in the Egyp- 
tian system might have supplied a reason 
for its disconnection from the Mosaic laws * 
even as I suppose we might, from other 
features of those laws, draw proof or strong 
presumption that, among the purposes of 


* This topic is touched by Bishop Alexander in his Bampton 
Lectures, 
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the legislator, there was included a determi- 
nation to draw a broad and deep line, or 
even trench, of demarcation, between the 
foreign religions in their néighborhood and 
the religious system of the Hebrews. Be 
this as it may, it is enough for my present 
purpose that the absence of the doctrine of 
a future state from the work cannot be held 
to discredit the Mosaic authorship. But 
does not that absence clearly discredit the 
idea of a post-exilic authorship? Is it con- 
ceivable that Hebrews, proceeding to frame 
their legislative books, after the Captivity, 
and long after the Dispersion of the Ten 
Tribes, and after the light which these 
events had thrown upon the familiar ideas 
of a future life and an Underworld, as held 
both in the East and in Egypt, could have 
excluded all notice of it from their system 
of laws? I propose this as another topic 
for reflection. If they could not so have ex- 
cluded it, then the fact of the exclusion be- 
comes another difficulty in the way of our 
accepting any negative hypothesis concern- 
ing the substance of the legislative books. 
It seems, then, that it is difficult to ree- 
oncile the results of the negative criticism 
on the Pentateuch with the known rever- 
ence of the Jews for their Torah, which ap- 
pears absolutely to presuppose a tradition 
of immemorial age on its behalf, as a pre- 
condition of such universal and undoubting 
veneration. But if this be necessary in the 
case of the Jew, how much more peremp- 
torily is it required by the case of the 
Samaritan, and what light does that case 
throw upon the general question? In 
medieval times, and until the seventeenth 
century, Christendom knew nothing of a 
Samaritan testimony to the authenticity of 
the Mosaic books, excepting from certain 
slight references in the works of Fathers to 
**the ancient Hebrew according to the Sa- 
maritans.” But early in the seventeenth 
century a traveller found among the Samari- 
tans of Damaseus a copy of the Pentateuch 
in the ancient Ilebrew letters, and we are 
told there are now about sixteen of these 
manuscripts in the European libraries. ‘The 
chief one in existence is guarded with sacred 
care at Nablous, the ancient Shechem, by a 
congregation, still surviving, of a few hun- 
dred Samaritans.* For questions of tex- 
tual accuracy this work is esteemed inferior 
to the Hebrew, though it is not wholly 
without a claim to more archaic forms. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch is one of the 
most remarkable monuments of antiquity. 
Its testimony, of course, cannot be adduced 


* See Paterson Smyth, p. 118. 
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to show that the books following the Penta- 
teuch have been clothed from a very ancient 
date with the reverence due to the Divine 
Word, and is even capable of being em- 
ployed, in a limited sense, the other way. 
But as respects the Samaritan Pentateuch 
itself, how is it possible to conceive that it 
should have held as a Divine work the su- 
yreme place in the regard of the Samaritans, 
if, about or near the year 500 B.C.,* or, 
again, if at the time of Manasseh the sece- 
der ¢ it had, as matter of fact, been a recent 
compilation of their enemies the Jews? or 
if it had been regarded as anything less 
than a record of a great revelation from 
God, historically known, or at the least 
universally believed, to have come down to 
them in the shape it then held from antiq- 
uity ? Be it remembered that this work 
itself, and an approximate date for its 
known existence, are not matters of mere 
speculation, but are accepted results of his- 
torical research. And it is in this as in 
other cases a matter for serious considera- 
tion, whether we can accept the ingenious 
conclusions of critics before we know 
whether they are to be shattered and shiv- 
ered when flung against the face of the 
strong rock of history. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, then, forms 
in itself a remarkable indication, even a 
proof, that, at the date from which we 
know it to have been received, the Penta- 
teuch was no novelty among the Jews. But 
may we not state the argument in broader 
terms? Surely the reverence of the Samari- 
tans for the Torah could not have begun at 
this period ; hardly could have begun at 
any period posterior to the schism. If 
these books grew by gradual accretion, still 
that must have been a single accretion. <A 
double process could not have been carried 
onin harmony. Nor can we easily suppose 
that, when the Ten tribes separated from 
the T'wo, they did not carry with them the 
law on which their competing worship was 
to be founded. In effect, is there any ra- 
tional supposition except that the kingdom 
of Israel had possessed at the time of Reho- 
boam some code corresponding in substance, 
in all except mere detail, with that which 
was subsequently written out in the famous 
manuscripts we now possess ? 

Let us close this portion of the subject 
with a plea of a different order,—one which, 
admitting a probable imperfection of the 
text, deprecates, as opposed to the princi- 
ples of sound criticism, any conclusion there- 





* Paterson Smyth, p. 49. 
__+ Placed by Wellhausen at about 375 B.C. ‘* Hist. Israel." 
(Black). Page 498. 


from adverse to its general fidelity. It has 
caused me some surprise to notice (1) that 
some negative writers lay considerable stress 
upon what they deem to be numerical errors 
in the books of the Old Testament ; and 
(2) that, so far as 1 have seen, they do not 
advert to the increased risks of mistake in 
the transmission of numbers as compared 
with other literary matter, either by copy- 
ing or by word of mouth. 

The increased risk which accompanies all 
recording of numbers extends likewise to 
enumerations, such as genealogical or other 
recitals of names in lists, subject, however, 
to the remark that, where meter is used, 
inasmuch as it supplies a framework for 
particular words which would not apply to 
other words, the danger is proportionably 
less ; and also that, where the record is by 
writing, and not by simple hearing, the eye 
has the opportunity of traversing the names 
as the mechanical process is carried on, 
which will in many cases stand in connection 
with, and so serve to check, one another. 

Bishop Colenso, for example, lays very 
great stress on the numbers assigned by the 
Old Testament to the children of Israel on 
their passage through the desert, and, ob- 
serving on the practical difficulties which 
such a multitude must encounter on a 
march, treats the case as one which mate- 
rially impugns the general credit of the 
history.* ° 

I suppose that those who are practically 
conversant with the movement of men in 
large bodies may be much inclined to follow 
Colenso in questioning the statements of 
numbers, both there and in many other 
cases. It is quite another question whether, 
because errors may have crept into the num- 
bers, the recitals of facts generally are there- 
fore untrustworthy. 

There is a broad and clear difference, of 
which note ought to be taken. Both in 
copying and in writing, as a general rule, 
the structure of the sentence, or what is 
called the context, is mentally carried on- 
wards, and the general drift confines within 
narrow limits the possibility of error in the 
particular words. Mistake in form would 
very commonly betray itself by inconsist- 
ency in the sense ; and this inconsistency 
would not fail to be detected, because the 
relation between the parts of the sentence is 
ordinarily perceived as the process is carried 
on. But the relation between numerical 
amounts is not at once determined for the 
copyist by the context, and usually requires 
a distinct and careful examination. 


* See Colenso on the Pentateuch and Joshua, Part 1, XII., 
et alibi. 
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I will give two practical illustrations of 
this statement, the one very old, and the 
other very modern ; the one touching oral, 
and the other written, transmission. 

The most elaborate invocation of the 
Muse, or appeal for divine assistance, in the 
whole of the Poems of Homer, is the pref- 
ace to the Catalogue of the Greek troops 
and ships ; and this, although in no part of 
the poems could less of effort properly poetic 
be required. But the Catalogue consists 
partly of numerical statements of the 
strength of the contingents which made up 
the fleet, partly of geographical detail of 
the names of towns and districts ; and here 
we find the rationale of the poet’s call for 
special aid, and care with a view to ac- 
curacy ; and this although he had meter to 
assist him. 

I now turn to very modern practice. In 
the year 1853 it was my duty for the first 
time to submit to Parliament one of the 
large and complex statements of the public 
accounts for the year, which are associated 
in our country with the familiar name of 
Budgets. The speeches in which these 
statements were contained were made known 
to the country by reporting in the usual 
manner. But the art of the reporters 
could not be trusted to convey the figures 
with accuracy by the ear, and a practice 
had consequently grown up of supplying 
them from the official source in carefully 
written statements for their guidance, which 
were sent to them during the delivery of 
the speech. It has now been found more 
convenient not to trust at all to the ear, and 
the minister is understood to speak from 
printed figures. 

My position does not go beyond this, that 
the same care which insures general fidelity 
of statement in recitals does not suffice to 
secure numerical precision ; and conversely, 
that the want of such precision, which may 
often be suspected in the Old Testament, 
does not raise presumptions adverse to gen- 
eral correctness. 

The necessary limits of this paper do not 
permit of my entering on the contents of 
the Mosaic legislation. It is, 1 apprehend, 
both far more complex and far deeper than 
the other systems of ancient law known to 
us, as well as far higher in its moral aims. 
I humbly recommend that those who read 
it should fix their minds upon the skill 
with which it is addressed to the attainment 
of ends of such a nature as to render them 
in their ordinary aspects hardly reconcil- 
able. Severely proscriptive of the stranger, 
—namely, the nations whom it found in 
possession of Canaan,—it is as singularly 


liberal and generous toward him when he 
has made his peace with Hebraism. Aim- 
ing much at equality, simplicity, and indus. 
try, as fountains of order and of strength, 
it embodies most peculiar regulations for 
the purpose of keeping within narrow limits 
the growth of wealth, which is their natura] 
result ; and the spirit of enterprise, which 
would have burst the narrow bounds of 
Palestine, and destroyed the seclusion of the 
chosen people by premature mixture with 
the nations of the world. The design seem- 
ingly was to repress the latent powers of 
human nature, and to secure a conservative, 
even a stationary, community, changeless as 
the truths of which it was the guardian, 
The completeness of their severance was not 
impaired by the Captivity and Dispersion of 
Israel, or by the Exile in Babylon, or by 
the creation of Jewish factories abroad, cr 
by the destruction of the political indepen. 
dence of the country, or by the invasion and 
supremacy of the Greek language. The 
Jew, when our Lord came, was still, and 
was even more than ever, the Jew ; and so, 
though it may have been despite of himself, 
the purpose of his great stewardship was 
accomplished. 
London, England. 


THE PARADOX OF DEATILT AND 
LIFE. 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR NSEPTEM- 
BER. 


BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON (RT. REV. DR. 
WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER). 


From Good Words, London, September, 1890, 
FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read St. John xii. 20-33. 


DEATH YET LIFE. 


**T have been crucified with Christ, yet I live.."—Gat. ii. 20. 


A PARADOX is often the highest expres- 
sion of truth; the contradiction in terms 
only veils the deepest harmony in fact. 
This explains the use of the paradox by 
human wisdom. Philosophy and the com- 
mon experience of men have employed it to 
give utterance to their maxims. 

Religion, too, has her paradoxes. ‘* He 
that saveth his life shall lose it.”” ‘‘ There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” In 
statements like these religion has sought to 
give voice to her most cherished beliefs. 
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St. Paul draws our attention to the pro- 
foundest principles of spiritual life in the 
paradox of the text: ‘‘I am crucified, 
nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ.” 
There is a double paradox here—a_para- 
dox of life and death: ‘‘I am crucified, 
nevertheless I live ;’ a paradox of ex- 
changed personality: ‘* Yet not I, but 
Christ." This is natural, for religion is a 
life and a love. As it is a life, it has its 
paradox of a death which is yet a life ; and 
as it is a love, it has its paradox of love, or 
what we have called exchanged personality. 

There is the paradox of life and death. 
This may be understood by remembering 
the way in which life unfolds to most of us. 
It is a constant unveiling of a life beneath 
life ; it is the discovery of ever-deepening 
mysteries of existence. The eye of the 
child sees life mainly in sensible objects, 
and draws thoughts from things material ; 
it perceives the life of outer form—the out- 
line, the colour, the size. To the child, 
life lies in the beauty of the flower, the gay 
hue of the butterfly, the splendour of na- 
ture’s robe ; but after a while, knowledge 
comes and reveals the deeper life which lies 
beneath these forms. Colour, shape, foli- 
age, are but expressions of order which rules 
the universe ; the child’s mind has grown : 
it is alive to the deeper laws of created 
things. 

It is the same with the child’s outlook 
upon the world of human life. Its first 
thoughts of life’s glory are with the exter- 
nal trappings and glittering manifestations 
of greatness; the gorgeous uniform, the 
striking decorations of place and office ; 
these the child delights in. But as time 
moves growing knowledge unfolds the mean- 
ing of these things ; they are the tokens of 
a life of social order, in which the child 
must one day take his part. The life of 
duty is disclosed to his view. He is no 
longer to play with the colours of life ; he 
is to work out its true harmony by doing 
his duty where he is; the canvas is before 
him : on it he must paint a real, earnestly- 
conceived picture. 

The result of this unfolding of the deeper 
life to us, is the death of the earlier view 
of life. The realisation of this truer life 
makes us heedless of the attractions of the 
other. The soldier thinks little of the uni- 
form which was once his childish delight, 
now that the real and serious work of his 
profession is before him. Courage, disci- 
pline, drill, sagacity—these are the elements 
of his new life of duty ; these are his at- 
tractions ; he is dead to the things which 
once absorbed his thoughts. The girl for- 


gets her delight in the orange-blossoms of 
yesterday in the deeper, richer life of her 
sweet home toil. Her wedded life has un- 
folded to her new duties ; in these she lives ; 
she is dead to many things which once 
dazzled her; yet she lives in the happy 
cares and welcome burdens of the house. 
Thus as life unfolds to us her deeper 
veins, we die to the earlier childish joys. 
And this experience was the Apostle’s. 
The old life had once been a gladness to 
him ; he had been proud of the blue blood 
of Benjamin, of the strictness of the Phari- 
saic sect, of the place he held in the San- 
hedrim ; ‘but when the dawn of a truer life 
broke on him, he died to the attractions 
which fascinated him before. When he 
saw life as Christ revealed it to him, when 
he saw that his duty lay in alleviating the 
sorrows and elevating the characters of men, 
in teaching the despondent of the unweary- 
ing love of God, then the things which he 
once reckoned as gain became but dross to 
him. The deeper life of the spirit was re- 
vealed to him, and he saw that true life did 
not consist in self-conceit or isolation, in 
past privileges or present honours, but in 
growing like to God, and in going forth 
umong men charged with the splendid en- 
terprise of holiness and love. ‘This was his 
life now ; he was dead to the other. He 
was crucified, yet he lived. But he found 
—what all must find—that the higher the 
life, the more bitter the pain ; the loftier 
the duty, the more perilous the perform- 
ance of it. The old life had no cross in 
it such as the new one brought. In pur- 
suing the higher, he met the perils of rob- 
bers, the perils of waters, the perils of the 
heathen, the perils among false brethren. 
It was true ; it must be so. None step out 
of the life of lower or mere childish delights 
without encountering the peril and the 
pain ; for danger and suffering seem to wait 
upon the steps of all high-purposed life. 
and the loftiest duties are encompassed with 
the sharpest thorns. But none the less, 
this life is more truly life than the earlier 
one. There may be hardship, risk, conflict, 
but the life is nobler, truer than the idle, 
flower-strewn life which is left behind ; and 
the sharpest pangs would never cause the 
heroic soul to turn back. Like the sailor 
tossed upon the stormy deep, he would not 
change the dangers of the giant waves and 
creaking timbers for the safe shore fringed 
by a smiling sea. This is his life ; and he 
lives more truly in danger and duty than in 
safety and delight. So though the cross be 
hard to bear, the old uncrossed life had no 
attractions for the Apostle. ‘* I am cruci- 
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fied, but I live: I have found my life’s 
work ; I am content to do it, though at the 
cost of pain and at the risk of life.” Like 
his Master, he knew that there were the 
appointed hours of life in which life’s work 
was to be done. Peril must not daunt him, 
for the work was before him, and He who 
gave the work would give the needed time 
to achieve it. And thus not with a weak, 
blind dependence on a foolish fatalism, but 
with a loving trust in the divine destiny 
which governed life, he was strong to en- 
counter all dangers, difficulties, and suffer- 
ings. The old dream life of self was gone ; 
the new strong life of suffering and sacrifice 
was his ; in realising it, in living to grow 
like God, and to work like God, he found 
the true secret of existence, and of real 
peace and permanent progress ; though the 
avenue to it was through death, he would 
not turn back. ‘‘I am crucified, neverthe- 
less I live.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read St. John xvii. 20-26, 
THE PARADOX OF AN EXCHANGED PERSONALITY. 
* Yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.’’—Gat, ii. 20. 


But is there not some deeper explanation 
of this energy of life? Is it only the dis- 
covery of a larger and fuller life which 
makes men content to risk so much? Is 
there no motive which impels them to this 
life of heroic peril? I think that there is. 
The key is supplied in the Apostle’s second 
paradox—** I live, yet not I, but Christ.” 
The paradox of life and death is explained 
by the paradox of love, or exchanged per- 
sonality. 

With thi experience true life begins, for 
nothing truly finds its life till it has lost its 
life in another. The often-quoted words 
of our own Laureate will exhibit the truth 
of this. He sings that it is 


** Better to have loved and lost 
Than never tv have loved at all.” 


We accept the words ; we know that they 
are true, even in our moments of bitterest 
heart-ache, and in accepting them we only 
acknowledge that our life would have missed 
its fulness if it had never gone forth and 
Jost itself in the love of another. In love 
we lose ourselves and truly in this loss we 
find our life. 

Nature teaches the same in her myriad 
illustrations. ‘The sea teems with fugitive 
life, which only begins to put forth strength 
and power when it has grasped the rock and 
knit its life to it. The seed only then be- 


gins its true life when it loses itself in the 
bosom of the earth. ‘The insects building 
up the reef on the island, the worms giving 
new vigour to the soil, tell the same story 
of life found when lost, of the power of ex- 
istence breaking forth in strength and 
beauty from life given into the keeping of 
another. 

It is the secret of power in a nation’s 
story. ‘The statesman finds his might in a 
life absorbed in his country’s life. *‘* Not I 
—not I—but my country lives in me,” 
might well be his language. He has merged 
himself in his fatherland. Patriotism is a 
power, because it means the heart of the 
nation beating in the heart of the indi- 
vidual, and the individual identifying him- 
self with his country’s weal. 

If thus the paradox finds illustration in 
the history of a nation, we can see even 
more clearly its truth in the history of the 
heart. 

** At the first sight 
They have changed eyes,”’ 

writes Shakespeare, who well knew the 
depths of the heart, when he described the 
dawning love of Ferdinand and Miranda, 
What is this but the same principle again ? 
The life of self absorbed in that of another. 
The love of wedded life is just that sweet 
exchange of personality which finds its ex- 
pression in the mutual ery, ** Not I, but 
he ;” ** Not I, butshe.” The moving years 
of united lives deepen the truth. All work 
outside in the great busy world is no longer 
for himself when the worker has a home ; 
all home-work to the wife is wrought in the 
thought of the bread-winner. ‘This love 
brightens all interest with new light ; the 
old trifling joys are nothing now, compared 
with the joy of that life which is one, yet 
two; which is the life of neither, but of 
both ;—which can no longer be the life of 
self, but of the other. 

And, yet again, the years bring the same 

rinciple into play. The mother’s life is 
fost in that of the child ; she can truly say 
—‘‘I no longer live, but the child’s life is 
the life I live.” And still as the years roll 
on the children learn the same truth and 
become the examples of the same grand 
paradox ; growing knowledge and experi- 
ence have taught them the meaning of the 
father’s life or the mother’s. They begin 
to appreciate the toil, the pain, the peril, 
which surround their parents’ life, the bond 
of acommon sympathy and common inter- 
est is created ; they live in the parents’ life, 
they feel with their feelings; they are 
moved by their danger, because they are ab- 
sorbed in the love of them. The sweet 
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ponds bind them into that union, which 
has no other voice save the ** Not I, but the 
mother, the father, the family.” 

Thus it is that the solidarity of home life 
and national life gives illustration and ex- 
ample of that grand principle which the 
Apostle states in the splendid paradox of 
the text. 

This principle of exchanged personality 
lies, then, at the root of almost all forms 
and ministries of life ; and it has been the 
moving force in religion. It was the secret 
of the Baptist’s zeal. He was content to 
lose himself in Him to whom he came to 
bear witness. lis joy was fulfilled in the 
fresh, glowing glory of Christ, even though 
his own star sank out of view. ‘* He must 
increase, I must decrease,’’? was his lan- 
guage, and it was but the anticipation of 
St. Paul’s utterance, “I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.”’ 

There remains, then, but to see how in 
Christ the same law was true. He, too, ex- 
emplified the double paradox. In Him the 
paradox of life and the paradox of love 
found their illustration. Alive in the glory 
of His Father, He became dead to His own 
glorv that Ile might live for our welfare. 
He came and took our nature that He might 
see the world with our eyes and share with 
us our life’s sorrows and griefs. He became 
man, and beheld life with our eyes, and 
suffered, identifying Himself with us, los- 
ing Himself in us, that we might see all life 
with His eyes of love and tenderness, that 
no longer the spirit of self should rule, but 
that His spirit of love and self-surrender 
should dwell in us, and send us forth upon 
our life eager to mitigate men’s troubles, to 
relieve their distresses, to elevate their char- 
acters ; and that thus His heart and His 
life should breathe and beat in the holiness 
and lovingness, and self-sacrifice of our 
lives. 

THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Heb. viii. 
THE SATISFACTION OF OUR DESIRE FOR THE NEW. 


** Behold [ make all things new.”°—Rev. xxi. 5. 


It has been said that we are creatures of 
the present, that all our real and available 
existence is limited to the hour which slips 
uway from us even while we speak—that 
our inheritance in life is no more than can 
be supported on this mere pin-point of time 
called Now—for that the past is no longer 
ours, and the future is not yet so. 

There is a sense in which this is true. 
If it is meant that the present is the only 
certain opportunity of life, then it is true 
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that the whole of our varied-hued and mul- 
tiform life is focussed into this point of 
vision called Now. 

But there is a sense in which it is most 
untrue to say that our life and existence is 
rounded off by the present. We are not 
children of to-day alone; we are children 
also of yesterday, and we hold relationship 
with to-morrow. Whatever the 1 ceting 
present may be in its immeasurable, \ racti- 
cal importance, the powers which lik us 
to the past and to the future are even 
stronger than all the influences of the pres- 
ent. It is true that we hold life by the 
single thread of the passing hour, but the 
thread comes into our grasp throbbing and 
trembling with the passion music of the 
past, and runs forward thrilling with de- 
sires and hopes into the future. Our pres- 
ent hour is but a -peninsula or bleak head- 
land thrust in between two seas, both tumid 
with waves and lashed into storm by op- 
posing passions and emotions. Hope and 
her attendant Desire bid us look to the un- 
explored ocean of futurity ; Memory and 
her handmaid Regret call us to contem- 
plate the past. We are bound to the past 
by memory and to the future by hope ; the 
one makes us desire the things new, the 
other makes us regard with double fond- 
ness the things old. Thus are we creatures 
not of the present only, but also of the past 
and future ; and our life’s pathway is often 
the resultant of these two opposing forces 
—the love of things new and the love of 
things old. Under the influence of these 
two powers the world moves on ; one party, 
aglow with hope, cry out for progress ; an- 
other, touched with reverent fondness, ex- 
claim, ‘* Preserve!’ In the young, who 
feed more on hope, the desire of the things 
new prevails, not among those who have 
passed the middle arch of life. Between 
these two forces stands Religion, holding in 
either hand her gifts to satisfy both strong 
instincts ; like a good householder bringing 
forth from her treasure-house the things 
new to satisfy hope and the things old to 
satisfy memory, for she knows that no re- 
ligion would be worthy the name that did 
not offer some food to these two God-im- 
planted longings—the desire of things new, 
the love of things old. 

My wish is to show that the promise satis- 
fies both these instincts. 

The love of things new is satisfied. The 
book of Revelation is the drama of the 
world, with its changes, revolutions, and 
confusions. The chaos into which earth’s 
affairs sometimes falls is reflected here : the 
sorrows, the solitudes, and the conflicts of 
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the faith are depicted ; earth’s undertone 
of sadness echoes here, but the refrain is 
always of hope, and the closing scene dis- 
plays the future, with the final overthrow 
of all that is withered and effete, unholy or 
untrue. <A new city is reared on the strong 
heavenly heights—new songs rise for the re- 
deemed—new fields environ them—new 
skies smile down on them, and new powers 
inspire them. In these—the new city, new 
heavens, new earth, new songs—we have 
the promise of the renovation of all forms 
of life. If ever we have felt that the pow- 
ers of the old order are gone, we have the 
promise of a new and durable mechanism 
and society—a new Jerusalem. If we have 
ever longed for new prospects, longing for 
some vantage ground, some lofty view-point 
whence we could survey wider fields, and 
look forth upon an ampler horizon, here is 
the satisfaction of that desire ; a new heaven 
and a new earth is the pledge of new pros- 
pects. If ever we have felt that the lapse 
of time has robbed us of the sources of joy, 
and like caged birds have found it impossi- 
ble to sing save in a minor key in this poor 
tedious world, the promise of new sources 
of joy is given here, for a new song will rise 
in that new city. 

I{ere the spirit of Hope finds encourage- 
ment. She need not hearken to her sister 
Despair ; the outcome of all the changes 
and chances of this mortal life is to the 
brave-hearted and faithful beauty and new- 
ness of life. Behold, saith He that sitteth 
on the throne of the universe and superin- 
tends the march of all human life—behold, 
saith H[e to all nature waiting with out- 
stretched expectancy for the golden age— 
behold, saith He to the Bride, the Church, 
waiting her Bridegroom-Lord—behold, saith 
He to Hope throbbing with impatience, or 
to Sadness and Regret looking with raourn- 
ful eyes over the relics of a troubled and 
half-used past—behold, God speaks to sor- 
row, disappointment and doubt, ‘* Behold, 
I am making all things new.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Rom. vii. 


THE NEW FUTURE NOT DESTRUCTIVE OF WHAT IS GOOD IN 
OUR PAST. 


“ Behold I make all things new."°"—Rey. xxi. 5. 


But there is another instinct which needs 
to be satisfied. We are not always eager 
for the future : while youth is buoyant and 
life but new, Hope guides us and the desire 
of things to come is strong ; but when the 
middle arch of life is reached the force of 
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another power is felt. The new things 
glare where they were wont to please. 
Memory is fuller, and perhaps hope is emp- 
tier. The promise of things new sounds to 
us like the death-knell of things we love 
more than all things new ; we hunger for 
the things old ; we dread what is novel as 
we dislike what is strange, and we shrink 
from being thrust among things new as we 
shrink from becoming as exiles from the 
memories and communings with things 
old. 

This instinct, which grows greater as life 
moves forward (for is not the strength of 
our longing for the past often in proportion 
to our distance from it ?), the religion of 
our Master satisfies. Ife who sits upon the 
throne is the suffering man whose last 
thought on His cross was of her whose lips 
first kissed Ilis infant brow ; and He, being 
human—ay, Divinely so !—knows the strong 
craving of our hearts for the things old ; 
and while He promises things new, He does 
not promise things strange or novel ; while 
Ile promises that the bloom of youth shall 
be on all He gives us, He still promises that 
in that world we shall not be as those who 
are strangers moving among unfamiliar 
things. Here, for His sake, we may be 
strangers and pilgrims ; there we shall be 
at home among things all friendly. 

This He hints at in the word made use of. 
There are two words rendered new, just as 
there are two senses in which we use the 
word new. Sometimes we use it of things 
which are quite novel in character, at other 
times of things not novel, but fresh. In 
the New Testament there are two words— 
one signifying what is fresh and blooming, 
the other what is merely novel in kind. 
The new bottles into which the new wine 
should be put were those which retained 
their elasticity. The new tomb in which 
Christ was laid was an unused one. Both, 
however, were familiar ; and so the promise 
here gives the promise of renovation, of 
freshness, not of strangeness. And_ the 
briefest survey of the imagery of this book 
shows us that, in harmony with the word 
here used, the idea of familiarity is not 
lost. 

If we meet with things new, they are never 
strange in that new world; they keep the 
marks of what is loved and familiar, even 
while they are clothed with the bloom of 
God’s nearer presence ; the home touches 
are arrayed in God’s promises. Is there a 
new song? Yet it is no unfamiliar strain, 
it gathers into itself the chords of past 
earthly melody, an old melody new set ; it 
is the song of Moses and the Lamb. _ Is there 
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a new city? Yet is it the perfecting of 
that city whose fair features and harmoni- 
ous laws haunted us as the type of all that 
was beautiful and righteous ; familiar as a 
long-cherished dream below! It is no 
strange city to which we go—new, but a 
new Jerusalem. Yea! and though its walls 
glitter with jewels, and its foundations are 
radiant with priceless and earth-surpassing 
gems, yet beneath their dazzling lustre we 
may see the lines and lights which shone on 
earth of yore! the heroes of the early and 
the later faith ; the tribes of Israel and the 
Apostles of the Lamb are its foundations 
and its gates. There, too, the glad throng 
are not astranger folk, who look askance 
as some new-comer enters the pearly door. 


“ And at first, without surprise, 
We shall meet with human eyes.”’ 


We see the streets thronged with spirits 
of just men made perfect, martyrs and 
saints whose names have been oriflammes of 
the church below; faces for which we 
hunger now shall meet us as of old, smiling 
with the smile of those whom God hath 
kissed, radiant with new light and new joy, 
yet familiar ; we shall sit down with no un- 
recognisable company, with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of God. Yes, 
and when we ask for One whom above all 
others the grateful heart will long to see, 
we shall behold Him, who loved us and 
brought us to our loved ones, the Chief 
among ten thousand, the altogether lovely, 
the King in His beauty; but a beauty 
which our redeemed hearts will recognise 
in the beauty of His suffering and dying 
love. He will be seen, the Light of the 
city, the Lamb that had been slain. 

Thus does religion, while she gratifies us 
with the promise of things fresh, and fair, 
and new, yet pledge herself to be the guar- 
dian of all that holy love would fain see 
preserved. New will be all things, yet only 
as Earth is new-robed in the spring-time, 
and still remains our much-loved mother 
Earth. Thus does He who sits upon the 
Throne bid us see that in all the changes 
and confusions of Earth which perplex, 
nothing that is precious shall be lost ; all 
that is weak and withered shall be made 
strong and fresh ; all that holy love cher- 
ishes shall be brought back to us fair and 
bright as summer morn by Him, who, lov- 
ing all that seems at strife with faith and 
love, is even now making all things new. 
Oh, that while He thus toils, building up 
out of ruins our new home for us, we may 
be renewed by that spirit which will enable 
us to discern its fair and far-shining pal- 
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aces ; that our wills and hearts, renewed by 
Ilis spirit, and by His discipline in life, may 
be new creatures here, and meet to wear 
the new name in His presence who makes 
all things new. 


DISCOVERY OF AN EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN HOUSE AT ROME. 


BY REV. S. BARING-GOULD. 
From Chambers's Journal, London, September, 1890. 


A pIscovVERY has been made of a unique 
description within the walls of ancient 
Rome, and that is of a house which be- 
longed to Christians of the fourth century, 
as perfect as any of those that have been 
exhumed at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
The house, with its painted halls, its baths, 
its cellars, its corridors, owes its preserva- 
tion to very peculiar circumstances. 

In A.D. 361, Julian—commonly known 
as the Apostate because he renounced Chris- 
tianity and laboured to revive paganism—- 
was desirous of having about his person and 
in his palaces only such men as sympathised 
with him. ‘There were on his accession two 
chamberlains of the palace in Rome, named 
John and Paul, who were Christians. As 
they refused to renounce their religion, 
Julian sent orders that they should be 
strangled in their own house, buried in 
their cellar ; and he gave out to the world 
that they had been banished. The truth, 
however, came out through their servants ; 
and when a crowd of Christians went to 
visit their place of burial, soldiers were 
sent to disperse them and drive them from 
the house, three of them, two men anda 
woman, being killed. 

Julian reigned but one year and eight 
months; and his successor, Jovian, a Chris- 
tian, at once gave orders that a basilica, or 
church, should be erected over their tomb. 
This was done by a senator named Pam- 
machius, the friend of Saint Jerome, son of 
the man to whom the commission was given. 
Later, in the Lombard invasion, the church 
was ruined, and was not rebuilt till the 
twelfth century. 

Now it has been discovered that what 
Pammachius did was to use the old house, 
laying the floor of his church on the level 
of the first story, incorporating the walls 
into his church, and filling up all the ground- 
floor with earth and stones, so as to assure 
a solid foundation for his pavement. All 
he really did in transformation was to knock 
away the floor above, and knock out one 
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end of the house for the purpose of building 
an apse. Not only so; but when, in the 
twelfth century, Nicholas Breakspear, the 
English pope, rebuilt the church, he used 
all that remained of the earlier buildings, 
without altering them or destroying any- 
thing. But he had certainly no idea that 
under the floor was an almost intact an- 
cient Christian mansion, though his build- 
ers must have found walls below the sur- 
face, which they strengthened, and built 
upon for their new structure. Unfortu- 
nately, side chapels were constructed in the 
seventeenth century, when the foundations 
were carried through the disturbed soil to 
the rock beneath. 

The Padre Germano was the first to sus- 
pect what lay buried. He observed, on 
close examination of the south wall of the 
chureh, that it exhibited the peculiar ap- 
pearance of the side of a modern house in a 
street of Edinburgh or London or Rome, 
with two rows of windows, one above the 
other, and a basement of arches. The 
whole were walled up with Roman bricks ; 
but nevertheless were, when examined, 
found to constitute unmistakably the side 
of a house rising at one end to the height 
of thirty-six feet. In the lower story or 
basement were six arches. Seventeen feet 
above appeared the line of a floor, and that 
is the level of the actual floor of the church. 
The hill-side slopes rapidly from east to 
west, so that the level at the portico of the 
church to the east is seventeen or eighteen 
feet above the level of the ground at the 
west end. Above this arcaded basement 
appeared thirteen windows, all blocked 
with relieving arches in brick over them ; 
and above these, again, signs of a second 
floor eleven feet six inches approximately ; 
and then a row of thirteen more windows 
with their heads knocked off, and the wall 
of the church rising above and out of these 
broken windows. 

Here, clearly, was the fagade of an an- 
cient house, consisting of a ground-floor 
and two upper stories, and this could only 
have been the house of the chamberlains, 
for from the fifth century there is docu- 
mentary evidence as to the existence of a 
church on the spot. Moreover, on close in- 
spection it appeared that the house had ex- 
tended farther to the west by one more 
bay ; but this had been destroyed when the 
basilica was built, the rugged ends of the 
wall being left. 

The Padre Germano having come to the 
conclusion that he had found the fagade of 
the house of the martyred chamberlains, 
next conjectured that the basement story 


remained fairly intact below the floor of the 
church. He proceeded to appeal for funds, 
and began to dig ; by the spring of 1889 he 
had cleared out several vaulted chambers : 
and after some delay, caused by failure of 
funds, work has been resumed, and furthe; 
discoveries will doubtless be made. 

He soon proved to have come on the prin- 
cipal rooms of the house, the reception and 
dining rooms, and these have revealed walls 
painted richly in a style no way inferior to 
the best work at Pompeii. The plan of the 
house is very curious and intricate, and dif- 
fers a good deal from the ordinary plan of a 
Roman house, the difference being probably 
occasioned by the rapid fall of the ground, 
on the slope of Monte Celio, where the 
house of the chamberlains stood. 

So far, four large chambers have been 
cleared, as well as two smaller ones—divans, 
we may call them—and a great deal of that 
portion of the house devoted to domestic 
purposes. One noble hall has a frieze of 
eleven nude figures holding festoons of flow- 
ers and fruit, each figure about three feet 
six inches high, drawn with perfect grace 
and mastery. Between the figures are pea- 
cocks and ducks pacing in easy attitudes, 
and birds fly above the garlands. The 
vaulting of this chamber is covered with an 
intricate pattern of vines trailing in all di- 
rections, with children picking grapes and 
searing birds. One bird has pounced on a 
mouse, and is pecking it to death. This 
chamber belonged almost certainly to the 
house of the brothers’ parents, and the 
= toa period before the family em- 
ywraced Christianity, not that there is any 
particular heathen symbol in the decoration, 
or that the early Christians objected to rep- 
resentations of the nude, but that the qual- 
ity of the drawing is superior to the age of 
Constantine, and 1s determined to belong to 
the third century at the latest. 

The Tablinum or grand reception-room 
of the house, however, leaves no doubt as to 
the religion of the owners of the house. On 
the vault is represented Moses removing his 
shoes before he approaches the burning 
bush, also a woman with hands uplifted in 
prayer. In two places in the house are 
paintings representing a vessel of milk and 
two sheep, one approaching, the other turn- 
ing away—a well-known symbolic represen- 
tation found in the Catacombs, the vessel 
signifying the ‘* sincere milk of the Word,” 
which some receive and others reject. 

The Padre Germano observed that the 
plaster of the wall, the plaster laid on to re- 
ceive the painted decorations, was in one 
place raised in a sort of blister. He picked 
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it, and from under the plaster came forth a 
leaden seal with the initials of Christ there- 
on. ‘The Romans were wont to lay leaden 
seals stamped with the image of the Em- 
peror in the foundations of their buildings. 
Here the plasterers must have held the 
leaden seal with the symbol of their Heav- 
enly King with one finger against the wall, 
whilst they plastered over it, to fix it in 
place, to show to after-ages that the work 
had been done by Christians. 

Two rooms were void of paintings ; all 
the plaster had been picked off, and there 
were scratched figures and names on the 
wall: a ship—*t Mayst thou live’—the 
names of visitors, some in Greek. Padre 
Germano concluded that this portion of the 
house must have been left open after the 
church was built ; and that the plaster had 
been picked off by pilgrims. He conjec- 
tured, therefore, that he must be near the 
place of interment ; and before long that 
was discovered, in the cellar, where was not 
only the white marble cist or box in which 
the bodies of the martyrs had been placed, 
but also a triangular corner table of white 
marble, standing on a marble pillar, witha 
hollow sunk like a basin in the top—in fact, 
the oil-lamp that burnt before their tomb. 
About this there is to be noted the curious 
fact that Pope Gregory the Great—the same 
who sent missionaries to England at the 
close of the sixth century—sent a present 
of relics to Theodelinda, queen of the 
Lombards, and among them was “oil 
from the confession of Saints John and 
Paul,” that is, oil taken from this identical 
lamp. 

This cellar having been cleared of earth, 
Padre Germano noticed that the vault above 
had been rudely cut through, forming a 
rough hexagonal hole. Moreover, steps 
were found leading upwards ; and these, on 
being cleared, led to a passage, at the end 
of which was a window with a grating, ex- 
actly over the place of burial of the martyrs. 
This was the window through which pil- 
grims let down ribbons to touch the tomb. 
But what was peculiarly interesting here 
was @ series of paintings, representing on 
one side the martyrdom, on the other the 
figures of the martyrs themselves, and 
others, perhaps Pammacl.ius himself and 
his wife, bringing baskets of offerings in 
their hands. As these paintings certainly 
belong to his time, and as he was a contem- 
porary with the martyrs, it is not impossible 
that we have in this series actual portraits. 
That the ancient Romans were very partic- 
ular about their family portraits we know ; 
and indeed, already one white marble bust 
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belonging to the family series has been 
found in this buried house. 

Among the many objects of interest found 
besides, we can only notice that two of the 
wine-jars in the cellar have been found 
stamped with the Christian symbol ; wine 
was probably contained in them set apart 
for sacred purposes. 

In conclusion, we must point out that 
this discovery is absolutely unique. Many 
heathen mansions have been disinterred ; 
but this is the only house that has been 
found that unmistakably belonged to Chris- 
tians. In another way it is unique: it is 
the sole extant sample of a three-storied Ro- 
man house. One was uncovered at Pompeii, 
but the walls fell. Here the walls are in- 
tact, built into those of a church. 


CHURCH CHOIRS. 
BY E. S. TODD, D.D. 


From Te Christian Adrocate (M.E.), New York, August 14, 
1890. 


THE subject is one that will not down. 
It is almost everywhere, among church 
members, a frequent subject of conversation, 
and nearly every church could add a leaf of 
lively experience on the topic, while some 
could a tale of woe unfold. 

The method of settling the question by 
having no choir at all is as unsatisfactory as 
the rest. Allowing that congregational 
singing is the highest form of church 
music, yet even this needs the leadership of 
a trained choir. The professor of music is 
abroad. Young people receive more or less 
musical training in the home and school, to 
say nothing of numerous concerts and pub- 
lic occasions, where music is @ prominent 
feature. On the whole, people are more 
appreciative of good music, and more keenly 
alive to the shortcomings of bad, than in 
the past. To consent at such a time that 
the church shall have poorer music than 
that heard at other great gatherings of the 
people, is to bring to mind an old saying 
about the children of this world being wiser 
in their generation than the children of 
light. 

There is, besides, much excellent and ap- 
propriate music that the congregation can- 
not render. The great masters of song de- 
voted their attention largely to the prepara- 
tion of sacred music of a character that 
demands a trained choir for its proper ex- 
pression. Shall the people be driven to the 
concert hall to hear music which, of right, 
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belongs to the church and church worship ? 
Shall masterpieces of church music, which 
are, after all, only musical settings to some 
psalm of David or saying of our Lord, be 
forever, with the choir, banished from the 
church, as the most celebrated works of 
painters and sculptors were once condemned 
and destroyed by the early Christians ? 

** But,” it is replied, ‘* the choir will not 
behave itself. The individual members are 
often not devout, and sometimes not pro- 
fessed Christians at all;” or, to allow a 
much-exasperated chairman of the Music 
Committee to state the matter in his own 
interrogatory way, ‘‘ Why is it that people 
who have so much music in their voices 
have so much meanness in their souls?” 
The question we would no sooner attempt 
to answer than assume to deny. 

Nevertheless, there are some things to be 
said in defence of the choir. To begin with, 
too much is often expected of them. It is 
required that they shall not only have the 
gift of song and an appreciation of good 
music, but, at the same time, shall enter 
with the same hearty appreciation into the 
spiritual part of the worship. Instead, it is 
charged, they are often inattentive when 
they should listen, and listless when they 
should pray. That any church would con- 
sent to ch the immoral or open infidels in 
the choir is taken for granted. 

Desirable as it may seem to have both 
gifts and grace in the same individual, espe- 
cially if he have any part in the church ser- 
vice, it is not always possible. It has 
seemed to be the way of Providence often 
to use the gifts of men for His cause, even 
when in grace they were sadly deficient. 
Many such have greatly blessed the churches. 
Balaam, according to all accounts, was a 
very good prophet, but not much of a man. 
Samson delivered Israel, but was far from 
being a safe moral guide or example. Miri- 
am doubtless sang well. In music she re- 
mains peerless and alone in the thought of 
every Hebrew. She did not behave any 
better than some modern singers. She cer- 
tainly created a first-class disturbance in 
her brother’s home, and no small commo- 
tion in the church in the wilderness. 
Nevertheless, Miriam had her place and 
work. Perhaps, if we knew all about 
David’s great choir at Jerusalem, consisting 
of twenty four great bands of musicians 
under Asaph, we might find that singers 
anciently were not perfect, and trouble in 
church choirs not confined to modern times. 
David more than once hints at sore trials 
he was passing through. Perhaps he was 
having trouble in his choir, which fact, if 


established, would bring many into closest 
bonds of sympathy with him. Even though 
this was the case, which is very probable, 
yet the fact remains that, partly through 
this justly celebrated choir, the fame of the 
wend of Jehovah went out to all nations, 
and every Israelite would rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of the Lord than dwell 
in the tents of wickedness, and absent en- 
vied the sparrows and swallows which could 
build a nest and so dwell there forever. 

Even some wonderful preachers have pro- 
voked the remark of one who said of his 
yastor : ** When [ hear him in the pulpit 
| think he never should come out, and when 
I hear him out I think he never should go 
in.” Yet none could deny that he was 
mighty in the Scriptures and a master in 
convincing speech and a great blessing to 
the churches he served. Still he had glar- 
ing defects. 

So if the members of the choir are not as 
devout as we could wish, or as spiritual, or 
as grave, yet a little forbearance would 
allow us to utilize such gifts as they have. 
We make use of the pipe or reed organ 
solely on account of its musical qualities, 
though it has not a particle of sense or 
grace, and the members of the choir have 
some of both. Neither the organ nor the 
choir should therefore be set aside. He 
who condescends to listen to floods and hills 
and creeping things, who finds perfected 
praise in the lisping of babes and sucklings, 
which cannot possibly have any spiritual 
appreciation of worship; nay, for all we 
know, take pleasure in an anthem by the 
choir, even though some hear the voices of 
the singers only to be reminded of their 
shortcomings. 

Sometimes the fault found with the choir 
grows out of the oversensitive condition of 
the preacher. He comes to the service of 
the Sabbath worn-out with the labor of 
preparation and nervous. He is in a con- 
dition to be easily annoyed at the sexton for 
doing or not doing, at the late-comers and 
the non-comers. Any inattention, even 
trifles that he would not notice at another 
time, are now positively annoying. The 
choir is in front, where he can see every 
motion, or behind, where he can hear every 
whisper. They are easily and necessarily 
sinners above others. The question is: 
How much is due to genuine impropriety 
on the part of the choir, and how much to 
undue nervousness on the part of the min- 
ister? It is safe at least for a pastor in 
making up a judgment of the conduct of 
his choir on a given occasion to make due al- 
lowance for his own overstrained condition. 
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The difficulty is often increased by the 
treatment the choir receives at the hand of 
the minister. Is he as respectful while 
they sing an anthem as he expects them to 
be while he preaches a sermon? ‘Twice re- 
cently visiting ministers were with the 
writer in the pulpit. On one occasion they 
carried on a conversation foreign to the ser- 
vice; on another a well-known doctor of 
divinity spent the time during the anthem 
in decrying choirs. Yet all the time the 
choir was rehearsing some old words that 
even ministers may ponder with profit : 
“The Lord is in His holy temple ; let all 
the earth keep silence before Him.” 

The too prevalent practice of criticising 
the choir is not productive of harmony or 
spirituality. The laugh often called out 
by the statement, that the choir sang an 
anthem which was only repeating over and 
over the same words, loses its point when 
we reflect that the words were some gem of 
thought from the Scriptures. The critic 
often proves that he needed to hear the 
same words repeated over some thousands 
of times, since a moderate number of re- 
petitions failed to impress upon him the 
force of the quotation. The number of 
criticisms made upon the choir seem at 
present to be altogether out of proportion 
to the number of prayers offered for it. 
This proportion might be reversed without 
injury to the choir and to the great profit 
of the leaders of song. 

It is sometimes said that the selections of 
the choir, other than the ordinary hymns, 
are in a style of music that few, if any, of 
the people can appreciate. The charge is 
just. They are sometimes in the doleful 
medieval style and unsuited to the joyful 
spirit of Protestant worship. This is a 
criticism that ministers should indulge in 
sparingly, because one of the most frequent 
objections to the modern pulpit is that min- 
isters preach over the heads of the people. 
The idea of sermonizing gained at the semi- 
nary, among books, or at some school of 
oratory, is often and notoriously unsuited 
to the people. 

Noted as some choirs are for lofty flights, 
can they outfly some ministers, or possibly 
surpass them in getting beyond and away 
from the people? In respect to the sub- 
ject-matter as well the choir often makes 
the better showing. They generally con- 
fine themselves to the Scriptures or ap- 
proved hymns, which is more than can be 
said of some preachers. 

No choir, as far as we know, has ever 
been accused of singing about Huxley, Dar- 
win, or the correlation of forces, which is, 
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again, what cannot be asserted of some min- 
isters. ‘The music of the choir is also or- 
thodox, in which also it sometimes differs 
from the deliverances of the pulpit. 

The music in many churches is no doubt 
lacking in simplicity, spirituality, and ear- 
nestness ; but ministers can hardly afford 
to be prominent in pointing out these de- 
fects, so long as the same charges lie so gen- 
erally against their sermons. 

Altogether, would it not be well for the 
minister and the choir to meet together and 
come to an understanding, in which they 
should mutually resolve to furnish more 
simple and nourishing food to the worship- 
pers, and place it within reach of the weak- 
est one of the flock ? 

Baltimore, Md. 


RELIGION VS. THE BIBLE. 


From The Churchman (Episcopalian), New York, August 30, 
1890. 


A WESTERN paper, “‘ devoted to the work 
of conciliating religion with science,” pub- 
lishes a remarkable communication from a 
gentleman who is engaged in the same 
effort. A few years ago, he says, he ‘‘ com- 
menced illustrating ‘ False and True Uni- 
versal Science, History, Thought, and Re- 
ligion’ on about 10,000 square feet of oil 
canvas.”’ This is a large theme, and we 
should not think ten thousand square feet 
would hold it all ; but perhaps he will pro- 
cure more canvas es he goes on. At first it 
was the Bible that he tried to conciliate 
with science ; but he found that this would 
not do, and ‘‘ the scientific pressure soon 
substituted the word religion in place of 
that of the Bible.” This may seem a harm- 
less and even meritorious substitution, as 
putting the end for the means, the thing 
contained for the container. But then it 
is to be remembered that the one term is 
yrecise and the other vague. Everybody 

nows what the Bible is; but “ religion” 
may mean the Christian religion, or the 
Mohammedan, or the Buddhist, or the re- 
ligion of Nature—and that last means any- 
thing you please. So it looks as if by this 
change of terms the lecturer, or preacher, 
or reformer, or evangelist (we would not 
withhold any title that he may claim) might 
be removing from a definite to an indefinite 
position, and possibly from firm ground to 
bogs and quicksand. 

He calls himself ‘‘ a preacher of progres- 
sive views.”” Now progress is good, when 
it is not progress backward. But he goes 
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on to say, “‘ My first converting premise 
was the fact that the Bible does not, nor 
could not (sic), teach anything not taught 
in surrounding nature, and hence must 
stand on its own merits as all other books.”’ 
Here are two different assertions. It 
** must stand on its own merits” in a sense 
—yes ; that is what you say when you put 
it in the hands of a person who does not 
believe in revelation. How else is such a 
person (not recognizing Church authority) 
to find out whether there has been a revela- 
tion or not? Candidly examined, without 
prejudice for or against, the Bible will soon 
differentiate itself from ‘‘ all other books’’ 
and show that it contains matter *‘ of great 
pith and moment” which is not to be found 
elsewhere. If it supplies nothing which 
may not be gathered from geology, chemis- 
try, etc., what is the use of it ? Its *‘ mer- 
its’’ have been usually supposed to be just 
here, that it did teach a great deal ‘‘ not 
taught in surrounding nature.” But this 
progressive preacher says it ‘‘ does not.” 
Why ? Because it ‘‘ could not.”? Such is 
“liberal ’’ dogmatism. These ‘‘ progres- 
sive views” are like the progress of the os- 
trich when it hides its head in the sand. 
The Bible must stand on its own merits, 
which are naught : it has nothing in partic- 
ular to say, so away with it. Surely this 
doctrine could be illustrated with less than 
10,000 square feet of canvas. 

But our progressive preacher gives more 
of his experience. ‘* This conclusion re- 
vealed a new world to me and that I had 
been in gross darkness, but not the gross- 
est ; for I have been an original, peculiar 
Unitarian for years and have not held to 
the literal interpretation of the Bible.’’ 
Yet he had held to some interpretation of 
it, and had believed in its statements, or 
some of them, after some fashion. One 
would think this was better than nothing ; 
but he thinks not. Those who hold that the 
Bible is a Word of God because it testifies 
to His greater Word, the Saviour of man- 
kind, are in ‘‘the grossest darkness.’’ If 
they would only discard their imbecile su- 
perstitions and substitute ‘‘ religion” for 
** the Bible,” the hight would shine in upon 
them in a great flood, and a new world 
would be revealed to them. One is remind- 
ed of the passage in Isaiah about those who 
** put rt ae for light and light for dark- 
ness.”” The late Abner Kneeland, after he 
had broken with Christianity, invested all 
the money he could scrape together in an 
effort to recover Captain Kidd’s treasure, 
and pinned his faith to somebody who could 
see where it was hidden by looking into a 





glass of Hudson river water. The Gospel 
miracles were to be discarded with con- 
tempt, but this method of the diviner and 
the tumbler was progressive, and rational, 
and scientific ! 

There is a little more yet. ‘‘ My pecul. 
iar views,” says this reformer, ‘‘ have long 
been watched in half-suspicion by my pas- 
torates.”” One would think so: the strange 
thing is that the half-suspicion did not rap 
idly develop into a whole one. It may bea 
weakness of human nature, but people like 
to know within a mile or two where their 
ministers stand, and object to being told 
that there is nothing whatever left of the 
old faiths. These sudden revolutions are 
apt to hurt the feelings of ‘* pastorates,” 
whatever their complexion ; even * original, 
peculiar Unitarians” retain some hold on 
the recent past and are accustomed to think 
that the Bible has something to communi- 
cate beyond what is ‘‘ taught in surround- 
ing nature.”’ 

Some of them know better now, however ; 
for ‘‘ I have been very daring in educating 
my people to a change of some kind that 
has been making intuitive impressions.” 
Education is good, if it be of the right sort, 
and it is well to have the courage of one’s 
convictions ; but is this all that comes of 
such ‘‘ daring’ and earnest efforts? ‘* A 
change of some kind!” We see and feel 
such changes every week, in the weather, in 
the markets, in the shop windows, in the 
political situation—but they are not mat- 
ters of faith. As for ‘* intuitive impres- 
sions,”’ all have them, and those of man’s 
better nature respond to the teachings and 
example of our Lord, to the noble precepts 
and prophecies of the Old Testament, to the 
tenderness and beauty of the New. All 
have intuitive impressions of a God, of a 
Christ, of a future state, of a walk of faith 
that shall lead men thither. And none are 
ready to give these up till they get in ex- 
change something much better than the 
apostles of a religion divorced from the 
Bible can offer. 

The late Arthur Hugh Clough, who was 
an independent thinker of another sort, had 
some pertinent words to say about the time- 
spirit and its occasional eccentric demands : 

‘* Thought may well be ever ranging, 
And opinion ever changing,”’ 


but down beneath all this there may and 
must be a permanent principle, a fixed faith. 
And this faith is not sensational, is inde- 
pendent of sensations, and fancies, and is- 
sues, and visions, and new hearsay revela- 
tions : 
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‘* Lo, here is God, there is God ! 
Believe it not, O man! 
In such vain sort to this and that 
The ancient heathen ran.”’ 


His argument, as an “ emancipated ”? man 
for religious conservatism is worth quoting : 


‘« Old things need not be therefore true, 
© brother men, nor yet the new ; 
Ah, still aw hile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again ! 

‘The souls of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their toils and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain : 
Ah, yet consider it again ! 

We! what do we see ? each a space 

Of some few yards before his face ; 
Does that the whole wide plan explain ? 
Ah, yet consider it again !”’ 


We trust the hearers of our wild Western 
lecturer, and the members of his ‘* pasto- 
rates,’’ will consider it a good many times 
before they yield to the seductions of his 
ten thousand square feet of oil canvas and 
of his ‘‘ change of some kind that has been 
making intuitive impressions.” 


CHRISTIANITY FOR SIX MONTHS. 
From The Times, New York, September 10, 1890. 


DurinG the present month in this and 
other cities and in all the large towns the 
churches of the different denominations 
will begin their working season, which 
usually lasts from October to April or a 
little longer. The half year devoted to the 
Summer resorts effectually limits the active 
life of our parishes to six or eight months, 
and this fact to-day colors and tones and 
controls the Christian forces of the country. 
The country parishes are not quite so lim- 
ited in their opportunities, but even these 
find the Winter season the best period for 
active religious work. The fact that the 
Christian movement of the year must be 
put into six months compels the elimination 
from an active parish of a great deal of 
religious nonsense. 

The severe conditions under which relig- 
ious work is done to-day are complemented 
by still more exacting conditions in thought 
and in life. One of these is the taking off 
of dogmatic restrictions. The Presbyte- 
rians have a creed that their people will 
not listen to ; the dogmatic side of Christi- 
anity, in its bones and tissues, is not much 
tolerated in either Roman or Episcopal 
churches ; the various denominations, like 
Baptists, Methodists, and the Reformed 
Church, will not submit to the severe kind 


of preaching. The stress put upon the 
preacher everywhere to-day is to impress 
truth from an ethical point of view on the 
people at the same time that they are agree- 
ably entertained. The emphasis is not put 
upon the sin that lies in one’s heart and 
that the Christ came to remove ; it is put 
upon the word *‘ ought’? and upon the in- 
centives which should make the ‘* ought” 
the rule of life. This is found necessary 
in order to come to people at close range 
and to reach results by working upon their 
sympathies. In most places the Christian 
pulpit has ceased to be the channel of dog- 
matic, and to some extent even of religious, 
instruction. People demand the enforce- 
ment of ethical truth and the application of 
spiritual principles to the affairs of daily 
life. If instruction is to be given, the 
channels for imparting it are through the 
book, the newspaper, or the Sunday-school. 
The pulpit is too important in the work of 
influencing a congregation in its grasp of 
the central things of life to spend much 
time upon the details of ins struction. The 
preacher has six months to do a year’s work 
in, and only half an hour once a Sunday in 
which to speak effectively to the whole of 
his congregation. 

This is not the whole of the matter. 
Christianity is only one of the factors which 
control modern life. It is of the highest 
importance, but it is not so absolute an ele- 
ment in the life of the people as it was fifty 
years ago. The minister has his rivals in 
the newspaper, in the theatre, in the move- 
ment of educated life. Much as he may 
control society, a multitude of activities 
have slipped the leash of spiritual control 
and are his rivals in claiming the attention 
of the people. It requires not less heart, 
but a great deal more head than it used to 
for a minister to be a leader in the com- 
munity and to make his congregation as 
well as himself felt as a great and strong 
Christian movement in the community. 
He counts for less, and he ought to count, 
in the higher ordering of things, for far 
more than he once did. With his time so 
limited for making his impression upon the 
people, the gifts of administration, the 
power to put “the right person in the right 
place, the instinct to bring subordinates 
into line with the work they have to do, 
the quality of generalship, the ability to 
look over the community to see what ought 
to be done, and to arrange the activities 
for doing it—these qualities are more in 
demand than they ever were before. They 
are the prime qualities of an effective min- 
istry, and without them the men in impor- 
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tant parishes are likely to stay only long 
enough for the people to find out their in- 
competency. In the fields where a year’s 
work is done in six months it is the power 
of leading and directing others quite as 
much as the ability to preach effectively 
that commands the field. 

There is still another point to be consid- 
ered. The work of one parish is much like 
that of another, though one minister may 
wear a cassock in his service and the other 
a frock coat. The present economic ten- 
dency is toward co-operation, and the de- 
mand of the public in the work of the 
Churches is for a more comprehensive or- 
ganization of their activities. As things 
stand, the ministers and their churches are 
like so many independent parties pecking 
away at a quarry without much regard for 
effective results in their work. The pub- 
lic has a profound conviction of the spirit- 
ual wastefulness of the Churches through 
local interference and bad management. 
The Churches are judged by their results. 
Prof. John 8. Blackie, in forecasting the 
Christianity of the future in the August 
Forum, says: ‘* Let the persons who lead 
the Christian world stamp in their minds 
firmly these two principles—first, that all 
extremes are wrong ; and again, that all re- 
ligion, as Cicero says of virtue, consists in 
action, and we shall see the commencement 
of the millennium.” Prof. Blackie believes 
that the true wealth of the moral nature of 
man consists in the consistent manifestation 
throughout the six working days of the 
week of what he professes to believe on the 
day of rest will save the world. The agree- 
ment of ali Christians in their ethics makes 
unity of action possible, and the close press- 
ure upon the Churches to-day demands 
that it shall be practically realized. 


CHARLES LORING BRACE, THE 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


BY REV. FREDERICK BURRILL GRAVES. 


From Zion's lieraid (Methodist), Boston, August 3, 1890. 


THE death of Charles Loring Brace has 
removed a great humanitarian, a wise phil- 
anthropist, a fine scholar and writer, a wide 
traveller, a man of the richest Christian 
character and the broadest Christian be- 


nevolence. His place will be hard to fill. 
His power will long be felt. His life will 
still speak. With John Howard and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury he must be classed in 
undying honor. 


[Oct., 


He was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 
1826, was graduated from Yale College, and 
there and at the Union Theological Senj- 
nary studied theology, preparing himself for 
the ministry. This fact, together with his 
sweet, helpful nature, made all his future 
charitable labors, in a singular sense, Chris. 
tian. The very first words of one of his 
many books were these: ‘* The central fig. 
ure of the world’s charity is Christ.”? And 
this may be called the spirit which per. 
meated all his endeavor. Mr. Brace’s 
father, John Pierce Brace, was a distin- 
guished man, of considerable prominence 
as an educator and editor, being probably 
one of the most versatile scholars of his day 
in New England. He devoted himself 
chiefly to the welfare and interests of Ameri- 
can women, as his son after him gave his 
life largely to the saving of children from 
vice and crime. While in his educational 
work at Litchfield and Hartford, and as 
editor of the Hartford Courant, he had un- 
der his tutelage many young women who 
afterwards became prominent. Mrs. Stowe 
was among the number, and ** Uncle 'Tom’s 
Cabin’”’ grew, a radiant flower, out of the 
soil that the elder Brace had ploughed, har. 
rowed, sown, and cultivated. The 


SAME IMPATIENCE OF WRONG AND SUFFER- 
ING WAS IN THE FATHER AS IN THE 
SON, 

and the same wise, practical sense which 

can devise remedies for their overthrow. 

** Charity never faileth.’’ 

At the close of his college and theological 
course, the son took a journey afoot, with 
Frederick Law Olmstead, through Great 
Britain and Ireland. The young minister 
kept his eyes open to the condition of the 
masses, and the means used for its improve- 
ment. He saw withaclear eye. He heard 
with a quick ear. He felt with a warm 
heart. He pondered with a wise head. In 
1851, from the great German capital, where 
he had spent the winter in study, he pene- 
trated into the interior of Hungary—the 
first American who had been there. While 
at Grosswardein, he was arrested by the 
Austrian authorities on suspicion of being a 
secret agent of the Hungarian revolutionists 


in America, and thrown hurriedly into | 


prison, without inquiry or trial. He was 
to have been tried by court-martial—a most 
summary proceeding, which would have re- 
sulted seriously for the Austrian Govern- 
ment, if the full programme had been carried 
out. Diplomatic correspondence, after 
much bitter dispute, succeeded in effecting 
his release. In the old castle of the walled 
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Hungarian city where he was imprisoned, 
he doubtless felt by experience a sense of 
the great wrongs the proletaire and canaille 
suffer from tyranny, and formed the deter- 
mination to do what he could for them in his 
own native land. For it was the very next 
year—1852—that he associated himself with 
Rev. Mr. Pease in work among the poorest 
classes at Five Points and Blackwell’s Island. 
Tyranny! where is it? Only on the 
throne? No; it is in every vice and sin, 
every crime and wrong, every lust and 
license. The tyranny at Vienna was not 
the same as that at Five Points, but each 
had its suffering slaves. And so, therefore, 
Charles Loring Brace was no less a neces- 
sity, and no less a hero, than Louis Kossuth. 

But Mr. Brace soon saw that his labors 
must include especially the children of the 

or, if the work was to be thorough, more 
see and permanent. Hitherto the 
labor had been spent on those who were not 
so susceptible to the influences he brought 
to bear as children would be. Before a year 
had passed he established, with others, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, 


as wise and beneficent a charity as ever was 
devised. The trustees of this society were 
Christian men of known probity, character, 
and energy, and all their sympathies were 
in the work. Over $1,000,000 have flowed 
through its treasury, without the loss of a 
dollar ; and during one year—1870, I believe 
—$80,000 was given to the society by pri- 
vate individuals, thus showing the deep in- 
terest of the public in its work. Mr. Brace 
always made it a rule to keep the society 
open to the inspection of the people. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that not a 
dollar was distributed unwisely, to the un- 
deserving. 

It was one of the delightful features of 
Mr. Brace’s work that he always seemed 
anxious to benefit the children. For them 
all he had a kind word and a sympathetic 
prayer. Being a devout Christian himself, 

e wished every child might say :— 

“I thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy Christian child.”’ 


And his ideal reached even as far as this 
into the bright, Christian day that is to be. 
But what a task ! He could do only a little, 
but that would help on towards that future 
day. Oh! there was enough for him to do, 
and for others still. Bootblacks, pedlers, 
** canawl-boys,” newsboys, waifs, foundlings, 
beggars, flower-sellers, pick-pockets, thieves, 
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dock pilferers—these are the children to be 
taken, trained, saved from ‘‘ Rotten Row” 
and ‘* Poverty Lane.” 

About a year after the formation of the 
Children’s Aid Society, Mr. Brace founded 


THE FIRST NEWSBOYS’ LODGING-HOUSE 


in the United States. For a great many of 
these boys he secured homes in the West, 
where, abandoning all their former environ- 
ments and influences, they could grow u 
to a respectable and useful manhood. f 
have no doubt that some of the richest sol- 
ace for Mr. Brace’s lonely and sorrowful 
hours came from the memories of these 
newsboys, and their grateful letters to him. 
I have extracted from Mr. Brace’s journal 
a speech made by one of them, just before 
departing for the West :-— 


‘‘ Boys, gintlemen, chummies : P’raps you’d like 
to hear summit about the West, the great West, 
you know, where so many of our old friends are 
settled down and growin’ up to be great men, 
maybe the greatest men in the great Republic. 
Boys, that’s the place for growin’ Congressmen, 
and Governors, and Presidents. Do you want to 
be newsboys always, and shoe-blacks, and timber- 
merchants in a small way by sellin’ matches? If 
ye do, you’ll stay in New York, but if you don’t, 
you'll go out West and begin to be farmers, for 
the beginning of a farmer, my boys, is the making 
of a Congressman and a President. Do you want 
to be rowdies, and loafers, and shoulder-hitters ? 
If ye do, why, ye can keep around these dizgin’s. 
Do you want to be gentlemen and independent 
citizens ? You do—then make tracks for the 
West, from the Children’s Aid Society. If you 
want to be snoozers, and rummies, and _policy- 
players, and Peter Funks men, why you'll han; 
up your caps and stay around the groceries, an 
jine the fire-engine and target companies, and go 
firin’ at hay-stacks for bad quarters; but if ye 
want to be the man who will make his mark in the 
country, ye will get up steam, and go ahead, and 
there’s lots on the prairies a-waitin’ for yez. ... 
But how will it be if you don’t go, boys? Why, 
I’m afeared when you grow too big to live in the 
lodging-house any longer, you’ll be like 


THE LOST SHEEP 


in the wilderness, as we heard of last Sunday night 
here, and you'll maybe not find your way out any 
more.” 


Mr. Brace and his coadjutors were some- 
times opposed by the Romish priests, who, 
he thought, had largely lost the love for the 
poor of their own communion which char- 
acterized priests of earlier generations in 
other lands. The Romish priesthood are 
especially tenacious of their children, and 
there is where the friction occurred. Mr. 
Brace’s work was purely unsectarian, and 
he had only charity for the Romish priest- 
hood save when it attempted by intrigue to 
destroy what is distinctively American— 
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like our public schools. In regard to this 
he says :— 


** Under no circumstances should the Protestants 
of the nation allow the free schools to be broken 
up. They are the foundation of the Republic and 
the bulwark of Protestanism and civilization. 
They undermine the power of the priests, which 
rests on ignorance, while they leave untouched 
whatever spiritual force the Roman Catholic 
Church may truly have and deserve to have.”’ 


Mr. Brace would not receive or train in 
his schools those who could possibly be in 
the public school. I will quote from Mr. 
Brace’s book—‘* The Dangerous Classes of 
New York’”—the causes of crime, as he 
enumerates them: (1) Ignorance; (2) or- 
phanage; (3) emigration; (4) want of 
trade ; (5) weakness of marriage-tie ; (6) in- 
heritance ; (7) overcrowding; (8) intem- 
perance. 

And yet, notwithstanding these eight 
giants of evil, Mr. Brace was hopeful. ‘The 
stone in his sling was charity. He hurled 
it with unerring swiftness to their fore- 
heads, and though they fell not, they reeled. 
This David has been taken, and the war 
must still be waged. 


CALVINISM AND THE BIBLE. 
BY REY. PROF. W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D. 
From The New York Observer, September 11, 1890, 


THE question, What is the system of doc- 
trine contained in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, and what is essential to its integrity ? 
is more important than ever, now that the 
Presbyteries have voted in favor of revision, 
and the General Assembly has instructed its 
committee ‘* not to propose any alterations 
or amendments that will in any way impair 
the integrity of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
system of doctrine taught in the Confession 
of Faith.”” The vote of the Church in an- 
swer to the overture of the fifteen Pres- 
byteries shows that sixty-eight Presbyteries 
desire no revision at all of their Standards, 
and that ninety-two desire no revision that 
would alter the doctrinal system contained 
in them. This vote evinces that at least 
three-fourths of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church wish to be known as a Calvinistiec 
denomination, in distinction from a Broad 
Church, tolerating all varieties of ‘‘ evan- 
gelical” belief; and the general tenor of 
the discussion in the late Assembly was 
strongly against the dis-Calvinizing of the 
Confession. 

Some advocates of revision object to this 
decision of the Assembly to make Calvin- 


ism a test of revision, and demand that 
Scripture be the test. Of course Scripture 
is the only infallible rule of faith. But 
this particular way of appealing to Scrip. 
ture Is specious and fallacious. In the first 
place, it assumes that Calvinism is not 
Scriptural, an assumption which the Pres. 
byterian Church has never granted. This 
Church does not accept the alternative— 
the Bible or Calvinism—presented in this 
appeal. Its watchword is, The Bible and 
Calvinism. Secondly, this kind of appeal 
to Scripture is only an appeal to Scripture 
as the reviser understands it. ‘* Scripture” 
properly means the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture ; that is, the contents of Scripture as 
reached by human investigation and ex- 
egesis. Creeds, like commentaries, are 
Scripture studied and explained, and not 
the mere abstract and unexplained book as 
it lies on the counter of the Bible House, 
The infallible Word of God is expounded 
by the fallible mind of man, and hence the 
variety of expositions embodied in the de- 
nominational creeds. But every interpreter 
claims to have understood the Scriptures 
correctly, and, consequently, claims that 
his creed is Scriptural, and if so, that it is 
the infallible truth of God. The Arminian 
appeals to the Articles of Wesley as the rule 
of faith, because he believes them to be the 
true explanation of the inspired Bible. 
For him they are the Bible in a nutshell. 
The Calvinist appeals to the creeds of 
Ileidelberg, Dort and Westminster as the 
rule of faith, because he regards them as 
the accurate exegesis of the revealed Word 
of God. By the ‘* Bible” these parties, as 
well as all others who appeal to the Bible, 
mean their understanding of the Bible. 
There is no such thing as that abstract 
Scripture to which the revisionist of whom 
we are speaking appeals ; that is, Scripture 
apart from any and all interpretation of it. 
When, therefore, the advocate of revision 
demands that the Westminster Confession 
be ‘‘ conformed to Scripture,” he mean: 
conformation to Scripture as he and those 
like him read and explain it. It is impos- 
sible to make abstract Scripture the rule of 
faith for either an individual or a denomi- 
nation. No Christian body has ever sub- 
scribed to the Bible merely as a printed 
book. A person who should write his name 
on the blank leaf of the Bible and say that 
his doctrinal belief was between the covers, 
would convey no definite information as to 
his creed. He might be a Socinian, or a 
Calvinist, or anywhere between these ex- 
tremes. The only question, consequently, 
before the Presbyterian Church is, Whether 
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the Confession shall be kept conformed to 
Scripture as the Calvinist understands it, 
or as the non-Calvinist or anti-Calvinist 
understands it ; whether it shall continue 
to present that interpretation of Scripture 
which goes under the names of Augustine 
and Calvin, of Heidelberg, Dort and West- 
minster, or that which under some other 
name, say that of ‘‘ modern exegesis,” or of 
“progressive theology.” The Presbyterian 
Church has decided in favor of the first 
proposition. The question, What is Cal- 
yinism ? is mainly one of reasoning and dis- 
crimination. It relates to a matter of fact. 
This question will answer itself in the dis- 
cussion now going on ; for this theological 
system possesses as distinctive features as 
the Copernican astronomy, and it will be as 
impossible to confuse and unsettle the re- 
ligious world respecting the former, as it 
would be to confuse and unsettle the scien- 
tific world respecting the latter. The es- 
sential parts of this system are the well- 
known five points of Calvinism, namely, 
total depravity in distinction from partial ; 
unconditional election in distinction from 
conditional ; irresistible regenerating grace 
in distinction from resistible ; limited re- 
demption (not atonement) in distinction 
from universal ; the certain perseverance of 
the regenerate in distinction from their pos- 
sible apostasy. No one of these points can 
be rejected without impairing the integrity 
of Calvinism, any more than one of the 
points of the mariners’ compass can be omit- 
ted and the scheme be complete, any more 
than one of the contrary five points of Ar- 
minianism can be deleted and the theory 
remain unaltered. 

The ‘* Institutes” of Calvin, after all the 
development of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
type of doctrine by later theologians, still 
remain one of the best statements of this 
powerful system. The keen and aquiline 
eye of the most scientific theologian of the 
Reformation saw the fundamental truths of 
revelation with an accuracy and precision 
that required no correction on his part. 
The great work of his early manhood re- 
mained unchanged by him to the end of his 
career, and since his day it has laid at the 
foundation of all subsequent theologizing of 
this class, as the Principia of Newton has 
under all the succeeding mathematics of 
Europe. While, however, a revision of the 
Westminster Standards that shall be true to 
their structure and system does not require 
that the peculiarities of individual Calvin- 
ists, even of Calvin himself, or of Calvinis- 
tic schools should be followed, it does re- 
quire that all of those constituent and forma- 


tive tenets by which Augustinianism differs 
from Semi-Pelagianism and Calvinism from 
Arminianism, shall be reaffirmed and main- 
tained. The revision must be conformed 
to the historical Calvinism as stated in the 
principal Reformed or Calvinistic creeds, 
and not to Calvinism as constructed by any 

articular theologian, however able or popu- 
ar in his own day and denomination. 

The Christian religion contains certain 
truths that are so indisputably taught in 
the Christian Scriptures, that their accept- 
ance is necessary in order to be a Christian 
in the sense in which the first disciples were 
so called at Antioch. They are the doc- 
trines of the trinity and incarnation, of 
apostasy and redemption, as they are gen- 
erally and largely enunciated in the Apos- 
tles’ and Nicene creeds. Respecting these, 
there has been little disagreement in an- 
cient, medieval, and modern Christendom. 
The Christian religion also contains other 
truths which, both in the Scripture and in 
the doctrinal systems constructed out of 
them, are implications and deductions from 
these canted doctrines. It is in reference 
to this class of more strict and precise tenets, 
that evangelical Christendom has from the 
first been divided into two great divisions. 
In respect to them, the ancient theologian 
was either Augustinian or Semi-Pelagian ; 
the modern theologian is either Calvinistic 
or Arminian. The difference between them 
relates principally to the more exact defini- 
tion of original sin, of human freedom and 
ability, and of the Divine sovereignty and 
decrees. So long as Christian believers see 
through a glass darkly, there will be a spec- 
ulative difference between them on these 
abstruser parts of revelation that will affect 
more or less the style of the religious ex- 
perience, and make separate religious organ- 
izations desirable. This difference has for 
fifteen centuries crystallized into two 
sharply-edged types of theology, and there 
are no signs that one will outreason and 
conquer the other. Calvinism and Calvin- 
istic denominations will probably continue 
to exist to the end of time; and so will 
Arminianism and Arminian denominations. 
In the future, as in the past, all evangelical 
believers will belong either to one dogmatic 
division or the other. It is better, in these 
circumstances, that both shall live and work 
side by side in frank and respectful recog- 
nition of each other, than to destroy the 
self-consistence of each by an attempt to 
combine both in a single system. Only 
these two general schemes of Christian doc- 
trine are logically possible; for schemes 
that deny the trinity and incarnation, the 
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apostasy and redemption, are Deistic, not 
Christian. Both scientific theology and 
dogmatic history evince that there is no fer- 
tium quid between Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism, and that the choice of an individual 
or a denomination, consequently, lies be- 
tween one or the other. Semi-Pelagianism 
was a real mid-point between the tenets 
of Augustine oad those of Pelagius ; but 
there is no true intermediate between the 
system of Calvin and that of Arminius. 
In the history of doctrine there are some- 
times semi-quavers but demi-semi-quavers 
never. 

Such being the facts, it is of the utmost 
importance to the Presbyterian Church that 
it retain the historical Calvinism upon 
which it was founded, and by which it has 
prospered. But it is of even greater im- 
portance to the whole world. It is a com- 
mon remark of historians and philosophers, 
that Calvinism lays very deep the founda- 
tions of religious belief, of moral order, of 
civil society, and general intelligence and 
virtue, and that forms of government and 
social institutions which rest upon it are 
invincible and *‘ cannot but by annihilating 
die.” Should this type of doctrine and 
this form of the religious experience dis- 
appear, Christendom would lose its balance- 
wheel. For it is no disparagement of the 
energy of evangelical Protestanism of all 
varieties, in the defence of the common 
faith, and the war upon the common un- 
belief, to say that the Genevan theology is 
always in the front whenever a fearless posi- 
tion has to be taken in behalf of an unpopu- 
lar but revealed truth, whenever the Chris- 
tian herald must announce the solemn 
alternatives of salvation and perdition toa 
sensuous, a pleasure-loving, and an irritable 
generation ; whenever, in short, the stern 
and severe work of the perpetual campaign 
on earth against moral evil has to be done. 
The best interests of the Christian religion 
and Church require the continual existence 
and influence of that comprehensive and 
self-consistent creed which Augustine for- 
mulated out of Scripture, and Calvin re- 
affirmed and re-enforced. Evangelical Ar- 
minians who do not adopt it feel its influ- 
ence, praying it in their prayers and sing- 
ing it in their hymns; and Rationalists 
of all grades while recoiling from it ac- 
knowledge its massiveness and strength. 
It may, therefore, be confidently expected 
that whatever be the fortunes of a particu- 
lar Church, or the tendencies of a particular 
time, this form of doctrine will perpetually 
survive in Christendom like the Scriptures 
themselves out of which it was derived. 


ai 
RANK IN HEAVEN. 
BY REV. DR. EDWARD JUDSON. 
From The Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York, Septem- 
ber 13, 1890. 

ONCE upon a time a man strayed into 4 
Christian church, who belonged to a clagg 
sometimes called foughs. He hada face as 
hard as the nether millstone, and a heart to 
match. He bore upon his person scars 
made by the knife in street brawls. He 
had been an inmate of many prisons. But 
under the influence of the Gospel this un- 
promising character became a Christian, and 
undertook the duties of anew life. This 
was in no wise easy for him, because his 
wife was a bigoted, drunken creature, who 
made it the persistent aim of her existence 
to thwart all his noble endeavors. She 
used to keep him from church, provoke 
him to anger, and in fact did her very best 
to draw him back into his old courses. 

For fifteen months, however, he persisted 
firmly in Christian behavior. At the end 
of this time, under peculiar stress of temp- 
tation, he fell back into his old ways, but 
at once recovered himself, and, expressin 
deepest regret for his waywardness, ined 
the obligation of religion. After another 
period of consistent conduct he succumbed 
to his malign environment, and, in the de- 
lirium of a fever, shot himself. Now one 
would say, looking at such a life super- 
ficially, that it had very little to show of 
substantial Christian service and sacrifice. 
But perhaps He who looks not on the out- 
ward appearance, and who measures the 
force of effort, as well as the bulk of attain- 
ment, may rank even the miserable New 
York tough among the last that shall hi 
Jirst. 

** Not on the vulgar mass 

Called ‘‘ work’’ must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the 
price ; 

O’er which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in 
a trice. : 


** But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount. 


‘** Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and 
escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped.”’ 
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Doubtless celestial mensuration will often 
reverse earthly estimate. The soul’s value 
will be determined, not by the bulk of the 
work done and the sacrifice rendered, but 
by the animating spirit of the life. This 
was exactly the lesson our Lord taught 
Peter in His parable of the Laborers in the 
Vineyard. Peter had asked Him the char- 
acteristic question : Lord, we have forsaken 
all and followed thee ; what shall we have 
therefore ? 

One is shocked at such a claim made by 
a follower of Christ,—it betrays such self- 
consciousness and such a mercenary spirit. 
We should expect Christ to administer to 
Peter a rebuke, sudden and sharp. But 
He does nothing of the sort. Like the sur- 
geon who folded his lancet in a sponge, it 
was Christ’s way before a reprimand to pre- 
pare and soften the heart with a gentle 
word of comfort and promise. And so He 
begins by ae, Peter that those who 
make sacrifices in His name shall be amply 
rewarded in this life and the next. Then 
He adds the word of warning: But many 
that are first shall be last ; and the last 
shall be first. In other words, what is done 
and suffered all goes for nothing, if there is 
the wrong spirit. The moths of self-con- 
sciousness and self-seeking fret into dust 
the most gorgeous tapestry of Christian ser- 
vice and sacrifice. Those that are counted 
first here, because of what they have done 
and suffered for the good cause, shall be 
rated last over yonder, because all was 
spoiled by a proud and selfish spirit ; while 
on the other hand, many who are regarded 
as least and hindmost here, of whom people 
said : What have they done or endured for 
the Master ? shall rank first in Heaven, be- 
cause their lives were pervaded by the aroma 
of a meek and quiet spirit. 

He then illustrates His point by telling a 
story about some working men, who al- 
though they had been hired at five o’clock 
in the afternoon and had worked only one 
hour, and so might be called the last, yet 
in the estimation of their employer, took 
precedence of others who had worked hard 
all day long, but with a mercenary spirit, 
like Peter’s, who said: What shall we have 
therefore? and with a proud consciousness 
that they were first, since they said: We 
have borne the burden and heat of the day 
—the very echo of Peter’s words: We have 
forsaken all and followed thee. All well 
enough in the world of trade, but all wrong 
in the spiritual life. 

The Christian life, then, wil! be valued 
not by its mass, but by its motive. The 
poor widow depositing her two mites in the 
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Lord’s treasury, though last here, shall be 
first there. The humble servant perform- 
ing faithfully her household duties, with 
the simple purpose of pleasing God, though 
last here shall be first there. The obscure 
sufferer in a tenement house bearing pa- 
tiently the ills of life, rated last and least 
among the children of men, may be first 
and foremost in Heaven. The Christian 
life consists not in doing some great thing, 
but in being right with God. 

Rank in the kingdom of Heaven will be 
determined not by the amount of work done 
or suffering borne, but by the spirit and 
motive of the life. A self-seeking spirit 
spoils the fairestendeavor. ‘“‘ Pursue virtue 
virtuously,” says Sir Thomas Browne. 
‘*Leaven not good acts with fond inten- 
tions, nor circumstantially deprave substan- 
tial goodness.” The great tenor, Mario, 
was one morning passing through the 
market-place at Lyons, when his attention 
was attracted by a poor beggar woman and 
her child, who were appealing for help. 
Impressed by the noble face of the child he 
felt in his pocket for money, but found it 
wasempty. Baring his head and holding 
his hat in such a way as to screen his face 
and to receive the coins of the passers by, 
he began to sing a simple air. The song 
ended, he oan. the gathered treasure into 
the lap of the grateful mother, and went 
his way not dreaming that he had been rec- 
ognized. But in the evening when he ap- 
peared before the footlights cheer after 
cheer arose from the assembled throng that 
pelted him with flowers, and would not be 
satisfied until he had repeated in the the- 
atre the song of the market-place. How 
the hope of reward would ‘have spoiled the 
fine action! How bright in the light of 
Heaven, shines 


‘‘ That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness and of love.” 


The brightest Christian virtue, moreover, 
is devoid of self-consciousness as well as of 
self-seeking. Piety, like beauty, is undone 
as soon as it is conscious of itself. The 
best men and women in our churches are 
those that don’t know it. They mourn over 
their imperfections, rather than claim to 
have reached some higher plane of good- 
ness. In passing through the great fields of 
Indian corn in some Western State, one ob- 
serves that the ears which are small and 
green and not filled out, stand perfectly 
erect upon the stalk, while the ears that are 
ripe and brown and weighed down with 
golden grain, bend over, so that the husk 
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forms an umbrella, completely protecting 
the fruit. ‘The best people are like that. 
Laden with the fruits of Christian experi- 
ence, they bend low with humility and a 
sense of imperfection. As bees fly home to 
their hives, their thighs laden with pollen, 
which they shake off, and never looking 
behind fly away again for another load, leav- 
ing it for others to pack the pollen away in 
the cells, so the true Christian forgets those 
things which are behind and reaches forth 
unto those things which are before. It is 
a good motto, to do all the good you can to 
all the people you can, and make as little 
fuss about it as you can. Every noble life 
is haunted by the same divine discontent 
that is voiced in the lines written by Helen 


Hunt Jackson, only four days before her 
death : 


“* Father, I scarcely dare to pray, 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 
And left my work but just begun. 


‘ So clear I see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless were a sin ; 
So clear I see that I have sought 
Unconscious, selfish aims to win. 


“ So clear I see that I have hurt 
The souls I might have helped to save, 
That I have slothful been, inert, 
Deaf to the calls Thy leaders gave. 


‘In outskirts of Thy kingdoms vast, , 
Father, the humblest spot give me ; 
Set me the lowliest task Thou hast, 
Let me, repentant, work for Thee.”’ 


LIBERTY AND OPPRESSION 


From The Christian Jntelligencer (Reformed Dutch), New 
fork, August 3, 1890. 


In these days, when so large a number of 
men of little education and experience, and 
of very limited —— responsibility, are 
in office, and when elections are frequently 
decided by the lower classes, as they are 
called, of the cities, and when the tendency 
is toward an increase of political power in 
those classes by their increase in numbers, 
it is said that acts of oppression do not orig- 
inate with the common people, the laboring 
classes, but with the rich and the higher 
classes. Such is the opinion often heard, 
expressed in the words of the off-hand every- 
day talk of men. When fears are uttered 
that the growing power of the masses may 
lead to limitations of the liberty of the peo- 
ple and to an arrogant and oppressive use 
of official positions, it is said that such ac- 
tion does not proceed from the masses, that 
they are on the side of the largest liberty 








and the utmost equality among men. We 
are told that free institutions are in peril 
from the designs of the rich, the disposition 
of the plutocrats, as it is the fashion to cal] 
them. It is said that the chief danger lies 
in the use of money in elections, in buyin 
local and State legislatures, in bribing ex. 
ecutive officers, and in controlling the news. 
papers. It is asserted that this is also the 
teaching of history. It is also said that the 
welfare of society at large is threatened by 
employers rather than by the employed, 
Wealthy manufacturing corporations, ‘and 
railways, and companies of various kinds, 
are regarded with suspicion as tending to 
oppression of the people, who are the ma- 
jority, and as disposed to reduce elections 
to a farce by the use of money, and to con- 
trol the legislatures by their incorporated 
wealth. 

But there are reasons for hesitation in ac- 
cepting such an opinion. It is not clear 
that it is sustained by history. Nearly 
seven hundred years ago—it was on June 
15, 1215—King John of England was com- 
pelled to sign Magna Charta by, not the 
common people, but the barons. That in- 
strument has been regarded as the basis of 
English liberties, out of which have come 
American liberties. That great Charter, 
among many other declarations of rights 
which awaken wonder that any body of men 
at that time should have embodied them in 
national law, contains such words as these : 
** No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, 
or be disseised of his freehold, or liberties, 
or free customs, or be otherwise damaged, 
nor will we pass upon him, nor send upon 
him, but by lawful judgment of his peers, 
or by the law of the land.” <A noble dec- 
laration. And provision was made for se- 
curing the independence of the courts. 
This was the work of the nobility of Eng- 
land. They did indeed secure their own 
rights and possessions from the encroach- 
ments of the crown, but they obtained no 
less a declaration of the rights of the free- 
men. Andthe course of English legislation 
since that period has been to enlarge the 
number of freemen, and that legislation has 
originated with men who did not belong to 
the common people, but who represented 
the educated, the wealthy, the aristocratic 
circles of the country. 

The guilds, and train bands, and various 
organized bodies in the free cities, or of 
cities which had received special charters, 
had .an important part on the Continent 
and in Great Britain, in destroying the 
feudal system and in advancing the popular 
movement toward free, representative, con- 
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stitutional government. ‘Their fighting 
force consisted of apprentices and artisans, 
put it was directed and maintained by men 
who had gained wealth from manufactures 
and trade and commerce. The motive 
force resided in what we now speak of as ¢ 
syndicate or corporation. 

" The Declaration of Independence by the 
United States was written by the owner of 
a large property in land. The body which 
adopted and signed it consisted of owners 
of extensive estates, professional men, men 
of education, in fact, of the aristocracy of 
the country, so far as there was an aristoc- 
racy. The Constitution of the United 
States, the most remarkable political docu- 
ment ever produced by uninspired men, 
originated with the same class of citizens 
which had signed the Declaration. It was 
the higher classes of Americans which 
framed these famous state papers. Con- 
stitutional liberty has been framed and es- 
tablished by men of wealth and education 
and high social position. They have sur- 
rendered personal distinction and class 
privileges, and made them common prop- 
erty, and conferred equal rights upon all 
citizens. 

It is wise, also, to consider that in the 
United States there are to-day two despo- 
tisms, each maintained by the common peo- 
ple, as they are called. One is the papisti- 
cal hierarchy, the other the labor union. 
Both are despotic oligarchies. ‘lhe Roman 
Church is ruled by the hierarchy, and the 
hierarchy, as recent incidents have made 
perfectly plain, is held in unconditional 
obedience to the ecclesiastical superiors. 
The membership of the Roman Church has 
no representation, no voice, in its govern- 
ment. This organization receives its chief 
support from the common people. The 
labor union is far from being a voluntary 
association. and is bound to unquestioning 
obedience to its leaders. Men are compelled 
to enter the union, are annoyed, worried, 
often almost persecuted, until for peace 
sake and that they may earn a living, they 
enter the organization and bind themselves 
with an oath to obey its officers. If the 
workingmen of the Northern States were 
perfectly free to join the unions or not ; if 
remaining their own masters, free to work 
for whom they prefer, as many hours as they 
please, for such wages as they are willing 
to accept, they would be free from persist- 
ent annoyance and abuse, in one week the 
most skilful, intelligent, thrifty and con- 
scientious workingmen of these States would 
withdraw from the unions. In framing a 
government for themselves, the working- 


men have not formed a free government, 
but have set up a despotic oligarchy. The 
proof is abundant, and has been most offen- 
sively thrust upon the people of the land 
during the past fortnight. The strike 
which has threatened the people of many 
States during the past two weeks could not 
have been originated and could not be main- 
tained if the members of the union engaged 
in it were free men. 

Is it true, also, as men say, that men of 
wealth buy the votes of legislators and bribe 
the executive officers of cities and States ? 
Is it true that rich men and corporations 
corrupt the rulers and assail the public virtue 
on which free institutions rest? Some men 
of experience who do not talk on the plat- 
form or write for the journals or reviews, 
hold a contrary opinion. Their occupation 
has frequently required legislation to secure 
an open field or to release it from unjust 
burdens, and they declare that they have 
found it necessary to pay legislators and 
executive officers in order to secure any 
action whatever. The law establishing the 
paid Fire Department of this city was car- 
ried through the State legislature by gifts 
of money to legislators and official person- 
ages, the money being contributed by the 
insurance companies. Such a department 
was necessary, the public safety and welfare 
demanded it ; good citizens called for it. 
Action, however, could not be secured from 
the legislature until the companies had paid 
for it. An assessment was laid on certain 
property for a public improvement by a bill 
of the legislature. There was a flaw in the 
statute, and neither the County Treasurer 
nor the State Treasurer would receive the 
assessment, which the owners of the prop- 
erty wished to pay. A bill was prepared 
removing this impedimeat. Interest was 
accumulating, and from the burden upon it 
the property was unsalable. The represent- 
ative of the twenty or more owners of the 
property carried the bill to enable them to 
pay their assessment, to the legislature, ex- 
pecting that that body would adopt it with- 
out delay. He was unable to obtain any 
action beyond the introduction of his bill, 
although the members whose favor he 
sought all acknowledged the justice and 
necessity of the statute. It was necessary 
to pay ten thousand dollars to the legisla- 
tors and to executive officers, to secure the 
passage of a bill to enable men to pay an 
assessment. Such instances could easily be 
multiplied. Executive officers demand fees 
for the performance of the duties of their 
positions, duties belonging to their office 
for which they receive salaries. Every man 
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knows this who has business to transact 
with the departments of our city and State 
governments. And these officers are elected 
by the masses. The rich men and the prop- 
erty owners and corporations woul be 
thankful to be delivered from the necessity 
of paying fees and buying the votes of legis- 
lative bodies. They are not corrupting the 
officers of the government; on the con- 
trary, these officials will not act until they 
are paid to do so. There are exceptions to 
these statements. There are men in office 
who are not there for the money they can 
make out of it; but the number is large 
who will do nothing until they receive a 
fee, often so large that it can prevent ac- 
tion. Those who accuse the plutocracy of 
corrupting the officers of the government, 
if they stood a year or two in the so-called 
plutocrat’s shoes would experience a great 
change in their opinions. And we repeat 
that these officials demanding fees have been 
elected by the masses, the plain people, the 
common people, who form the majority of 
the voting population. 

The citadel of freedom in the world is the 
Protestant Christian Church, the Church 
of the Reformation. It is the most perfect 
example of a free, representative, constitu- 
tional government. It is an absolutely vol- 
untary organization. It maintains that the 
rich and poor stand on an equality before 
God, the maker of all. It teaches and be- 
lieves that one is our Master, even Christ, 
and we all are brethren. It upholds in the 
world the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man. Its Magna Charta is the 
Bible, the poor man’s book as well as the 
rich man’s book. It is the opponent of 
wrong of every kind, and the chief advocate 
of right. It lifts up the degraded and op- 
pressed, and rebukes whoever degrades or 
oppresses. True, abiding Christian faith is 
the liberator of the world. It teaches and 
induces men to accept and practise a God- 
like, Christlike righteousness, and a gener- 
osity and compassion and love which have 
never been equalled in human history. If 
al! men were Christians, believing and obey- 
ing the Word of God, all men would be free 
indeed. 


UNCONSCIOUS CREED REVISION. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 
From The Christian Union, New York, August 11, 1890. 
It has often been said that the great 

creeds of the Church were born rather than 

made. They were not so much products of 
theological workshops as issues of the Chris- 


tian life and thought of an age. Hence we 
are naturally suspicious of new-made creeds, 
and somewhat reluctant to adopt a confes. 
sion which bears on it the marks of the 
hands by which it has been manufactured, 
We remember how long that simplest and 
cecumenical creed, the Apostles’, was in 
growing. The new creed which seems to 
be predestined for the Presbyterian Church, 
in the good purpose of God, will surely 
come to pass in its day; but when it is 
formed, it will be found not to comprehend 
merely the results of different theological] 
endeavors, but to bring rather to some sim- 

ler and clearer expression the truth of the 
Spirit which has been quietly and vitally 
working in that Church since the West- 
minster Assembly adjourned. Because we 
believe in the Holy Ghost, we must expect 
to see new creeds in their season among the 
fruits of the Spirit. But it often takes 
long years for a creed to ripen on the tree 
of life. 

The law of creed revision seems to be 
something like this: first some new and 
true development of the life of the Church 
in response to its providential environment, 
by which the type of Christian character is 
gradually modified and fitted to new and 
better conditions of existence, and then a 
reflection of this advancement of the Chris- 
tian life in the traditional forms of belief. 
The credal forms adjust themselves slowly 
but surely to the vital changes in the Chris- 
tian type of character. 

This process and law of creed revision 
seems to be illustrated in an interesting way 
in the successive forms of covenant which 
have been used by the historic First Church 
of New Haven. They reflect, with what 
may be regarded an unconscious truthful- 
ness, the changes which have taken place 
during two hundred and fifty years in the 
general character and spirit of Christian 
people. In one particular this reflection of 
prevalent conceptions of Christian life in 
the successive church covenants is so strik- 
ing and interesting that it seems to me 
worthy of notice. 

The founders of the church were Calvin- 
ists in their theology and in their view of 
life. Their covenant—the earliest one of 
which we have any record, and which was 
used by John Davenport, who was the first 
pastor of the church—contains, among 
other promises, these words : *‘ You do give 
yourself up unto the Lord Jesus Christ to 

taught and governed by him in all your 
relations, conditions, and conversations in 
this world, avouching him to be, ., your 
only king and lawgiver.” 
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The idea of life as given up to Christ, the 
lawgiver and king, thus distinctly appears 
in this early Christian covenant. And the 
records of the discipline of the church show 
with what conscientious minuteness this 
Calvinistic conception and covenant of life 
was carried out. 

Some fifty or more years later andther 
form of covenant seems to have come into 
use in this church, and in that we find the 
idea of God’s sovereignty and man’s entire 
submission emphasized, and made even 
more commanding. The believer’s promise, 
according to this second covenant, was as 
follows: ‘‘ You do now give up yourself, 
soul and body, and all that you have, are, 
or shall be, unto God, through Jesus Christ, 
to be his forever, and at his sovereign dis- 
posal in all things.” Then follow substan- 
tially the words already quoted from the 
former covenant. The type of Christian 
character had not fede! gh New Eng- 
land, unless, possibly, some of its lines had 
become harder or more pronounced. The 
sovereignty of God still was dominant as 
the supreme truth in the Christian concep- 
tion of God. And the church covenant is 
true to the controlling idea of life, that 
man is the subject of Almighty God, whose 
decree is absolute, and whose holy will is to 
be done on earth at any cost. 

One hundred years later, in 1791, another 
covenant was adopted by the church. The 
Puritan type of character had then become 
loosened, and the immediate change was 
not altogether for the best. Many divines 
looked upon that period as a time when the 
faith of the Church was declining, and even 
the promises of God to the fathers seemed 
to be no longer like a full tide coming in 
with uplifting power, but to be ebbing fast 
away from these shores. The old divinity 
had lost vital power, and the new divinity 
of Moses Stuart and Dr. Taylor had not yet 
come flowing in. And with singular truth- 
fulness the covenant of the church reflects 
the general religious conditions of the age. 
The Christian promise reduces itself to a 
vow of self-dedication to God and the en- 
deavor ‘‘ to walk worthy the Christian voca- 
tion.’? The strong, responsible Calvinism 
is taken out of the covenant, and the new 
conception of the Christian life, which we 
shall find later, has not entered in. The 
covenant is thus left without the strength 
of the old age or the power of the new age 
tocome. Naturally, it was not kept in use 
many years. 

In 1809 still another creed and covenant 
were adopted, enlarged in the article of be- 
lief, but without change in the promises. 
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Meanwhile the missionary age had begun. 
The Church was awakening to its obliga- 
tions to those beyond its covenanted mercies. 
The conception of life wasexpanding. The 
believer, it was coming to be felt, is called 
and chosen, not simply to be saved, but 
also to be a servant of Christ. The dawn 
of the missionary century brought to men 
some revelation of this old truth of Israel 
which we are now coming fully to own, that 
election isfor service. ‘‘ Behold my servant 
whom I uphold ; mine elect.” 

Now it is interesting to see how this 
change in the Christian idea of life and 
type of character finds expression in the 
covenant of the church. It is stated in our 
records that in 1831 (during the earlier 
years of Dr. Bacon’s ministry) the ancient 
covenant was adopted, ‘‘ with a few verbal 
alterations.’’ But in these few verbal alter- 
ations, which seem to have been introduced 
almost asa matter of course, and adopted 
without discussion, lie the significance of 
the change, and the unconscious witness of 
the covenant to the great advance in the 
conception of the Christian life to which 
the Spirit was leading all our churches. 
The promise now reads: ‘‘ You do now 
give up yourself, soul and body, and all that 
you have, are, or shall be, unto God, through 
Jesus Christ, fo serve him forever, and to 
be his, and at his disposal in all things.” 

For the first time in two hundred and 
fifty years of church covenanting, the prom- 
ise of service receives distinct recognition. 
The significant words, ‘‘ to serve him,” are 
brought in, and the word sovereign quietly 
drops out. The Calvinism is softened, and 
the idea of Christian life as God’s service is 
brought into the foreground. The first be- 
lievers in New Haven in 1639 were content 
to promise to be taught and governed in all 
things by Christ, their lawgiver and king. 
The next generation added also the confes- 
sion that they were at God’s ‘“‘ sovereign 
disposal in all things ;” believers in the 
same church some hundred and fifty years 
later, in the first flush and joy of the mis- 
sionary age, dropping the word ** sovereign” 
from their more filial sense of God, although 
retaining the avowal that they were his for- 
ever, and at his disposal in all things, and 
still acknowledging, as did their Puritan 
fathers, that Christ is ‘‘lawgiver and 
king,” were not content to complete their 
covenant with God, and with one another 
as a Christian church, without adding the 
express promise to give themselves up “ to 
serve him forever.” So finally the revision 
of the Christian idea of life under the mis- 
sionary motive of service, and the Christiani- 
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zation of God’s sovereignty through Jesus’s 
revelation of God as love, find reflection and 
expression in the covenant of the church. 
And this great change in it was introduced 
80 naturally : and spontaneously that it was 
spoken of as only a slight verbal alteration. 

One more step brings this history of this 
creed revision through ‘the unconscious proc- 
esses of life to its present period. The 
idea of service has come to fuller recogni- 
tion in the ‘‘ Form for Admission of Mem- 
bers,” which was reported a few years ago 
by our Congregational Creed Commission, 
and which is now used in the First Church 
in New Haven. With perhaps equal un- 
consciousness of change on the part of those 
who framed this form of covenant for our 
use, the conception of life as a duty owed 
to the Divine Sovereignty falls somewhat 
into the background, while at the same 
time the authority of the Word of God as 
the Christian law is retained ; but the idea 
is brought into the bright foreground of the 
- fellow ship and communion of the church,’ 

and the words of dedication are expanded to 
thin fuller and richer promise : ‘* You con- 
secrate yourselves unto God, and your life 
to his service.” 

So the distinctive type of modern Chris- 
tian character finds natural expression in 
our covenant, as an earlier type of manhood 
was found reflected in the forms in which 
our fathers confessed their faith. Is not 
each type, and its expression in the creed, 
providentially determined and adapted to 
the needs and duties of its time? If it was 
given to men of other generations to lay 
foundations under a tremendous sense of 
the Divine Sovereignty, it is the call of a 
missionary age, under an inspiring sense of 
Christ’s universal atonement, to form and 
fashion its church covenants in the truth 
of life consecrated to service. The Chris- 
tian Church of to-day is signally and hap- 
pily called and chosen to consecrate all that 
it has of talent, means, and personal influ- 
ence to the service of God among the people. 


THE RUSSIAN EDICT AGAINST 
THE JEWS. 
From The Universalist, Chicago, August 6, 1890. 


THE following is an abstract of the new 
repressive edicts directed against the Jews 
of Russia, writes a correspondent of the 
London Times : 


1. Jews throughout Russia (and including Rus- 
sian Poland) must henceforth reside in towns only, 
and not in the country. No Jew will any longer 
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be permitted to own land or even to farm land, 

All Jewish land owners, farmers, and agricultural 

laborers will thus be expelled from their vill; age 

homes, and, unless they have saved the means of 
subsistence, will be reduced to beggary. ‘To in. 
tensify the severity of this edict, and widen its 
scope, the Government officials have included many 
hundreds of small towns in the category of coun try 
villages, and expelled the Jews from those towns, 

In this manner the number of sufferers from the 

edict is greatly augmented. Tens of thousands of 

souls will be thus rendered homeless. These laws, 
known as the ‘“‘ May laws,” were promulgated in 

1882, but were never put into force until the pres 

ent year. 

2. Jews have hitherto been allowed by law to re- 
side in only sixteen of the counties (gubernia) of 
Russia. But the law has not been enforced against 
Jewish merchants in many important commercial 
centres outside those provinces, such as Riga, 
Liban, Rostoff, ete., for, by a Ministerial circular 
of 1880, Jews, long established in such towns were 
permitted to remain unmolested. The law is now 
to be strictly enforced, and, by a recent Ministerial 
order, all Jews, numbering many thousands of 
families, scttled outside the sixteen counties, are to 
be expelled. 

8. Jewish artisans, who in like manner, had, un- 
der the law cf 1865, been permitted to settle tem 
porarily in places outside the sixteen counties, are 
now to be expelled from those places. Tens of 
thousands of artisans, with their families, will, it 
is said, be affected by this edict, and rendered 
homeless. 

4. Jews are no longer to be allowed to be in any 
way connected with mines or mining industry, nor 
even to hold shares in any mine. 

5. The Jews will henceforth be practically de- 
barred from partaking in any educational advan 
tages, whether in schools, gymnasia, or universi- 
ties. Hitherto they have been allowed admission, 
subject to the limitation that their number should 
not exceed 5 per cent of the total number of stu- 
dents. Secret instructions have already been sent 
requiring the reduction of this small percentage to 
still lower limits, and from many of the higher 
educational institutions all Jewish students have 
been expelled. 

3. The legal profession, in which heretofore a 
large number of Jews in Russia have achieved 
great success, will in future be closed to Jewish 
students. <A law has already been put in force re- 
quiring the special sanction of the Minister of the 
Interior before a Jew, qualified by examination, 
may practise. Since the promulgation of the law 
not a single sanction has been given, and it is un- 
derstood that none will be given. 

7. Jews are henceforth prohibited from follow- 
ing the profession of engineer or army doctor, or 
from filling any Government post, however sub- 
ordinate. 


In the days of the Emperor Nicholas it 
was a subject of reproach to the Russian 
Jews that they were all traders and not 
producers. That reproach has since been 
wiped away, and now an enormous propor- 
tion have become skilled artisans, agricul- 
turists, and professional men, all adding 
largely to the wealth of the empire. But 
under the new repressive laws all this com- 
munal progress is to be reversed, the artisan, 
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the farmer, and the professional men are all 
to be ruined, and those who survive the 
persecution must become traders in the 
overcrowded towns. 

It is estimated that the total number of 
persons who will be expelled from their 
homes under the new law will not be far 
from 1,000,000. 

The Baltimore Sun, in a recent article 
on this topic, writes as follows : ** The Ie- 
brew bankers of Europe have succeeded in 
staying the iron hand of the Czar, which 
was about to fall with crushing weight upon 
the unfortunate Jews of Russia. The bar- 
barous edicts which were to have been put 
in force throughout the empire have again 
been suspended, and it may be that the 
pinch of pecuniary necessities may even 
compel the haughty Muscovite to consent 
tosome amelioration in the condition of a 
people weakened by centuries of persecu- 
tion, yet strong in the support of their pros- 
perous brethren in other lands. The con- 
dition of the Russian Jews is already deplo- 
rable, but if the cruelly proscriptive ukases 
had been carried into effect it would have 
passed the bounds of endurance, and a 
wholesale emigration from Russia must have 
been the result. No more striking evi- 
dence of the power of money could be pro- 
vided than in the fact that the autocratic 
will of the Czar and the blind fanaticism 
of his subjects were curbed by a simple in- 
timation from the leading Hebrew financiers 
of Germany, England, Austria, and France, 
that if the anti-Jewish crusade were per- 
sisted in there would be a general combina- 
tion against Russian stocks which could not 
fail to produce destructive results. The 
Rothschilds are said to have been the lead- 
ers of the combination, and their remon- 
strances have resulted in the assurance 
from the Russian Government that the con- 
dition of its Hebrew subjects would not be 
made worse. In this instance capital has 
demonstrated its capacity for unselfish and 
generous action. The Hebrew bankers 
might, perhaps, have found it more prudent 
not to have antagonized the Czar, but the 
sufferings of their race in Russia touched a 
sympathetic chord and caused them to sub- 
ordinate every consideration to the one great 
purpose of protecting their helpless breth- 
ren from further persecution. It is one of 
the finest traits of the Jewish character 
that it seldom fails to respond ungrudgingly 
to appeals for help from unfortunate mem- 
bers of the Hebrew race. In no other peo- 

le do we find the same degree of mutual 
telpfulness and race solidarity. It is this 
spirit which has enabled them, despite their 


dispersion over the face of the globe, to pre- 
serve their individuality as a people and to 
accomplish splendid results in almost every 
sphere of human effort.’’ 


MUCH ADMIRED PREACHERS. 


BY E. B. 


From The Christian Register (Unitarian), Boston, August 4, 
1890. 


THE love of admiration is common : per- 
haps some will call it universal. Yet some 
little children are free from self-conscious- 
ness, and take no more praise to themselves 
than the grass for growing or the rain for 
failing, to borrow a particularly applicable 
illustration. And sometimes people have 
that moral simplicity that, when they leave 
far behind them the years of infancy, they 
remain unconscious still of any merit in 
their natural graces and their mental ac- 
quisitions. Doubtless, it will be admitted 
that we ought all to remain free from self- 
consciousness ; but, when the little child is 
told, *‘ Now speak the piece for the lady,” 
or is admired for its fair flesh of arm or 
bosom, it very readily learns to value itself 
for what others see in it to value. The 
sense of the admiration of the ball-room 
naturally follows upon the admiration ex- 
pressed in the nursery for the little maiden ; 
and the young man learns to be proud of 
his early verses in print or his declamations 
before his class in college. And the great 
consideration with which youth are taught 
to regard themselves rather grows with the 
growth, and declines not with the increase, 
of years. And, if the world thinks highly 
of us, why should we not have for ourselves 
the same degree of estimation ? 

Yet scarcely any foible is more offensive 
than conceit of one’s self. And its offen- 
siveness is not to be found alone in the in- 
justice which it inflicts upon others, in pro- 
fessing to be better than they are, not in 
the obtrusiveness with which it displays its 
own deserts ; but still more it is found in 
the injustice toward the Giver of all good, 
in claiming for one’s self what is only an in- 
spiration from above. The baby never 
made its little toes and fingers to be beauti- 
ful, and all its charms of prattling speech 
and pattering feet come from the same 
source as the petals of the rose and the 
sweetness of the violet. And, throughout 
all the world of human excellences, we see 
only the divine work of that same spirit 
which set forth the spacious firmament on 
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high, with all the blue ethereal sky. Do 
not, like a thief, deny to the Creator the 
origin of the gifts with which he has adorned 
you, nor fail to consider that so little praise 
is due to yourself for them that the changes 
of a day or an hour may deprive you of the 
possession of them. Even if you called to 
mind that by the voluntary work of hard 
study you have attained to superior learn- 
ing, or by great efforts of self-denial and of 
ambitious design you have acquired wealth 
or power or position, you may reflect you 
built upon a foundation laid by the Divine 
Artificer, and, had that never been laid in 
your behalf, you might be now no better 
than the beggar and the idiot. Did the 
official make himself, as he rides in the pro- 
cession or shakes hands with the thousand 
in the presidential parlor ? or the young 
girl in laces and satins create her own 
beauty, as with glowing cheeks she receives 
the flattering bows and speeches of her ad- 
mirers ? 

But is it not profane to compare the 
preacher with these humbler instances of 
self-consciousness ? Doubtless there are 
many preachers who never felt their faces 
tingle at words of praise with which their 
sermons have been rewarded. Doubtless 
some preachers are so possessed with a high 
idea of their vocation that they cannot be 
made to think of any reward due to them- 
selves, but only consider whether their work 
has been faithfully performed, and souls 
have been comforted or have been converted 
by them. And all the effect of the admir- 
ing commendation they are met with as they 
come down from the pulpit is to raise their 
own ideal and to wile them feel how far 
short of their ideal they have come. Do 
you remember what John Bunyan said to 
his hearer who told him at the close of ser- 
vice he had preached a good sermon ? 
** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ the devil told me that 
before I came down from the pulpit: it 
was Bunyan, I think.” Yet the sincere 
preacher would not receive coldly or repul- 
sively the gratitude of an instructed hearer. 
He would himself be grateful, too; but it 
would be with a gratitude mingled largely 
with devoutness and with love, and not at 
all with a selfish complacency or a vulgar 
pride. And the preacher may naturally, at 
times, feel empty and discouraged, being 
himself human, because no drops of sweet 
and gentle commendation fall upon him, 
and the congregation leave the house of 
worship with never a sign of recognition 
offered to their instructor. 

But why should not the preacher be 
spoiled by the vast degree of notice which 


is usually taken of him? For his hour or 
two each week he stands up in his elevated 
rag and no one looks at another than 
1im. Ife expects attention to his every 
word, to be followed in every thought, to 
be noticed for every brilliant expression ; 
and this general attention he receives. How 
high-minded, how true-hearted such a man 
must be, not at times to be affected by all 
the tokens of attention paid to him! ‘And 
sometimes such tokens are excessive. Even 
the feeble preachers may sometimes utter a 
sentence deserving notice ; and what if the 
oreacher is not feeble, but strong in heart and 
intellect, and superior to most of those whose 
talents he has been permitted to measure! 
He shall feel his superiority: he would 
scarcely be true if he failed to do 80, 
And yet many wise preachers show their 
superiority to be felt by them, not over 
their brethren of the pulpit, but over the 
judgments of men flattering and _faith- 
ful. 

But who shall tell the preacher that he 
is not responsible to man, nor a competitor 
for human praise, nor to be allowed to 
think highly of himself, more than he ought 
to think ? His flatterers will not tell him, 
and his wisest hearers are not likely to find 
it their duty to do it. Is there any reason 
that he should not by himself correct him- 
self of all self-consciousness ? If, for the 
sake of the world’s vain praise, he turns a 
sentence gracefully, if he provides a few 
flowers of speech or utters a few strong 
words, can he not check himself, as much 
as he would if tempted in the pulpit to tell 
falsehoods or use profanity ? Is there any 
less reward for truthfulness of spirit in the 
sermon than there is for truthfulness of 
word in buying meat of the butcher ? And 
would it not be as painful to think that one 
had swaggered in the street to attract the 
attention of school-boys as to think that 
one had preached himself and made antics 
before high Heaven ? The church edifice 
was dedicated, from corner-stone to topmost 
tower, in pew and in pulpit alike, all a hal- 
lowed place ; but who is there, wishing to 
be in Heaven hereafter amid the choirs of 
saints and angels, or to go forth from their 
assembly on missions of benevolence to 
men, that does not also labor for that high 
condition of soul in which he shall recog- 
nize the presence of living souls on earth, 
and that iabowed relationship which under 
God he bears to them? None can value 
the pulpit too highly. The true preacher 
thinks not of a reward : he only asks to be 
able to do in reverence and in love the duty 
of his place. 
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IS INFANT BAPTISM DECLINING ? 


From the Jndependent, New York, August 28, 1890. 


Tire fact that the Congregational denomi- 
nation reports only 8,889 infant baptisms 
for the past year, serves as an occasion for 
The Christian Inquirer (Baptist) to say 
that infant baptism is decaying. The Ex- 
aniner and other Baptist papers have fre- 
quently said the same thing. It would not 
at all trouble us if the assertion were true ; 
but we cannot blind our eyes to the fact 
that it is not true. It is a question easily 


settled ; and we propose to drop into statis- 


tics in a friendly way in order to show what 
the real truth is. 

The differences in the returns of the Con- 
gregational denomination for infant bap- 
tisms of one year with another are not very 
great. While the number given this year 
is 8,889 the number given for last year was 
8,328, for the year before 11,966, and for 
the year before that 7,364. In 1884 the 
figures were 5,801. There has been asteady 
increase since 1880 with the exception of 
1887, when the number was abnormally 
large. In that year there was also a much 
larger number of adult baptisms than usual. 
There has really been no falling off in any 
year since 1880 except from the unusual 
figures of 1887. So much for the Congre- 
gational denomination. 

Now let us take up some of the Presby- 
terian Churches. In the Northern Church, 
beginning with 1884, there has been a 
steady increase of infant baptisms. The 
figures for that year were 19,403 ; the fig- 
ures for 1889, 24,566. This shows an abso- 
lute increase of nearly 5,000. The same 
figures also show arelative increase. For 
example, in 1884 infant baptisms were in 
the proportion of one to every thirty-one 
and six-tenths members. In 1889 the pro- 
portion was as one to thirty and seven- 
tenths members. The statistics of the 
United Presbyterian Church show a similar 
growth. In 1887 the pastors of that de- 
nomination baptized 4,316 infants ; in 1889 
they baptized 5,002, and in 1890, 4,528. 
This shows a falling off for one year only of 
nearly 400. 

In none of the Churches whose statistics 
we have examined do we find any evidence 
of an absolute decline in infant baptisms. 
In the Reformed German Church 13,743 
infants were baptized in 1888, and in 1889 
14,469. In the Reformed Dutch Church 
the number of baptisms in 1887 was 4,669, 
in 1888 4,751, in 1889 5,238. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church there were 
74,638 infant baptisms in 1887, 72,305 in 
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1888 and 74,015 in 1889. ‘There is evidence 
of variation in these statistics from year to 
year, but no proof of decline. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, baptized 
32,633 infants in 1887, 31,052 in 1888 and 
34,733 in 1889. There is no evidence of 
decline here. The Evangelical Association, 
which is commonly considered a member of 
the Methodist family of denominations, 
baptized 9,528 infants in 1888 and 9,936 in 
1889. 

Here are statistics for some of the Pedo- 
Baptist denominations which report on the 
subject. There are a number of such de- 
nominations which do not report such statis- 
tics; for example, the Lutheran body, 
where doubtless the ratio of infant baptism 
to membership is as large as it is in the 
two Reformed bodies—the German and the 
Dutch. There is also the Roman Catholic 
Church which is careful to baptize all its 
infants. It would be idle to say that there 
is any probable decline in the number of in- 
fant baptisms in the Roman Catholic Church 
or in the various Lutheran bodies. Nor is 
it credible that there has been a decline in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. There 
are a few cases in which the statistics of 
Roman Catholic dioceses include the num- 
ber of infant baptisms. For example, in 
the arch-diocese of New Orleans, which re- 
turns a Catholic population of about 300,- 
000, the number of infant baptisms given 
for 1889 was 14,274. This indicates a ratio 
of one to 21. 

It is curious to notice the difference in 
the ratio of infant baptisms to membership 
in different denominations. In the Con- 
gregational it is the lowest of all that we 
have examined, being only one to 55 com- 
municants. The next lowest to the Congre- 
gational denomination is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in which the 
ratio is one to thirty-three and nine-tenths. 
In the Presbyterian Church (Northern) it 
is thirty-one and seven-tenths; in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church thirty and 
two-tenths ; in the Reformed Dutch Church 
seventeen ; in the Evangelical Association 
(German Methodistic) fourteen and six- 
tenths ; in the Reformed German Church 
thirteen and nine-tenths. It is easyof course 
to understand why it is that the German and 
Dutch Churches exhibit a much higher ratio 
than those Churches of purely English or 
American origin. Infant baptism is made 
much more of by the Germans than by other 
bodies. The exceedingly low ratio of in- 
fant baptism to membership in the Congre- 
gational denomination is hardly to be ex- 
plained by imperfection of statistics, though 
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nearly all denominational statistics will 
under-estimate the number of baptisms. A 
much more valid explanation is found in 
the fact that there is a very small propor- 
tion of children born in New England, 
where marriages take place abnormally late 
in life. Thus in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut the proportion of baptism to mem- 
bers (including absentees) is about one to 
60, in Massachusetts one to 74; in Ver- 
mont one to 119; in New Hampshire one 
to 132 ; and in Maine one to 199. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROPRIETIES. 
From The Examiner (Baptist), New York, August 28, 1890. 


A FUNDAMENTAL propriety relating to 
the Sunday-school is that it should not be 
the children’s church. We lately heard an 
intelligent and devout member of one of 
our city churches say, ‘* No children come 
to our services any more. They go to the 
Sunday-school, but we don’t see whole fam- 
ilies together at church.” ‘There is no ques- 
tion that a tendency in this direction exists. 
It has been often recognized and depre- 
cated. Protests against it have become 
commonplaces. But the evil is real and 
serious. Nothing can make up to children 
for the loss of the church-going habit and 
the formative, educating influences of regu- 
lar attendance at public worship. A great 
many of the wisest and best people do not 
hesitate to declare their conviction that if 
in any case or for any reason there must be 
a choice between church and Sunday-school, 
the school had better be given up and not 
the church. Some of the most judiciously 
applied Sunday-school prizes we have known 
were for attendance at church. They had 
the good effect not only of encouraging 
that, but also of deepening interest in the 
Sunday-school itself. 

Another axiomatic propriety of the Sun- 
day-school is that it should be a place where 
something is taught and learned. ‘This in- 
volves the training of teachers and study by 
the scholars. A normal class under com- 
petent direction is generally indispensable. 
The incapacity of the average teachers has 
been often denounced. We do not believe 
that it will be most satisfactorily counter- 
acted by massing scholars in large groups 
with a few teachers of exceptional ability. 
Such a plan sacrifices much that is impor- 
tant in the work and influence of the Sun- 
day-school, and can never largely prevail. 
But the requirement of regular attendance 


at the teachers’ meeting or normal clagg 
may fairly be made. We know of one 
school where refusal to comply with it dis. 
qualifies a person for the office of teacher, 
The rule may seem stringent, and should, 
of course, be open to reasonable exceptions, 
but its principle is obviously sound. 

As for study by the scholars, the first 
thing to be insisted on is knowledge of the 
Scripture text. The more of it actually 
committed to memory the better. Lesson 
helps are valuable and should be faithfully 
used, but their place is not in the class, 
There every scholar should have a Bible, 
and learn to handle it with facility. It 
would be ludicrous, if it were not mournful, 
to see the lack of familiarity with the Bible 
betrayed by*many Sunday-school scholars 
who have been brought up on ‘* quarter- 
lies.’” The smali additional outlay and 
trouble required to secure the use of Bi- 
bles are amply repaid. No mistake can 
be greater than to fear a loss of interest 
and attractiveness if serious study is at- 
tempted. The schools which prove in the 
long run most popular and successful are 
those in which there is real teaching and 
learning. 

Sunday-school music is too large a topic 
to be disposed of ina paragraph. We can 
only venture the suggestion that it should 
embrace now and then tunes that have true 
harmony, and words that have some claim 
to poetical beauty. Material of this kind 
abounds and has been found available when 
fairly tried. We have heard such hymns as 
Newman’s ** Lead, kindly Light,’ and Ger- 
hardt’s ‘*O sacred head now wounded,” 
sung with correctness and feeling by a room- 
fulof children. The verses learned in Sun- 
day-school are likely to be remembered 
through life. Weshallall agree that jingles 
about *‘ golden rafters” and ‘‘ jasper seas” 
are worse than lumber in memory’s store- 
house. It is, moreover, in every way desir- 
able that our choicest church hymns should 
become familiar to the children by Sunday- 
school practice. 

It is easy to say that Sunday-school pro- 
prieties should embrace reverence and good 
manners. But the enforcement of these 
points is beset with practical difficulties. 
Discipline in the Sunday-school is con- 
fessedly a delicate matter, for the reason 
that attendance is voluntary and even s0- 
licited, and also because the scholars who re- 
quire discipline are the very ones most in 
need of what the Sunday-school can do for 
them. ‘The ideal to be aimed at is for 
teachers to overcome disorder by interesting 
their scholars. This is, however, by no 
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means always practicable at first in the hard- 
est cases. Much may be done through per- 
gonal influence outside the school. There 
ought to be co-operation in this direction 
on the part of parents. It is far from being 
true that the most unruly scholars come 
from the poorest and rudest homes. And 
certainly parents should have the chief in- 
terest in the good breeding and right spirit 
of their children. But, unfortunately, 
help cannot be always counted on from that 
uarter. Where everything else fails, and 
the issue lies between expelling an incorrigi- 
ble scholar and sacrificing the profit of a 
whole class, the heroic measure must be 
taken. It may turn out for the good even 
of the mischief-maker. 

Reverence is greatly stimulated in chil- 
dren by careful attention to certain outward 
details. The devotional part of the Sun- 
day-school service should never be allowed 
to go on while scholars are tittering, and 
whispering, and gazing about the room. 
Negligence in this respect is a lesson in ir- 
reverence. A devotional attitude should 
always be assumed by the scholars before 
prayer is offered. This should begin with 
the infant class. It is a pretty sight to see 
the little ones fold their hands, and bow 
their heads, and close their eyes when they 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and during the 
prayer of their teacher. The influence of 
this simple act of reverence upon the plastic 
mind of the child cannot be estimated. 


HOW TO GET RID OF THE PASTOR. 
From the Central Baptist, St. Louis, August 14, 1890. 


Two difficult tasks in turn confront our 
churches. The first is the calling of a pas- 
tor. As soon as there is a vacancy and the 
search for a new man begins, the brethren 
discover that this particular church is very 
peculiar, and that only a rare man will fill 
the bill. The retiring pastor made the 
same discovery months before, and it was 
because he was just an ordinary man with 
no eccentricities and supernatural endow- 
ments invented to fit their whims, that he 
decided to retire. 

The standard is set up for the new man 
to fill. Te must be brilliant, must be good- 
looking, with a light complexioned tone of 
voice. He must have good taste in dress. 
He must have the knack of drawing the 
young people and of making them follow 
him. His family must be stylish and not 
too numerous. In a country where men 
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are not made to order, it is not always easy 
to find exactly what is wanted. 

A more delicate and difficult task, how- 
ever, is to get rid of a pastor and to do it in 
a way that is considered graceful and gen- 
teel. Of course it would not do to rise in 
open rebellion, or to demand his resignation 
by official action ; nor yet would it be con- 
sidered just the thing for the deacons to go 
to him and have a frank conference in the 
matter. There are other ways of doing the 
thing. Weare afraid the churches which 
would use the method we are going to sug- 
gest are already familiar with it and will not 
allow us the credit of helping them. Still, 
there may be a few churches in the rural re- 
gions, untaught in this way of doing things, 
and, therefore, we suggest the following in- 
direct process of sending away a pastor that 
has not the happy faculty of pleasing every- 
body. 

Tell him how much you love him and 
how deeply the prospect of losing him pains 
you, but that really it is going to be impos- 
sible to raise his salary. You know his in- 
come was already reduced to the exact point 
of suffering, and that the next turn of the 
screw forces him out. To make good your 
assertion, scale down your own contribu- 
tion, and do not fail to tell the brethren 
that there is a general reduction going on. 
If there are any disgruntled members, now 
is their time. Poor David was not aware 
he had such enemies until they stoned 
him as he fled before the face of Absalom. 
Tell them about the hard times, the re- 
moval of members, the stinginess of some 
and of the poverty of others. It don’t 
take long to do it this way, and it can be 
done under cover of apparent devotion and 
sincerity. 

It is not safe while this plan is working 
to remark that our duty to support the wor- 
ship of God’s house and to give as the Lord 
has prospered us, is independent of our 
little feelings about the man who happens 
to fill the pulpit. The end would be de- 
feated by calling a few of the brethren to- 
gether and praying for a larger measure of 
the grace of liberality. There is only one 
way to succeed and that is to make every- 
body believe that the subscription is falling 
off and that there is good reason for the 
decline. 

There is no more effective way of getting 
rid of the pastor than this we have sug- 
gested. Nine-tenths of the Baptist pastors 
of Missouri would be compelled to resign or 
to suffer if their salaries were reduced only 
ten per cent. And then it is one of the 
most powerful arguments with some of the 
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members. If there is a dissatisfied or stingy 
one among them it is no trouble to influence 
him to reduce his liberality. 

Another way is for a few of the members 
to leave off regular attendance at the ser- 
vices. The success of the pastorate depends 
on the assured presence and help of these 
few. He expects them at every service. 
When he thinks of resigning, these punc- 
tual, sympathizing, ever-present faces pro- 
test most powerfully against his going, and 
he makes up his mind not to desert them. 
But when they fail him, he is discouraged. 
If you have made up your mind that he 
ought to resign, do not tell him so, but in- 
stead, keep away from the meetings. Men- 
tion to the brethren now and then that the 
services have lost interest and that attend- 
ance is falling off. 

If there is any room for it, make an un- 
favorable comparison with some other 
preacher and congregation in town. Breed 
a spirit of discouragement in the congrega- 
tion. Not much talent is required to fill 
the office of discourager. The pastor will 
soon find that matters are wrong, and he 
will begin to pray for guidance as to what 
his duty is. 

If he is strongly entrenched in the hearts 
of the people and in his purpose to remain, 
it may be necessary to tell him a few of his 
failings. Of course he has them, and then 
some complaints which are not well grounded 
can be laid against him. There are a few 
families he has not visited as often as 
others. Touch him up on that point. Re- 
mind him that conversions have been few 
the last year. Suggest that one style of 
preaching grows monotonous, and that a 
change in some way would quicken an in- 
terest. Lay on him the responsibility of 
bickerings between certain members of the 
church, and make him feel that his failure 
to keep things sweet shows a want of adap- 
tiveness, Regale him with all the delin- 
quencies and sins and inconsistences that 
idle gossip can stir up. All this will make 
him feel that his preaching and influence 
are waning and that it is best to make a 
change. 

There is one fact which helps to make it 
as easy to get rid of a pastor as to secure 
one, there are generally more members 
helping to accomplish it. We know people 
who put in, not only their best, but, their 
only licks to bring about a resignation. 
That is their forte. They can promote a 
resignation better than an election. They 
can vote louder on a dismissal than on a 
call. 


Nine-tenths of the resignations are 


brought about by frivolous consideration 
and by the agitation of faults which could 
be easily corrected with half the effort spent 
in cultivating them. In nine cases out of 
ten, the churches could help the pastor 
overcome the very mistakes for which he jg 
forced to resign. 


CANON LIDDON.,. 


From The Churchman (Episcopal), New York, September 
20, 1890. 


THE death of Canon Liddon is a severe 
loss to the whole Anglican communion, but 
especially to London and St. Paul’s, where, 
for twenty years, his light has shone with 
steady lustre. It was as residentiary canon 
of St. Paul’s that his great work was done 
in addressing himself to the claims of edu- 
cated men, who, though retaining an out- 
ward allegiance to the faith, were at heart 
doubtful or indifferent. Singularly enough, 
in 1867, only three years before his appoint- 
ment to St. Paul’s, Dr. Liddon wrote toa 
friend (A. H. Mackonochie)—*‘ Men of the 
class for whom apologetic conferences would 
be designed would never put their foot 
within a church on a week-day, and the 
preacher would address a few good rs 
who had no doubts about the faith. I 
think that any such lectures could only be 
given on Sunday, if they are to succeed. 
. . « People who do not believe, or who be- 
lieve only in bits of Christianity, will go to 
church on Sunday from sheer ennui, and 
then they might by God’s grace be got hold 
of. But a week-day has Parliament, the 
clubs, Rotten Row, and plenty of business 
—serious and the reverse.” But for many 
years past the week-day sermons under the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and Liddon’s first of 
all, have attracted multitudes of busy men 
from the heart of the city. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1866 on the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ opened the way not only to his pro- 
motion to St. Paul’s, but to the special work 
which he was destined toachieve among the 
class of men of whom about the same time 
he wrote to his friend so doubtfully. The 
precision and acuteness of thought, as well 
as the scholarship exhibited in those lec- 
tures, appearing at a crisis of intellectual 
debate when the whole controversy was cen- 
tering in the question, ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ? Whose Son is He ?” marked 
their author a champion of the faith once 
delivered to the saints to whom the Church 
of England might safely confide her cause, 
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and the bugle-call then sounded never failed 
to repeat its ‘‘ rally” to the last sermon in 
St. Paul’s. The lectures have passed 
through many editions, and have made good 
their title to a permanent place in_ the 
library of Anglo-Catholic theology. The 
restate the catholic doctrine of Christ with 
a freshness and an adaptation to the tone 
and temper of the age that is invaluable. 
Yet whoever has listened to Dr. Liddon in 
St. Paul’s, and considered the influence 
which has radiated thence for the defence 
and confirmation of the faith, will be dis- 
posed to admit our claim that the results of 
his sermons during that twenty years are 
likely to outlast the usefulness of his printed 
lectures, in handing down the deposit of 
faith whole and undefiled to generations 
yet unborn. 

“ Beginning his ministry on Christmas 
Eve, 1852, in the parish of Wantage, which, 
under the Rev. W. Butler, afterward Dean 
of Lincoln, was notable for its elaborate 
parochial machinery and efficient organiza- 
tion, and for graduating its curates to im- 
portant and honorable promotion, Liddon 
at once attracted public attention by his 
eloquence and solid merit. In the summer 
of 1854, when but twenty-five years of age, 
he was appointed vice-principal of the theo- 
logical college at Cuddesdon, serving also as 
examining chaplain to the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. In 1864 he was made prebendary of 
Salisbury, and in 1870 canon-resident of St. 
Paul’s, Ireland Professor of Exegesis at Ox- 
ford, and Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of 
Civil Law of the same university. He was 
three times appointed Select Preacher at 
Oxford. 

Upon the death of Dr. Pusey he un- 
dertook the preparation of a biography 
of that eminent person, and on the plea of 
that sacred task he declined the only bishop- 
ric (Scotch) which was offered him. The 
story that his elevation to the episcopate 
was opposed by the queen in resentment for 
his plain-speaking in a sermon preached be- 
fore her majesty by command, is too apoc- 
ryphal for comment. Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury were his ardent admirers 
and steadfast personal friends, and it is 
more probable that they and he felt that his 
post as preacher at St. Paul’s was too sin- 
gularly his own special work to be meddled 
with. He died suddenly at Weston, Super 
Mare, on Tuesday, September 9, at the age 
of sixty-one. His Life of Pusey was prom- 
ised for publication during the coming year, 
and may be supposed to have neared its 
completion, though the final touches must 
now be added by another hand. 
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THE ‘‘CHURCH SUPPORT” SYM- 
POSIUM. 


[Brief Reasons for Various Theories of Church 
Support. | 


| 
Tue TITHE. 


BY REV. CHARLES R. BONNELL, RECTOR 
OF ST. STEPHEN CHURCH, MANAYUNK, 
PHILADELPHIA, EDITOR OF LESLIE’S 
‘* DIVINE RIGHT OF TITHES,’’ ETC. 


God Provides for His House by Tithes and Offer- 
ings. 


ALL religious appointments are to he con- 
sidered in view of their effect, whether tem- 
porary or abiding, whether ceremonial or 
moral. The experience of our forefathers 
is our legacy. Even the ceremonial law is 
instructive, for whatever it appointed was 
to have its effect upon worshippers. 
‘*Great principles and questions are per- 
manent, only the accidents of them become 
obsolete.” 

The Tithe was a religious duty before the 
ceremonial law was given. It held its place 
during the Law, and was acknowledged by 
it. It continued to be regarded after the 
Law, even by those who had not received 
the Law. The *‘* Tithe’? was not limited 
to the Levitical dispensation, because the 
duty it fulfilled was a continuous one, com- 
mon to mankind. The Levitical law was 
designed to fit those for Christ to whom it 
was given. When they became Christians 
they no longer observed its types and cere- 
monies. The ‘* Tithe,’’ being neither type 
nor ceremony, but an acknowledgment of 
God as the Sovereign Creator and Pre- 
server, has existed since God created man, 
and the reason for it must last while God 
sustains man upon earth. 

The will of God is not only expressed by 
a law written on stone or in books, but is 
perceived and kept by “‘ faith.” Israel 
failed to keep the righteousness of the Law 
because Israel sought it not by faith, but 
by works. The uncircumcision who keep 
the righteousness of the Law show the work 
of the Law written in their hearts ; they do 
that which is right before God. Tithe, 
therefore, is not to be neglected by those 
who are under grace. It is a divinely ac- 
cepted token of the worship of the Most 
High God, possessor of heaven and earth, 
The law of the spirit of life, which makes 
us free from the law of sin and death, does 
not free us from the law of righteousness ; 
but the righteousness of the Law is fulfilled 
by those who walk in the Spirit, having 
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faith in Christ as the true God. As such 
He is served willingly (Ps. ex. 3). Christ 
gives us His Spirit that the righteousness 
of the Law may be fulfilled in us. Where- 
fore Christians, freed from the ceremonial 
law, ‘‘are not without law to God, but are 
under the law to Christ.” They hold all 
for Him, and that they may use it faith- 
fully and intelligently they follow definite 
and systematic methods, as the safeguards of 
freedom and liberality. Now since Holy 
Writ connects ‘* Tithe” with the worship 
and house of God, and since God providec 
by the Tithe for the support of His ministers 
under the Law, until He appoints another 

ray we reasonably look to Tithes for the 
support of His ministers under the Gospel. 
The Lord hath ordained that they who 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gos- 
pel. It must therefore be productive of 
revenue. Where is this revenue if it be not 
in the Tithe always due to God, always con- 
nected with His house and worship, and 
which we are taught is to be paid to the 
King of Righteousness, the true Melchise- 
dec, our Lord Jesus Christ? (See Heb. 
vii.) The apostles taught Christians boldly 
to refuse the restrictions of the ceremonial 
law, yet in this Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
father of the faithful is set forth as an ex- 
ample, paying Tithe to the King of Right- 
eousness. Although the priesthood of 
Aaron is set aside, ‘* Tithe” is still regarded 
as the token of worship, and is paid as to 
the ever-living and only abiding Priest, our 
Lord. It is written that dying men no 
longer receive Tithes, but He receiveth 
them who ever liveth. How shall Christ, 
our great High Priest and King, receive 
them if Christians do not pay them? But 
when they are paid to Him as Lord of all, 
they become the revenue of His kingdom, 
the meat of His house, and provide the hire 
of those whom He calls to work in His vine- 
yard. Do not those who oppose Tithes dis- 
honor Him, who has made no other pro- 
vision for His house, and who says, “‘ If any 
provide not for his own house, he is greatly 
culpable”? Our Lord said that tithing 
should not be left undone (Matt. xxiii. 23). 
Wherefore ? Because it is as much due to 
God one time as another, if men acknowledge 
Him as their Creator and Preserver. The 
Christian rule, ‘‘ according to ability,” “as 
every man hath received, so let him give,” 
applies to his duty to his fellow-man as well 
as to his duty to God, but he must first ac- 
knowledge God, honoring Him with his 
substance, and with the first-fruits of all his 
increase. His ‘‘ giving’’ must be constant 
and systematic. The Tithe, first separated, 


will provide to-day as it did of old for abun. 
dant ministrations and for extending the 
kingdom of God. Many, diverse, and ques. 
tionable plans will continue to be used for 
the support of divine worship without abid- 
ing success, while the divine plan of Tithe 
is rejected. 

The recognition of what is due to God, 
by changeless right, which tithing main- 
tains, enabled our ancestors not only to sup- 
port the Church, but to lay the foundation 
of many benefits now enjoyed. The same 
dutiful acknowledgment of God’s  sover- 
eignty and providence, by Tithes and offer. 
ings, would abundantly sustain His work 
among us and make all Christian works to 
flourish. 

The minister of Christ must remember 
that he is called and sent forth to preach 
**the kingdom of God.” ‘* Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” He must look to 
his Employer for his support. He must 
teach that ‘‘ Tithe” is due to Christ as 
Lord of all, and set forth the blessing (tem- 
_ also) that follows its faithful payment. 

{e will then not be content to be a hireling 
of men, nor regard his support as payment 
from men. He will accept only what has 
been offered to the Lord, whose servant he 
is, and for whom the meat of Ged’s house 
is provided. 


PARAGRAPHIC. 


PERHAPS all men who have shown remarkable 
power in controlling untutored savages have been 
men of great personal magnetism, men whose 
glance was sufficient to strike terror or win con- 
fidence and affection. General Gordon was a man 
of slight frame, with a strange, far-away light in 
his eyes which seemed to inspire the natives with 
awe. Stanley, also, is said to have eyes of singular 
power and changefulness of expression. One of 
his European companions describes them as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ He first looks at the natives as if he were 
going to eat them, and then, when they give in and 
do what he wants, he looks as if he had done so, 
and was grateful to them for the meal.’’— Christian 
Herald, Detroit. 


‘*Ts that a Landseer, Mr. Croesus ?’’ asked the 
visitor, pausing before the painting. ‘‘ No,’’ re- 
plied the host, ‘‘ reckon it isa Durham. See how 
broad it is between the horns, and see the color and 
curl on its forehead. That’s a genuine Durham, 
sure.’’—Salem Gazette. 


Mrs. Marcumont: Why, Jane, where are the 
oung ladies? I thought I heard them come in an 
1our ago. 

JANE: So you did, mem; they’d been to the 

cooking school, mem, and the three of them’s been 
down in the kitchen ever since, bilin’ a egg, mem. 


‘* What is an agnostic?’ asked Rollo. ‘‘ An 
agnostic,’’ replied Uncle George, ‘‘ is a man who 
loudly declares that he knows nothing, and abuses 
you if you believe him.’’— Burdette. 
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Tue CREED AND MoverNn Tuovenut. By 
the Rev. B. FRANKLIN, D.D. New York, 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1881. 12mo, 
pp. 407. $1.75. 


althongh published some years ago, this 


book has not, we think, received the atten-— 


tion it deserves. It is the production of a 
well-read, thoughtful, and enthusiastic 
mind, and one which ordinary readers may 
find very satisfying, and clergymen may 
find helpful in their teaching work. It is 
not intended, primarily, for the more limited 
class of readers, and hence the style has not 
the severe precision which suits the philo- 
sophic mind, and enables it more readily to 
judge whether progress has been made in 
the advancement of any science, or in the 
clarification of itsstatements. It is, rather, 
diffuse, popular, animated, and colored by 
wsthetic emotion. 

The work is, first, a commentary on the 
Creed, the Niceno-Constantinopolitan sym- 
bol ; not exhaustively exegetical, after the 
manner of Bishop Pearson, but sufficiently 
so to meet the immediate requirement. It 
is, rather, and chiefly, argumentative and 
somewhat philosophical, bringing out the 
profound meaning of the Christian Belief 
by contrasting it with rival and Antichris- 
tian schemes. These are adverted to, their 
substance reproduced and criticized. Hence 
ordinary readers, unfamiliar with these and 
the extensive literature in which they are 
contained, may find here a summary, gen- 
erally just, of the arguments by which they 
are defended and those by which they may 
be controverted. The advocates of some of 
these might, indeed, object to the presenta- 
tion here given, as failing to exhibit their 
full strength. Notably this may be true 
with reference to the Hegelian philosophy, 
whose advocates claim for it that it is, emi- 
nently, the Christian philosophy, and one of 
the strongest bulwarks of the Christian 
Faith. In making utterances about this, it 
behoves even thoughtful writers to be very 
cautious, and to hazard no adverse charac- 
terization of the same unsupported by argu- 
ment. Butthe more superficial philosophic 
schemes, Materialism, Subjective Idealism, 
Positivism, and Agnosticism, are fairly and 
justly dealt with, and the reader who has 
use for the controverting argument may find 
here, in condensed form, material aid. 

And all this is accompanied by an illu- 
minating commentary upon the Creed itself. 
For instance, the author, taking note of the 


Latin singular form, ‘‘ Credo,’’ and the 
Greek plural, ‘‘ Pistenomen,’’ takes occa- 
sion from this to indicate, in a very search- 
ing way, human personality and responsi- 
bility, and, on the other hand, the organic 
unity of the human race, physical, intel- 
lectual and moral, showing, at the same 
time, how these supplement each other, and, 
when combined only, present the completed 
truth. 

There is little or no attempt in the work 
to discuss what may be regarded as the un- 
settled problems of Theology—such as the 
single or double procession of the Holy 
Spirit—the Kenosis involved in the Incar- 
nation—the true meaning of the Sacrificial 
Atonement. To have gone deeply into 
these might have made the work more spec- 
ulative, and less fitted, possibly, for the 
larger class of readers, for whose satisfaction 
it is sufficient. Yet we often detect the 
signs of a truly philosophic mind, showing 
the ability to deal with such questions. And 
there are many germs of thought very tempt- 
ing to follow out. 

Vere we ourselves disposed to be critical, 
we might question the author’s statement of 
the Trichotomy, and the eschatological con- 
clusions drawn therefrom, but to do so for 
any result would require an ample discus- 
sion. 

We think that this book may be profit- 
ably used, in theological study, in connec- 
tion with the work of Bishop Pearson. Al- 
though it has been a defect in the theolog- 
ical courses of the Episcopal Church that 
doctrine has been studied only in the form 
of Commentaries upon the Creed and the 
Thirty-Nine Articles—i.e., in an order not 
logical, and therefore not truly systematic, 
yet works like these should not be neglected, 
and only require to be supplemented by 
others or by professorial wale The scrip- 
tural support of the articles of Christian be- 
lief should be made familiar to every theo- 
logical student ; the movement of the Chris- 
tian mind in the historical development of 
doctrine should also be well studied ; and 
both these as a preparation for the more 
difficult task of weaving a self-coherent sys- 
tem, which shall be impregnable to all at- 
tacks. In this regard, while not exactly 
systematic in its form, the work of Dr. 
Franklin has apologetic value. 

The productions in Theology of the Epis- 
copal Church have been too few to allow 
any coming from real thinkers to be neg- 
lected, for they start from a unique stand- 
point. Always in them the thought of the 
ages is availed of rather than a new begin- 
ning made. The historic continuity is need- 









































































































































































































































































































ful to be exhibited, as essential to the per- 

fect method, in Theology as well as in Phi- 

losophy. J. STEINFORT KEDNEY. 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


A HistoricaAL SKETCH OF THE CONFLICTS 
BETWEEN JESUITS AND SECULARS IN THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, WITH A 
REPRINT OF CHRISTOPHER BAGSHAW’S 
‘““TRUE RELATION OF THE FACTION BE- 
GUN AT WISBICH,” AND ILLUSTRATIVE 
Documents. By THomas Graves Law, 
Librarian, Signet Library. London : 
David Nutt, 1889. Pp. 324, 8vo, cloth, 
15s. 


This volume belongs to a class of historical 
writings which is coming to have a distinct- 
ly recognized sphere of its own, dealing 
with the sources and origins of history rather 
than with history itself. Mr. Freeman, the 
English historian, has remarked that no 
kind of literature is so ephemeral as histor- 
ical. That this isso at present is largely the 
result of the new direction that is being 
given to historical studies, a direction that 
no historian has done more to foster than 
Mr. Freeman himself. History from the 
earliest to the most recent times is being 
largely rewritten, in consequence of the new 
light that has been shed from antiquarian, 
philological, critical, as well as more dis- 
tinctly historical researches. The spirit of 
historical investigation is triumphing over 
dogmatic prejudices, and the treasures of 
libraries and court archives that have been 
hitherto inaccessible are now being opened 
to the historical student. It is remarkable 
what a change, under the new knowledge 
thus obtained, is passing over historical 
judgments that were once regarded as closed 
to all further evidence. 

The recent work of Father Gasquet on 
the dissolution of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII. is an illustration to the point. 
Whatever criticisms may be made upon some 
of his conclusions, no English historian will 
ever go back to the view which has been 
current ever since Bishop Burnet among 
Protestant writers. The book before us has 
a similar corrective function. If the work 
of Father Gasquet has shown that Henry 
VIII. and his instruments were guilty of 
gross wrong and outrage in their treatment 
of Catholic monks and nuns, no less clearly 
has this account of the machinations and 
conspiracies of Catholic Jesuits vindicated 
Elizabeth and her ministers from the charges 
brought against them of ruthless persecu- 
tion and cruelty. It is this feature of the 
volume that gives it interest and importance 
for every student of English history. The 
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story well illustrates how obscure and hidden 
may be the springs of events that become 
national and epoch-making in their results, 
A few recusant Catholic priests were impris- 
oned in a castle of Ely year after year for 
safe keeping ; and among them was a Jesuit 
missionary. The Jesuit leaven soon began 
to work, and the result was a division and 
= which was finally transferred from 
‘England to Rome, and entered as a decisive 
factor into the settlement of that great 
controversy between the Catholic and Prot- 
estant portions of Christendom, which is 
the key to all the political as well as _relig- 
ious movements of that most remarkable age, 
For the reign of Elizabeth represents the 
heroic and decisive period in the history of 
Protestantism and of modern civilization, 
with all its issues of civil and religious free- 
dom. Whenshe came to the throne vacated 
by the Catholic Mary England was still di- 
vided between two antagonistic religious par- 
ties. Protestantism in Germany had spent 
its original force and was wasting its re- 
maining strength in bitter internal contro- 
versies. France was slowly but steadily in- 
clining to the Catholic side and preparing 
for St. Bartholomew. The Inquisition was 
busy in stamping out the Reformation in 
Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands. Mean- 
while the counter Catholic reform move- 
ment was in full sweep. The Council of 
Trent had given new life to Catholic dogma. 
A fresh religious enthusiasm had been arous- 
ed under the lead of men like Loyola, 
Xavier and Caraffa. The Jesuit order had 
been established, founded on the idea of ab- 
solute obedience to the Pope, and thus fitted 
to become the chief instrument in Papal 
hands of advancing the Catholic revival. 
That revival swept over Southern Germany, 
and northward to the shores of England and 
Scotland. And thus the throne of Protest- 
ant Elizabeth became the focus of a concen- 
trated Catholic attack. All the lines of 
Catholic diplomacy in Italy, Spain, and 
France were made to converge on the effort 
to restore the Catholic succession in Eng- 
land. It wasa mortal struggle, and its plot- 
tings and counter-plottings, though largely 
hidden under the surface of the history of 
the times, form a chapter of thrilling inter- 
est. Never was statecraft reduced to such 
a diabolical science of intrigue, duplicity, and 
conspiracy as in this last half of the six- 
teenth century, with the three Popes, Pius 
V., Gregory XIII., and Sixtus V., Philip 
II., the Duke of Guise, and the Jesuit order 
on the one side, and Elizabeth and her great 
ministers, Burleigh and Walsingham, on the 
other. The simple question was, who could 
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weave the subtlest web of intrigue and dig 
the deepest pit of falsehood and treachery. 
To the salvation, if not the honor, of the 
Protestant cause history records. and this 
book suggestively illustrates, that no Cath- 
olic devices, however concealed under Jesu- 
itical casuistry, could rival the consummate 
arts of Walsingham. How he was able to 
play false against false, and make a double- 
dyed traitor to all others remain true to him- 
self is still one of the unexplained marvels 
of that marvellous history. We only know 
that hedid it. Witness the Babington con- 
spiracy, in which the archplotters, and even 
the sinuous but fascinating Mary of Scots 
herself, were lured to their own self-betrayal 
and destruction by his dextrous wiles. 

But the chief interest and lesson of the 
book is connected with the light it sheds 
upon the relations of the Jesuits to this 
drama, and the effect on the fortunes of 
Catholicism in England. The English 
Catholics at first, as a body, were loyal to 
Elizabeth. Many of the Marian priests con- 
formed to the Book of Common Prayer. 
But the bull of Pius V., in 1570, excom- 
municating and deposing the Protestant 
Queen, troubled Catholic consciences. To 
obey the Pope now involved disloyalty to the 
State. It was a cruel dilemma. But the 
secular clergy still, for the most part, re- 
mained firm in their allegiance. They were 
Catholics, but they were none the less Eng- 
lishmen, with an Englishman’s spirit of 
loyalty. It wasnotso with those that joined 
the Society of Jesus. In becoming Jesuits 
they ceased to be Englishmen. 

At this point the Seminary established at 
Douai, in 1568, to furnish recruits for the 
English Catholic priesthood, becomes the 
centre of interest. This college soon fell 
under Jesuit control. A similar college was 
founded at Rome, and another at Valladolid, 
in Spain. These institutions trained and 
sent forth the men who formed the van- 
guard of the Catholic reaction as it surged 
around Elizabeth’s throne. They sowed 
throughout England the seeds of disloyalty. 
They upheld the papal bull of deposition. 
They preached the rightfulness of treason 
and even assassination. They fomented con- 
spiracies against Elizabeth’s life. In the 
whole grand plot or succession of plots 
against her, a few English Jesuits are the 
leading spirits. Indeed, it may be truly as- 
serted that a single individual, of English 
birth and education, a graduate of Oxford, 
was the inspiring and presiding genius of 
that wide and complicated conspiracy 
against England which had its final issue in 
the Spanish Armada. Robert Parsons must 
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have been a man of remarkable gifts. Cer- 
tainly the part he played in this tortuous 
scheme of English conquest was unique. In 
this respect history has hitherto failed to do 
him justice. The most dramatic feature of 
the book before us is its succession of side- 
lights illustrating the career of this ablest 
and most influential of English Jesuits. He 
led the first forlorn hope to English shores. 
The English colleges were chiefly his crea- 
tion. The army of Jesuit missionaries was 
under his direction. As the scene of in- 
trigue shifts from Rome to Madrid, and from 
Madrid to Paris and Rheims, this born con- 
spirator appears continually on the stage, 
gliding from court to court, having the ear 
of Pope and King alike. Strange to say, 
he died in his bed, after his schemes had all 
been foiled, with the halter which he had 
rescued from the neck of the martyr Cam- 
pian piously hung around his own. 

But Jesuitism, with its fatal doctrines of 
treason and assassination, was not to con- 
quer in England. This book tells the story 
of the result. Before the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign English Catholics had answered with 
a decided negation the question whether the 
Catholic faith for an Englishman is to mean 
disloyalty. The very day on which the 
Queen was taken with her last illness the 
leading Catholic representatives of England 
drew up and signed a protestation of alle- 
giance to be delivered to her, in which they 
declared that they would defend her against 
all conspiracies, and in case of papal excom- 
munication and censure they were “‘ bound 
in conscience not to obey.” 

The question is not without interest to- 
day. It was raised afresh in England in 
1826, when the Catholic Emancipation Act 
was passed against great opposition, ground- 
ed on the fear that a Catholic’s allegiance 
must be a divided one, and that obedience 
to the Pope was irreconcilable with loyalty 
to the State. But English Catholics again 
repudiated the charge. The Vicars Apos- 
tolic who governed the Roman Catholics of 
Great Britain issued a declaration in which 
they ‘‘declare that neither the Pope nor 
any other prelate or ecclesiastical person of 
the Roman Catholic Church has any right 
to interfere directly or indirectly in the civil 
government.” 

But all this was before the Vatican Coun- 
cil of 1870, and its revival of the highest 
claims ever asserted by a Hildebrand or In- 
nocent III. Mr. Gladstone, in his famous 
— ‘on the Vatican decrees in their 

earing on civil allegiance,” sounded the 
note of alarm, affirming that it is impossible 
for a Catholic who yields implicit obedience 
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to these decrees to remain true under all cir- 
cumstances to his civil obligations. The 
answers called forth from Cardinal Manning 
and other English Catholics were mere eva- 
sions. And there the question now rests. 
But sooner or later it must be once more 
squarely answered. The Jesuitism of Par- 
sons rules to-day at Rome. The Vatican 
decrees are a new aflirmation and interpre- 
tation of the bull Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face VIII. Acloud, asa man’s hand, looms 
ominously in the political horizon both of 
England and of America. Again the old 
question between seculars and Jesuits will 
be asked and demand reply : Can an Eng- 
lishman be a Catholic and remain an Eng- 
lishman? Can an American be a Catholic 
and remain loyal and true to his birthright 
and trust as an American citizen ? 
Levi L. PAINE. 
BaNnGorR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


SaLmon’s INTRODUCTION TO THE NEw TEsTA- 
MENT. An Historical Introduction to the Study 
of the Books of the New Testament: Being an 
Expansion of Lectures Delivered in the Divinity 
School of the University of Dublin. By GEorcE 
Satmon, D.D., F.R.S., Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin ; Sometime Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Dublin. Fourth Edi- 
tion. London: John Murray, 1889. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

During the past few years additions of great 
value have been made to that branch of biblical 
science to which the name ‘“ Introduction’’ has 
been assigned. Several recent works under this 
name have, during the last five years, appeared 
in the New Testament field. The first is the 
work now under review, which first appeared in 
the year 1885. About two years later the in- 
lettung in das Neue Testament by the distinguished 
Berlin professor, Weiss, was published, and soon 
after, by its translation in England and its republi- 
cation in New York, enriched the literature of the 
subject which is available to all American students. 
About the time when Weiss’s Introduction ap- 
peared in English, Dr. Marcus Dods, a Scotch 
critic and exegete whose name has long been famil- 
iar to American scholars, published a small hand- 
book of Introduction adapted especially to the use 
of students of theology, or of others who were 
beginning their studies in this branch of biblical 
science. If we add to these Canon Farrar’s vol- 
ume, entitled 7’he Messages of the Books, which is 
really a New Testament Introduction designed for 
popular reading, it will be seen that very important 
advantages are now within our reach for the study 
of the critical and historic questions which arise in 
connection with the various writings of the New 
Testament, which were not available to the student 
ten years ago—advantages the equal of which could 
then be enjoyed only by those to whom the treas- 
ures of German theological literature were open, 
and which, in many respects, are superior to those 
previously afforded. 

It is natural to institute a comparison between 
Dr. Salmon’s work, considered as a product of 
English scholarship, and the equally elaborate and 
extensive volume of the German professor, Weiss. 
Both are very learned and exhaustive treatises, but 





the former, being in the form of lectures, which, 
at least in great part, were spoken in public, jg 
naturally more diffuse than the latter. The work 
of Salmon makes the impression of being more 
apologetic in the sense that the refutation of opin- 
ions from which he differs is more directly under. 
taken. With Weiss the refutation of divergent 
views is more incidentally introduced, the effort 
being to point out that they are inconsistent with 
conclusions which have been previously reached 
and established. Weiss’s criticism enters into a 
much more searching examination of the New 
Testament books themselves than does that of Sal- 
mon ; in accordance with this difference, the former 
develops internal evidence, the latter external evi- 
dence more prominently. This remark should not 
be understood as intimating defective treatment of 
his themes by either scholar, but only as pointing 
out a certain difference in emphasis, and, perhaps, 
of plan. In the matters of chief interest and im- 
portance these critics are found to be in substan. 
tinl agreement. Both reach what I may call con- 
servative results regarding the authorship and 
historic trustworthiness of our New ‘Testament 
books. The student feels, however, that the spirit 
and, to some extent, the processes of the two 
scholars are quite different. Both are candid and 
scientific, but it would be too much to aftirm that 
both are equally free from that bias respecting 
critical questions which doctrinal views inevitably 
tend to awaken. Dr. Salmon remarks in his pref- 
ace that ‘‘it would be idle in any one to pretend 
that he can wholly divest himself of bias’’ (p. v.)— 
a just and true observation. In such inquiries the 
practical question is not between the existence and 
the entire absence of bias, but between degrees and 
kinds of bias. We cannot question the author's 
perfect sincerity when he affirms : ‘‘ I can honestly 
say that I have not worked in the spirit of an ad- 
vocate anxious to defend a foregone conclusion. [| 
have aimed at making my investigations histori- 
cal, and at asserting nothing but what the evi- 
dence, candidly weighed, seemed to warrant” 
(p. v.). An author may observe the principle 
here set forth most conscientiously, and yet intro- 
duce considerations in evidence which are entitled 
to weight only on certain assumptions. We think 
that few who should compare the works of Salmon 
and Weiss would fail to receive the impression 
that the former has not escaped at least the ap- 
pearance of allowing weight to antecedent assump- 
tions as constituting or reinforcing evidence, in the 
degree in which the latter has done so. 

But we will not pursue the comparison further. 
We turn to an examination of some of Dr. Sal- 
mon’s most important results. There are certain 
topics and problems in New Testament criticism 
which have excited, in recent times, so grest inter- 
est that we are instinctively curious to know the 
views regarding them of every writer who gives 
his opinions to the world. I can do no better than 
to give the reader a brief account of Dr. Salmon’s 
conclusions upon a few such questions. 

On the question of the relative priority of the 
Synoptics, Dr. Salmon declares no confident opin- 
ion. He does not think that Matthew and Luke 
used Mark, but that all drew from some common 
source which is most fully and exactly represented 
by Mark. From this it does not follow that Mark 
is the earliest ; he may even have written last. 
On these points he differs from the general consen- 
sus of opinion among critics, most of whom sup- 
pose Mark’s Gospel to be the earliest, and to have 
been in the hands of the other evangelists. 

In a somewhat extended note (pp. 158-64) our 
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author discusses the genuineness of the last twelve 
verses of Mark, and concludes that the supposition 
that they were written by the evangelist himself is 
as reasonable as the contrary view, and that the 
burden of proof resting upon the objector is too 
heavy for him to bear. The verbal peculiarities 
of this passage, when compared with the Gospel 
of Mark, Dr. Salmon does not appear to have con- 
sidered. 

Our author stands in sharp contrast to Weiss in 
regard to the position taken upon the problem of 
the origin of the first Gospel. The latter holds, 
on the basis of the well-known patristic tradition 
dating back to Papias, that our first Gospel was 
first composed in late Hebrew (Aramaic) by the 
Apostle Matthew, and was subsequently wrought 
over, With additions, into Greek by another hand. 
Salmon differs with all this to the extent of con- 
testing the correctness of the tradition itself upon 
which the theory is based. In brief, he presents 
two objections: (1) Our present Matthew bears 
evidence of being an original writing and not a 
translation ; (2) no Greek text of that Gospel is 
known in antiquity except that which we have. 
Dr. Salmon thinks that Papias and the other wit- 
nesses to an Aramaic Matthew must have been mis- 
taken, and have confused Matthew's work with 
some extra-canonical Hebrew Gospel. This thesis 
is supported by ingenuity and learning, but many 
readers will feel that there is throughout the 
author's argument a very keen interest in the con- 
clusion, and that the evidence of tradition, which 
is sometimes set aside, is, in a strictly historic in- 
quiry, more weighty than that which is adduced 
to establish the result. 

Upon the much-disputed questions which con- 
cern the Apocalypse Salmon holds to the earlier 
date (68 or 69) which is now commonly assigned 
to the book, but doubts whether ‘* the beast’’ of 
the vision was Nero, and questions whether the 
meaning of the mystic number 666 (ch. 13: 18), 
which is usually regarded as either designating 
‘‘Nero’’ or at least the Roman power in some 
form (p. 247), is yet understood. 

Dr. Salmon holds that Paul was not the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and agrees with 
Weiss that the most plausible conjecture as to the 
author is that he was Barnabas. He thinks that, 
as a companion of the Apostle Paul, Barnabas 
would possess the Pauline training which is evi- 
denced in the epistle, while, as a Levite of Cyprus 
(Acts 4 : 36), he would have, at once, that knowl- 
edge of the Levitical system and that acquaintance 
with Alexandrian thought which clearly must have 
been in possession of the writer. 

In regard to the ‘‘ Brethren of the Lord,’’ among 
whom the writers of the Epistles of James and 
Jude are included, Salmon holds the so-called 
Epiphanian opinion, which maintains that they 
were sons of Joseph by a former marriage, as 
against the later views of Helvidius (that they 
were sons of Joseph and Mary) and of Jerome (that 
they were really the cousins of Jesus). When 
scholars are so generally agreed, as is now the case, 
that the second of these three views is the correct 
one, it is a matter of interest to see the oldest view 
of all supported by such experts as Salmon and 
Lightfoot. Our author favors the earlier date of 
the Epistle of James, and combats the view, so con- 
fidently put forward in recent times, that it was 
written to correct or supplement the teaching of 
Paul. The nature of his argument is well illus- 
trated in this pointed statement: ‘‘ James is not 
writing in the interests of Judaism, but of moral- 
ity’’ (p. 505). 


Our author recognizes an interdependence be- 
tween Jude and 2 Peter, and holds the more com- 
mon opinion that the latter is dependent upon the 
former. He conducts a vigorous and elaborate 
defence of the genuineness of 2 Peter. 

The fourth edition presents few material changes. 
Some valuable additions for the critical student 
have, indeed, been made, but they relate to recon- 
dite themes. The book has been reduced in size 
by being printed in smaller type than was used for 
the earlier editions, and by the use of lighter paper. 
The loss of the large print is more than compen- 
sated for by the greater convenience of the volume 
in its present form. 

These brief notices give a very inadequate idea 
of the scope and richness of the volume before us. 
In these twenty-five lectures the author has em- 
bodied a wealth of learning which entitles his work 
to take rank along with the productions of Bleek, 
Holtzmann, Weiss, and Davidson in the same field, 
and bf his clear and elaborate arguments on 
themes of the greatest importance to the Christian 
Church, has made all earnest students of the New 
Testament Scriptures his debtor. 

GeorGE B, STEVENS. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


A TREATISE OF Doamatic THEoLocy. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL BuEL, 8.T.D., etc. In two vol- 
umes. New York: T. Whittaker, 1890. Pp. 
viii., 513-700, 8vo, $6.00. 


These portly volumes were published on con- 
ditions which render criticism supertiuous. Their 
high worth is guaranteed beforehand by a number 
of clergymen whose opinions will far outweigh 
that of a single reviewer. The reviewer’s praise is 
needless ; his honest criticism is silenced. This 
mode of publication is in the highest degree un- 
fortunate for the literary or theological reputation 
of Dr. Samuel Buel, because this, his greatest 
work, will not be judged on its own merits. 
Among those who seem to vouch for the high 
value of his ‘‘ Treatise’ are, for instance, Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix and Dr. E. Winchester Donald. Unless 
all popular estimates are wholly delusive, it may 
safely be affirmed that no possible treatise on dog- 
matic theology could really—or even at all nearly— 
satisfy both of these distinguished clergymen. I 
shall therefore attempt no review or criticism. It 
was a very graceful act on the part of those who 
asked the publication of these lectures, to show in 
that particular way their appreciation of one who 
had served the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church for nearly twenty 
years. Nearly twenty years ago that kind of ser- 
vice was a heroic self-sacrifice; even now the 
wealthy members of the richest Church in the 
United States are content to leave the training of 
the clergy almost to luck ; and the salaries of pro- 
fessors are still little better than an insult. 

These two volumes “fairly represent,’’ in his 
own judgment, “‘ the character of the work done 
by [Dr. Buel] in the service of the Church.” I can- 
not review them, but I may venture to say that 
they are a kind of landmark—a landmark in all 
sorts of ways, even in style. Here, for instance, is 
a single sentence consisting of about two hundred 
and fifty words, constructed in the old periodic 
style, with clause within clause, to be matched in 
no possible literature of this present year. I say 
nothing about the matter of the sentence, except to 
hint my surprise that it can be supposed to throw 
any clear light on the mystery of Eucharistic Con- 
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secration. Here it is, and let him that readeth un- 
derstand. 

‘* [The bread] is, so blessed, taken and eaten, no 
longer mere or common bread, though in its mate- 
rial substance it is that and that alone ; but it is 
now no longer simply what nature formed it ; it is 
bread which has upon it the power of Divine bene- 
diction, and of the Spirit of Christ who has stamped 
upon it that benediction ; it is therefore supersub- 
stantial bread ; that is, it has upon it, and in it, 
penetrating its whole substance, while that sub- 
stance remains unchanged, the infusion of a Divine 
essence, of the Divine Spirit, by virtue of which, 
to those who in faith take and eat it as Christ 
appointed and commanded, it is the sacramental, 
spiritual body of Christ, as it was sacrificed for us, 
and as it ever exists in its sacrificial power and 
life ; so that those who receive in faith this conse- 
crated bread, this His sacramental body, through 
which a Divine essence or quality is infused by 
the Spirit of Christ, so that to them who so receive, 
take and eat it, it is the very sacrificed body, in 
its Divine power and efficacy unto life and salva- 
tion, of the ever-living Lord Himself, who ever 
liveth to make, in His intercession, in His presen- 
tation of that body in its own bodily substance in 
the Heaven of heavens, that body not here bodily 
present, the very possession in efficacy, force and 
virtue, in most deep and true reality, of His faith- 
ful disciples, as they receive His holy sacramental 
body.’’ 


To pass from style to matter, I would suggest 
the careful reading of Chapter XXIV. (ii., 422-50) 
on ‘‘Sufficiency and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture,” asa landmark. Nobody whose learning to- 
day is equivalent to Dr. Buel’s learning twenty 
years ago could possibly have written that chapter 

t has not a trace of the ‘‘ higher criticism.”’ It 
naturally and inevitably does not so much as touch 
the controversies of to-day. Take this example : 

“Again in Gal. iii. 16 St. Paul argues closely 
from a word: ‘Now to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made. He saith not, And to 
seeds, as of many ; but as of one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ.’ So does St. Paul apply the 
prophecies Gen. xvii. 8, xviii. 13, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, 
to Christ. Here the liberty allowed to the human 
organ and the truth assured by the Divine inspirer 
are both illustrated. The reasoning of St. Paul in 
the passage is not unimpeachable by the test of 
logic. He assumes the collective Hebrew word 
{ .. . ] to signify an individual son, though that 
1s not its necessary meaning. It more usually has 
a collective meaning—offspring, descendants. 

** But the intention of the prophecy, in this in- 
stance, centred in the single descendant of Abra- 
ham, Christ, and in those who are one in Him. 
The collective meaning of [the Hebrew word . . . ] 
therefore and its reference to Christ as the uniting 
centre may be retained in the exposition of the 
apostle. The apostle therefore rightly assumes 
this to be its meaning in the prophetic passages ; 
and from this constructs an argument to emphasize 
and present the Divine revelation. But without 
the guidance of inspiration, without the assurance 
of the inspiring Spirit that such was the intended 
meaning of [the Hebrew word . . . ] in the pro- 
phetic passages, on mere human reasoning from 
the true meaning of the word, the argument would 
be wholly inconclusive.*’ 

In other words, St. Paul was informed by God 
Himself that the Old Testament writer had used 
the wrong word ; and also he was informed by 
God Himself what the right word was or should 
have been, I do not criticise this opinion, I merely 
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quote it, and I say that it isa landmark. It would 
be easy to give many other and equally significant 
examples, It may be doubted whether a scholar 
could be found to-day who would maintain exactly 
this view of the effects of inspiration. 

However, both criticism and commendation are 
here superfluous. These volumes are the request 
and the tribute of personal affection. They will 
remind Dr. Buel’s many theological students of 
the pleasure and illumination they derived from 
his instruction. They are also his legacy to the 
students of the generation to come. Happy is the 
man who has won such high regard and deserves 
such respectful consideration. 

W. Krexvs. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 


JUDGES AND Rut. By the Rev. Roperr A. 
Watson, M.A. New York: A. C. Armstrong. 
Pp. 424, 8vo, $1.50. 


This is one of the ‘‘ Bible Expositor”’ series. It 
has many excellencies. It is always orthodox. 
The lessons drawn are practical, and often urgent, 
It is modern in its allusions to the latest acquisitions 
of sacred learning. It makes due reference to the 
recent discoveries concerning the Hittites, and to 
the latest additions to monumental theology. 
Finally, it is expressed in very good if not very 
crisp and compact English. All these are cer- 
tainly virtues. They go to make up a book abreast 
with the times. 

Yet it must be admitted that it is not an ideal 
book even on its own lines. It is sometimes rather 
a paraphrase than an exposition, and in the para- 
phrase one misses the fine archaic directness of the 
original which is one of the chiefest charms of that 
antique history. There is an occasional lack of 
thoroughness of treatment, as in the sermon on 
Jephthah, for example, where no allusion is made 
to the real difficulties of interpretation, or to the 
manifold hypotheses as to the final fate of his luck- 
less daughter, or the meaning of her errand to the 
mountains, while the practical lesson drawn seems 
to have no very close relevancy to the natural sug- 
gestions of the narrative. An occasional unscien- 
tific use of the imagination jars a little on one’s 
sense of fitness. No doubt the imagination is essen- 
tialin happy exposition. It is the power by which 
our best historians fill out missing details, rehabili- 
tate the past, and pour into it all the passionate 
interest of a living present. But here that work is 
not always happily done, and sometimes the effect 
is as if one should restore the Parthenon, not by 
completing the broken lines left of Pheidias’s work, 
but should fill them out with work which could 
never have been cut in a Pentelican quarry, or ever 
have gleamed under a Grecian sky. 

But all this is not to say that this book is lacking 
in ability or utility. Its chapters were evidently 
originally delivered as sermons in the course of 
ordinary parish ministrations, and still bear the 
marks and qualities of their origin. Perhaps that 
makes it more likely to be useful to the lay than 
to the ministerial reader. The latter, coming upon 
it in his search of a model of exposition, may per- 
haps get less from it than he expected. 

Mancivus H. Hutton. 

New Brenswick, N. J. 

LA JEUNES8SE DE CaLvin. Par Abel Lefranc. 

Paris, Fischbacher. 1888. Pages xvi., 229. 8vo. 

10 fr. 


This book, of which the first part first appeared 
in the pages of the Bulletin of the French Protes- 
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taut Historical Society, makes a substantial contri- 
pution to our knowledge of the early years of the 
future reformer of Geneva, and of the fortunes of 
Protestantism in the little city of the province of 
Isle de France, where he was born, The author has 
made a faithful use of the new material furnished, 
especially by the monumental collection of Calvin's 
works, published as the result of the long and pa- 
tient researches of Professors Baum, Cunitz, and 
Reuss. More than this, he has gone carefully 
through the musty pages of the registers of the 
deliberations of the city of Noyon, a source of 
trustworthy information quite unexplored by any 
previous inquirer. Other municipal records have 
also been made use of, and have yielded some valu- 
able data. The capitulary registers, or records of 
the chapter of the cathedral, have been lost, but M. 
Lefranc has been able by means of a very complete 
summary of their contents, preserved in the Na- 
tional Library of France, to ascertain some impor- 
tant facts. 

Among the chief points established is, in the first 
place, the fact that the family to which Calvin be- 
longed was one that enjoyed good social standing 
and no little influence in Noyon and its vicinity. 
By industry and integrity Gérard Cauvin had so 
advanced himself as to obtain important positions 
in connection with the chapter and to be able to se- 
cure for his sons benefices, chiefly valued by him and 
by them as affording the means of the prosecution 
of their studies at the most famous seats of learning 
in the land. His sons associated on terms of social 
equality with the best noble families of the region. 
John Calvin himself studied with the children of 
the Seigneur de Montmor, and when the latter re- 
solved to send his sons to attend lectures in Paris, 
Gérard Cauvin availed himself of the opportunity 
of sending his own son in their company. But the 
story that the boy went at the expense of his rich 
friend is an entire mistake. Calvin was at no time 
an impecunious or a charity student. 

A second point which is very clearly brought out 
is that the future reformer, far from being a recluse, 
repelling others by his austerity and himself avoid- 
ing the society of his equals in age, was on the con- 
trary a great favorite with his companions, who, if 
they stood in admiration at his wonderful capacity 
for stuay, were powerfully drawn to him by the 
magnetism of his personal traits. His friendships 
were strong, intimate, and lasting. And this, despite 
the fact that being himself punctiliously exact in 
fulfilling the demands of the social etiquette, he 
sometimes appeared to his friends a little unreason- 
able in expecting an equal degree of care on the 
part of others. , 

M. Lefranc corroborates the opinion of Hermin- 
jard and others, that the beginning of Calvin’s 
labors as a reformer has traditionally been placed 
several years too early. The death of his father, it 
is now found from the summary of the capitulary 
records, took place not in 1528, but in May, 1531 ; 
and this event exercised a decisive effect upon the 
son’s course. It is not, in fact, until 1534 that 
Calvin appears as a decided Protestant. His letter 
to Martin Bucer, in which for the first time the 
language is that of a zealous Christian whose heart 
is aglow in the work of the Lord, belongs undoubt- 
edly to this year, and not to 1532, where Dr. Jules 
Bonnet, in his ‘* Letters of John Calvin,’’ placed 
it. Here M. Lefranc agrees with the conclusions 
to which Herminjard had come twenty years ago. 
The conversion of Calvin did not resemble that of 
Martin Luther. It was to all human appearance a 
more gradual process, accompanied by no striking 
outward demonstrations, and giving less evidence 
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of a painful inner experience. The conclusions at 
which he arrived, Calvin reached by a calm and 
dispassionate examination ; but he took no step 
backward. And it is interesting to find that the 
current view respecting his relation to the conver- 
sion of his family is undoubtedly erroneous. Calvin 
did not give them the first impulse toward Protes- 
tantism ; rather he received that impulse from his 
own kinsmen. Nor is it uncertain to whose words 
and example he was indebted for the knowledge of 
a pure Christianity. Pierre Robert, better known 
by his pseudonym of Olivetanus, the first Protestant 
translator of the Holy Scriptures, was not only Cal- 
vin’s fellow-townsman but his cousin ; and it was 
he, and not Melchior Wolmar, of Bourges, who was 
the chief instrument of Calvin’sconversion, More- 
over, his father and at least one of his brothers had 
a strong bias toward the reformed doctrines before 
John Calvin himself gave any signs of favoring the 
“*new doctrines,’ as they were called. 

If Calvin was deliberate in accepting to its fullest 
extent the Protestant system of belief, it was only 
after mature reflection and with great reluctance that 
he made up his mind to exchange a life of scholarly 
ease for the toils and harassing cares of a preacher 
of that belief. He has been well styled ‘‘ Le 
réformateur malgré lui’’—‘* The reformer in spite 
of himself.’’ 

M. Lefranc has succeeded in throwing some new 
light on the difficult subject of the chronology of 
Calvin’s life during the two or three years preced- 
ing the date of his establishment at Geneva. The 
last division of the book treats of the state of Prot- 
estantism in Noyon after Calvin’s departure. Here 
there is perhaps more that is novel and unexpected 
than in any other part. Contrary to the usual belief 
that the reformed doctrines were almost immedi- 
ately put down by persecution, M. Lefranc estab- 
lishes by documentary evidence that those doctrines 
held their own for fully a generation. The higher 
classes were preponderatingly Protestant, and the 
favor with which even the royal officers viewed the 
reformation was in many cases scarcely disguised. 
On the other hand, the populace was still attached 
to Roman Catholicism, and was easily moved by 
the priests and monks. The cause of the former 
phenomenon is to be sought in the close intercourse 
maintained between Calvin and other Protestant 
refugees at Geneva with their old friends in Noyon. 
This state of things continued until the close of the 
first religious war (1563), after which the records 
of the city, previously so full of mention of Prot- 
estants and of inquisition into heresy, suddenly be- 
come entirely silent on the subject. The date is al- 
most coincident with the death of Calvin, which 
occurred May 27th, 1564. M. Lefranc surmises 
that the cessation of Calvin’s influence upon his 
fellow-believers in Noyon may have had much to 
do with this. We cannot say that he has here made 
the connection of events as clear as could be de- 
sired. His work is fortified by a considerable ap- 
pendix containing a number of hitherto inedited 
documents. 

Henry M. Barrp. 

New York UNIvErsITY. 
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between the lofty ideals of the Founder and the despicable fail- 
ures of the disciples. Besides these articles there is the con- 
tinuation of ‘* Port Tarascon,” and other contributions in 
prose and verse which go to make up an excellent number. 


ScriBNeER’s for October has a good table of contents. Mr. 

Herbert Laws Webb, a member of the technical staff of the 
Silvertown Telegraph Company's steamer, which laid the cable 
from Spain to the Canary Islands, tells about * Lifeon Board 
a Cable Ship.’ Mr. John W. Root writes on the ‘* City House 
in the West,’ in the courseof which he prophesies great 
things for the Western cities in the way of handsome strcets. 
Mr. Root’s position as an architect entitles him to speak with 
authority. He is the architect of the great business block 
in Chicago known as ‘** The Rookery.” Mr. Rufus F. Zog- 
baum describes harbor life as seen from an American man- 
of-war in the ports of Lisbon, Gibraltar, Tangiers, and Port 
Mahon. The illustrations are all from his drawings. Rev. 
Dr. Newman Smyth has a richly illustrated and enthusiastic 
article on the Maine wodds. The ‘* Sand-waves at Henlopen 
and Hatteras” give Mr. John R. Spears his congenial theme. 
He declares that at no distant day the inhabitants of Cupe 
Hatteras will be compelled by the tidal wave of sand to leave 
their present position. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, long at the head 
of a famous gir! school in New York City, has something to 
say respecting female education. 


Tose ministers and other good people who look longingly 
upon the forbidden country, Stageland, should read for 
their consolation Mr. Edward Fuller's sharp arraignment of 
theatrical audiences in the October number of Lipprn- 
coTt’s. In “The Public and the Stage’ he _ scores 
them for their lack of taste and preference for low buffoonery 
and borse-play. He declares that the present state of the 
drama is Jow because the public want nothing better! This 
seems hard, but it isapparently borne out by the facts. Pro- 
fessor Sydney T. Skidmore. in the same magazine, contributes 
an able and thoughtful article npon ** University Extension.” 
He argues that a course of study should be arranged to cover 
“ten or twenty years” or a life-time, according to individual 
time or opportunity. . » . The hours of instruction 
and study must be taken from those not demanded for busi- 
ness or toil. The general diploma must be made attainable in 
parts grade by grade and branch by branch, instead of a 
whole, as now.’’ The idea is a good one, and should attract the 
attention of all interested in educational matters. Mr. L. R. 
McCabe will surprise many by what he hos to say about * Le 
Prix de Rome,”’ the prize annnally ofiered by the French Gov- 
ernment to the best painter, sculptor, architect, engraver 
and musician, underthirty years of age, competing annually in 
their respective lines. The winners are sent to Rome for fur- 
ther study and supported there for four years. Mr. McCabedc- 
cribes their life in the Villa Médicis, which is quiteideal. The 
government and people get a rich return on the investment in 
the stimulus the competition for so great a prize necessarily 
causes, It were better for us to have such a prize established 
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than to squander the taxes of honest toil upon the horde who 
demand pensions. But just at present there is small evidence 
of such wisdom. Miss M. Helen Lovett points out ‘ Some of 
the Fallacies of the Woman Suffragists,’’ and Miss Rose Eliza. 
beth Cleveland writes upon Florida as a resort for the sick and 
well. Her affection for the®beautiful State comes outin the 
very title of the article, ‘* My Florida.’’ She is particularly 
well acquainted with Southern Florida. Sir David Salomons, 
the eminent English scientist, writes upon ** Electric Light. 
ing,” and also upon electric motors, two topics upon which 
much remains to be said, and indeed to be known ~~ But most 
readers will turn atonce to W. Clark Russell's complete story, 
‘* A Marriage at Sea.’’ Mr. Russell's stories are uniformly 
healthy in tone and matter Besides t he articles thuse numer- 
ated are others—fiction and poetry, and then come the usual 
editorial departments. 


Tue Century for October opens with a frontispiece por- 
trait of Joseph Jefferson, who concludes his autobiography, 
and appends his final reflections upon his art. Rev. Dr. 
Edward Eggleston writes on “Out of the Ways in Ihgh 
Savoy.”’ Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, who desires fame as the 
author of the Force Bill, writes with power upon “ Why 
Patronage in Office is un-American.’ He does well to present 
this side of the reform, for in some mysterious way the pres- 
ent system of patronage, with its inevitable failures on its 
rancors, has been believed to be genuinely democratic, and 
therefore American, whereas it is essentially aristocratic and 
foreign. Mr. Lodge is well employed in doing his utmost, 
through the press aud in Congress, to facilitate the widest ex- 
tension of civil service reform. Professor G@ Il. Darwin, 
the son of Charles Darwin, writes ‘“* On Meteorites and the 
History of Stellar Systems ;"’ Mr. John La Farge continues 
his ** Artist’s Letters from Japan ;** Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason 
her — on the’* Women of the French Salons,”* and Mrs, 
Amelia E, Barr concludes her novel,** Friend Olivia.”’ Mr, F. 
T. Bickford, in an illustrated article, treats of the “Prehistoric 
Cave-dwellings;"’ Lieutenant W. H. Shelton tells the thrilling 
story of his escape from a Southern prison during the war; 
Miss Helen Gray Cone has a congenial theme in ** Woman in 
American Literature ;"* Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has a story, 
“In Dark New England Days,’ and the * Topics of the 
Time,” “Oper Letters” and“ Bric-a-brac’ conclude the number 


Tue Cosmopo.itaNn for October, like its predecessors, 
presents an attractive appearance and has its accustomed va- 
riety. It cannot be ranked among the most thoughtful jour- 
nals of the country, but then it is surely among the most en- 
tertaining. The only serious criticism of its plan is that it 
admits of matterin which gossip verges upon impropriety. 
The October number has this table of contents: “The Ex- 
ecutive Departments of the Government” (illustrated), by 
George Grantham Bain ; ** Change” (a poem), by Mary Lowe 
Dickinson; ‘“*A Brabantian Happening’ (illustrated), by 
George Wharton Edwards ; ‘* A Prophecy’’ (poem), by Helen 
T. Clark ; ** A Flying Trip Around the World” (illustrated), 
by Elizabeth Bisland ; ‘‘ Norsemen in the United States” (il- 
lustrated), by Kristopher Janson ; ** A Glimpse of Guatemala” 
(illustrated), by Francis J. A. Darr; ‘* Solitude’’ (a poem), by 
Frederick Peterson ; ** Horses and Riders,’ by Henry Cabot 
Lodge ; **‘A Successful Man” (story, illustrated), by Julien 
Gordon (Mrs, Kruger) ; **A Sea Charge’ (poem), by Esther 
Singleton ; “A Piseatorial Dinner” (illustrated), by Charles 
Pelham-Clinton ; ‘* Francisque Sarcey”’ (illustrated), by Bran- 
der Matthews ; ‘* Miss Devilet’ (story, illustrated), by Macdou- 
gall Buel; “ A Vision of Eld” (poem), by James B. Kenyon ; 
* The Twin Cities of the Northwest” (illustrated), by Charies 
King ; ** Rose and Edelweiss” (poem), by H. T. Sudduth ; 
* Review of Current Events,” by Murat Halstead ; * Social 
Problems,”’ by Edward Everett Hale ; ‘* John Boyle O'Reilly” 
(portrait), by James Jeffrey Roche. Some of these articles 
call for more extended notice here, It was a good idea to 
introduce us to the Norsemen, who make a large part of our 
~opulation, and a better part than we sometimes remember. 
Phe article is very interesting. On p. 684 the author's por- 
trait appears, and on p. 682 we are informed that he is a 
** Norwegian author and theologian,” and the head of the Uni- 
tarian movement among his countrymen. Captain King, in 
a lively article, endeavors to hold the scales of praise evenly be- 
tween the twin cities of Minnesota. The result is fairly euc- 
cessful. He writes with great enthusiasm and gives much 
information. To change the subject, take a piscatorial din- 
ner with Mr. Pelham-Clinton. To eat whitebait at Green- 
wich is the correct thing, and it is surely an excellent sea- 
food, as all who have tried it wii testify. Or you may take a 
glimpse at Guatemala—it is not a nice country, nor even a safe 
one to livein. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge uppears in the 16le of 
instructor in horseback riding. His article merits the atten 
tion of all whoride or try to. It gives valuable hints in 
simple, clear language. The ‘ Brabantian Happening” is an 
interesting tale of thwarted antiquarian zeal. 


Tue ATLANTIC for October is excellent. It is good litera- 
ture. Of the articles, that on a wandering scholar of the six- 
teenth century (Piemontanus) is the freshest, but where all is so 
good it is difficult to make a selection, Yet worthy of special 
commendation are Mr. Palmer's translation from the 
Odyseey and Mr, Fiske’s account of Benedict Arnold's 
treason, 
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